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EDITORIAL 


E are happy to thank all those of our subscribers and readers 

who wrote to us letters of appreciation, congratulation and, 

we are glad to say, criticism. We do not know what the 

majority thought of our first number. Judging by our sales, 
we gather highly. We ourselves felt rather low. At the end of a two- 
days’ journey from Carinthia, we were met at Dover by Life and Letters 
To-Day three days before we expected it out. There it was, definite 
and unalterable—till then we had always felt we could, if we wished, 
make last-minute changes in proof. But there it was, beyond proof ; 
save in the reading! However, at the office we found repeat orders 
coming in five days before we were officially on sale. We felt 
better, and the other of us was at that moment finding we went well in 
Budapest. Places as far apart as Shefheld, Vienna, Paris, Ealing and 
Moscow seemed to like us. We were only sorry that, as early as October, 
we were unable to supply further orders. But we have now our own 
circulation to go on and have printed accordingly. 

We have enjoyed our criticisms, which it has been amusing to compare. 
The most general seemed to be that we might not be able to keep up 
what was variously described as our “ present munificence,” “‘ a cosmo- 
politan collection,” “a representative cross-section through the literary 
and artistic world.”” Humbly, we think we shall. Once again, through 
lack of space, we have had to postpone one or two authors from the 
current to the next number. We are sorry for this. But it is better that 
our pages, rather than our contributors, should be limited. For those 
who will be writing in the spring issue, we refer our readers to page 242, 
with the reminder that this is a list compiled three months ahead and 
therefore subject to additions, in the same way that Marianne Moore, 
Louis Aragon, Edith Sitwell, Calder-Marshall and others came into this 
after our first number was printed. 

Such adverse criticisms as we had in the press would have carried 
more weight had they shown a less hasty consideration of our contents. 
We were advised that we should try ‘‘ to appeal to a wider circle than 
that in which young writers take in one another’s washing.’” Delighted 
as we were to find that our contributors, who included Gide and Havelock 
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Ellis, gave an overwhelming impression of youth, it seemed odd to be 
told, from another quarter, that we ‘“‘ inevitably lack the sort of imprint 
borne by Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Blast, “ which was read almost ex- 
clusively by writers and painters.”? We do not want to be read exclusively 
by writers or any other one group. “ Our aim is not to split into groups 
but to select and co-ordinate,” and we are glad that the prevailing 
impression was that “there is room” for a magazine of “ vitality, 
which is “ substantial,’”? ‘ generous,’ ‘ cosmopolitan ””® and “ con- 
structive.’ If, as an august weekly found us, we were also “a little too 
varied to leave an impression of individuality,” that must be because 
variety was avowedly our aim. Our individuality must be looked for, 
where it will then, we think, be found, in the outlook of our contributors 
whom we hope will continue to be as varied as is consonant with good 
writing and clear thinking. = 

As we promised, reviewing has been increased. It has also been divided 
into sections and, as it were, filed. That is because we do not think any 
one person can respond equally to every kind of novel any more than 
that an expert on Finland should review books on New Guinea because 
both happen to come under “ Travel.” The article on Brecht, the German 
dramatist is followed in this number with one on Japanese No plays, 
and this series will be continued by Brecht himself on the Chinese stage, 
Norah Hoult on the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and a paper on Soviet 
drama. Following our policy of holding books over rather than give 
them a hurried “ notice,” we have arranged with Dr. Hanns Sachs to 
write at length on Freud’s autobiography in the spring issue, which will 
include the usual features and develop others as we think fit. One of these 
will be a special section dealing with the many recent books from and 
about the U.S.S.R. 

We have been asked by Messrs. Gordon Bottomley and Denys W. 
Harding to announce that they are preparing, at the wish of the poet’s 
executrix, a complete edition of the works of Isaac Rosenberg. They 
would be grateful to hear from any of our readers who may possess or 
know the whereabouts of any unpublished poems, letters or other work 
by Rosenberg, whether in manuscript or typescript. Any original 
manuscript entrusted to them, c/o Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 40, 
Chandos Street, W.C.2, would be copied and returned immediately. 
In any case where the sending of originals is not possible, copies whose 
accuracy can be vouched for would be of value. Rosenberg died in the 
1g14 war. We would remind readers of this, for in the space of three 
months our article on the Chaco has become one war behind the times. 
The world continues to change and not for the better. But we take 
courage to wish our readers a Restful Christmas and a Progressive 
New Year, suggesting of course, that a subscription to Life and Letters 
To-Day is an essential adjunct to either. 


*'The New Statesman and Nation. *®The Manchester Guardian. ‘The Yorkshire 
Post. ®The Scotsman. *The Cinema. 
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ROTESTS against the Air Ministry’s decision to establish an 
air-to-ground firing and bombing range at the Chesil Bank, thus 
threatening the very existence of the celebrated Abbotsbury 
_Swannery, have so far failed to make any impression on the 
authorities. We ourselves are not consoled by the report of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister to the Admiralty that the swans made no attempt to rise 
when he flew over Abbotsbury at an altitude of 150-175 feet. Unfortunately, 
he pee this flight at a time when the swans were moulting and could 
not fly. 


* * * 


WN Gees we ourselves visited Abbotsbury, a couple of swans which had 
been resting in the middle of the path rose angrily to confront us, a 
clutter of cygnets bore fussily down on us ; another family-group further 
down the centre path gave us the once-over ; and then the male bird 
settled the problem once and for all witha highly disconcerting movement 
of his tail-feathers. ‘‘ There seem to be plenty of birds here,” we ventured 
to remark. “ Over a thousand,” said the swanherd. Somewhat abashed, 
we were silent until we had reached the end of the pathway and saw the 
Chesil Bank before us on the other side of the Fleet, a perfect sanctuary 
for wild-bird life. “‘ This is where zostera grass grows,”’ said the swanherd, 
“ a rare water-weed which the swans eat in winter.” And he took a handful 
of half-dried zostera out of his pocket and threw it into the midst of a 
huddle of swans that had followed us down the strand. We were ape allce 
to see one old male swan with sagging neck and discoloured feathers 
totter greedily forward to snaffle his share, trip over a stone and fall 
ridiculously, like a top-heavy toy. The swanherd picked up the lamentable 
bird by its neck and righted it. ‘‘ That bird’s nearly fifty, if he’s a day ” 
he said, and added definitely that swans do not sing when they die. So 
we left the old bird to its meal. 
* * * 


PUBLISHER announces the forthcoming appearance of an Old 
Testament Omnibus Book. 


‘“‘ What we all want is good stories, well told, and no amount of 
psychology, however subtle, or ‘art,’ will compensate for the lack 
of interest in the tale itself. Even the most modern of all kinds of stories, 
the detective story, has improved very little on its earliest models. 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes, Lord Peter Wimsey and Dr. Thorndyke take 
longer over their business to make a greater display of learning and 
intelligence, but they have scarcely improved at all on Daniel’s methods 
in proving the innocence of Susannah or exposing the trickery of the 
priests in Bel and the Dragon. Is there a better vamp story anywhere 
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than that of Samson ? The Absalom story has all the elements of great 
tragedy . . . what would a publisher to-day give for a story on such a 
theme told even half as well ? Yet we do not read these old stories— 
perhaps the best of all stories, old or new—because they are in the 
Bible and most people no longer read the Bible.”’ 


* * * 


NE of the interesting aspects of the London theatrical season, on 
Ow\rhich we hope later to write at length, has been the performances of 
the Group Theatre at the Westminster. Producers, who are invited, are 
allowed to choose their own plays. Thus Nugent Monck, from the Madder- 
market, is giving us an opportunity to see the rarely-staged Timon of 
Athens. Press-date prevents us from having seen either this or The Dog 
Beneath The Skin, but we experienced Auden’s earlier play. Frankly, 
we were disappointed. That is not the same thing as being bored, for the 
staging, preserving the gaiety of a charade, prevented that. In its external 
aspects we found The Dance of Death more interesting than the comatose 
musical comedies of the commercial stage. But its content seemed childish 
and expressed better by that same stage, which in part it burlesqued. 
More effective was Sweeney Agonistes, and, to quote Auden, “ more 
general and universal”? was The Soldier’s Fortune. 'This Restoration 
revival at the Ambassador’s suffered from the fact that a permanent 
set which does duty for Lady Dunce’s bedroom is too spick and span 
to represent an eighteenth-century street. But here was to-day—the 
ex-service man made cynical by unemployment, the elderly gigolo- 
fancier, the free dialogue which made one seem to be hearing contemporary 
speech for the first time in the theatre. A little was cut, and the introduction 
served as epilogue, but what a relief it was not to be faced with that Puritan- 


ism which is going to make the coming years so uncomfortable and so 
retrogressive. 


* * * 


te is some years now since Max Ernst wrote: “ Let a ready-made 
reality with a naive purpose apparently settled once and for all (i.e. an 
umbrella) be suddenly juxtaposed to another very distant and no less 
ridiculous reality (i.e. a sewing-machine) in a place where both must be 
felt as out of place (i.e. upon a dissecting table), and precisely thereby it 
will be robbed of its naive purpose and its identity ; through a relativity it 
will pass from its false to a novel absoluteness, at once true and poetic : 
umbrella and sewing-machine will make love.’”’ Since then we have had 
so many pictures of incongruous objects ‘‘ making love” by virtue of 
their juxtaposition and their surroundings, that we have come to regard 
such canvases with a wondrous boredom which we formerly reserved 
for shopping lists. Pavel Tchelitchew, who has been exhibiting at 
Arthur 'Tooth’s Gallery in New Bond Street, and who belongs to the 
juxtaposition school, has yet been clever enough to avoid old traps. 
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His paintings and gouaches are crowded with delightful opera figures 
rather than shopping-list articles : toreadors, bathers, knights, etcetera. 
These gay folk ‘“‘ make love ” by virtue of their contrasted dimensions and 
perspectives, and stunt angles inspired by the camera. Essentially, 
Tchelitchew is a decorative artist—the bird’s eye view of the flaming 
cardinal’s three-cornered hat, for instance, is repeated in several composi- 
tions. His straight portraits, moreover, are of such unabashed romanticism 
that one admires equally the seduction and the artist’s courage. 


* * * 


(_; all the pantomimes we were taken to as a child, we always preferred 
the Lyceum’s. We didn’t of course say so. Even in those days we 
knew better than to cry “ The Lyceum for my money, every time! ” But 
we let it be known that a proper round-up to the season which produced 
early luncheon for Drury Lane was a matinée (with eggs for tea after) at 
the Lyceum. So we were sorry, when, just after going to press with our 
first number, we saw workmen coming out of the Lyceum with chunks 
of gilt plaster, old flooring, bricks. . . . We went in and, we think because 
our hat let us be mistaken for a foreman, we were allowed to stay in. 
Everyone was having a grand time. The stalls had all gone, we trod on 
precarious planks where once we had squashed underfoot those chocolates 
(jam and ginger) we didn’t like, and it looked as if no one would inhabit 
the theatre again. We took one look at the stage where, in 1910, we had 
seen Iris Hoey, two rabbits, and a real waterfall in Cznderella ; we realised 
that it no longer looked big enough ever to have housed the marvels we 
remembered, and we departed, saying that was because the floor of the 
stalls was so much bigger, bare. We had thought never to go back. But 
again, as we were going to press with this number, we entered ; and this 
time, not having a hat, we were mistaken for an actor and arrived on the 
stage. That was because there were so many cables and lights that we 
couldn’t go anywhere else. 


* * * 


N front of us, in the first few rows of the stalls, were the extras. The 

day before they had been there till three in the morning, they had re- 
assembled at half-past eight and it was then half-past one. In their paint, 
with the roof open above them and lamps pouring down on them from the 
boxes, they looked somewhat at sea. But the publicity-director told us 
that being in “‘ the front ” of a theatre helped give them backstage atmos- 
phere, and so we took that to be sufficient reason for the outlay of lamps, 
cables and generators which sprawled over the stage like spaghetti. The 
film being made was something about a street singer. Anna Neagle was 
taking a rest from Peg Woffington, Anne Hathaway and whatever other 
roles she is forced into by her partnership with the limited Cedric Hard- 
wicke. It didn’t look one of Britain’s major productions to us, but it was 
nice to see the Lyceum alive again, we had thought Jernin might have 
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killed it. But behind the extras, men were nailing down carpet and fixing 
seats, and posters outside said The Forty Thieves, and that, as we tried to 
explain to our colleague, is a story quite different from films. 


* * * 


T Vauxbelets, in Guernsey, an old monk is building a chapel out of 
Ase pieces of china, which he buys from the children of the district. 
Mass has already been celebrated in the completed portion, which measures 
approximately twenty feet long and fifteen high. ‘The architect-builder is, 
however, adding further shrines to those which already stand. Island 
residents sadly shake their heads and say, “‘ Ah! but he will spoil it!” 
One passes into the dim interior through doors brightly studded with 
tea-cup handles. The light is filtered through a slab of blue glass. At 
first, everything is monochrome. Then wax candles spring to life in holders 
made of tiny shells. One sees, now, the haloes, that have been made with 
broken wine bottles, round the heads of statues, and the wavering patterns 
that have been traced with shattered soup-plates. When Eric Satie spilt 
his red wine on the table-cloth, he would cry, “‘ A miracle has happened.” 
Here is the miracle. Here is a castle seen in a broken tray-load of crockery. 
One passes down tiny steps into two further grottoes, and one shakes the 
hand of the old monk as one leaves. If one is lucky, one is invited by the 
architect-creator to the cellars of the near-by monastery. It is the good 
brother’s duty—the chapel is only a hobby and a prayer !—to look after the 
cider vats. One may buy a full glass for a penny. Cider, architecture and 
faith are proving a great draw for the tourists. 


* * * 


Bie a stockbroker’s prospectus, headed gaily Armament Shares 
Buoyant, we cull the following— 


““ Confidence expressed so persistently in our Review in regard to 
the future of Iron and Steel, Armament and Aircraft shares is now seen 
to have been amply justified. ... The minor war at present launched has 
pointed the way to increasing consumption of a wide variety of 
commodities. . . . It is said that it will call for at least {100,000,000 to put 
us right with ourselves from the defensive point of view. . . . Under 
such conditions, the investor, if he holds the right shares, is seen 
coming royally into his own.” Succeeding pages recommend, as “ the 
right shares,”’ such firms as Vickers, John Brown, Hawker Aircraft, 
de Havilland’s Aircraft, Imperial Chemicals. We find this strangely 
seasonable. Whilst doubting if it refers to Peace and Goodwill, we are 
certain that it means a Prosperous New Year to someone. 
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THE CHINESE ART EXHIBITION 


By LEIGH ASHTON 


HE Chinese Exhibition may react on those interested in the 

Arts in a somewhat surprising way. We in the west have been 

conscious of Chinese Art for a long time. The particular flavour, 

the surprising curve which distinguishes Chinese design has 
been known in Europe ever since the Middle Ages. But while Can Grande 
or the Bishop of Danzig may have worn robes of Chinese tissue and 
while we know that the Caliph Ibn Qalaun in the 14th century had a 
weakness for Chinese stuffs, it is hardly before the second half of the 
17th century that this consciousness of Chinese inspiration became so 
firmly entrenched in the designer’s mind that he had his reference card- 
index, so to speak, of Chinese motifs ready to hand for his every purpose. 
Though these fantasies were in a sense only a reflection of the great classical 
art of China, an art of painting and sculpture of equal importance with 
our European schools, they were also a substitute for the real 18th century 
types appreciated by the Chinese themselves. The idea so prevalent 
among collectors and connoisseurs that the decorative porcelain of the 
later periods, the so-called “‘ famille rose”’ and “‘ famille verte,” represents 
a decadent type, superb in quality though it may be, compared with 
the earlier productions of the Sung and Ming dynasties, is a perfectly 
reasonable assumption. But it is often forgotten and indeed it is hardly 
possible for anyone in Europe to have the knowledge to forget, that the 
later ceramic wares reserved and indeed, executed for the Chinese market, 
have a quality of their own, which the pieces more familiar to European 
eyes lack. It may be the case that our ancestors of the 18th century 
were right and that it is in the superb productions of these “ famille 
rose’? in the Chinese taste, the pieces known by the name of Ku Yiieh 
Hsiian, that China has made one of her greatest contributions to the 
history of applied art. Certainly, no one who has been interested in 
Chinese things, and no one who has turned from what we have often 
thought of in a rather contemptuous manner as fripperies to the earlier 
and more austere effects, can fail to be moved by the exquisite sureness 
of taste in these delicate bowls and vases, their pure surface decorated 
with a carefully drawn flower-spray, a few verses from a poem, the whole 
placed with that perfection of space-sense which is so characteristic 
of the finest Chinese work. These pieces have been gathered together in 
Room 1 at Burlington House, and will, I am sure, prove a revelation to 
everyone. 

The Exhibition, unlike most Exhibitions at the Royal Academy, starts 
on the right as you go in. It is arranged on a chronological basis starting 
with the neolithic pottery of the Yang-shao culture, which dates from 
about the year 3000 B.C. This neolithic pottery is a comparatively recent 
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discovery. We do not know when the Chinese of historical China first 
arrived in the country. All we can say is that there was a Neolithic culture 
in the valley of the Yellow River and that to this valley came another 
race and occupied it. I myself think it probable that these Chinese people 
arrived from somewhere west of Yunnan, that they were a people who 
were used to boats and that they moved down the Yellow River to the 
north in one wave and down the Yangtse to the south in another. In 
the Yellow Valley they found living the race that produced the pottery 
with which the Exhibition starts. It is a pottery of a fine buff body and 
simple, austere shapes painted in black and purple with strong designs 
of spirals, lenticular spots and interlacings. In character-it is allied to 
other cultures of further west and there is a noticeable relation between 
the patterns and those on Mycenaean vases. Fascinating though the 
relationship that this hints at must be, I am afraid the connection is one 
of coincidence, in much the same way that the relation of Peruvian and 
Turcoman textiles is fortuitous. 

The people who.arrived in the Yellow Valley brought with them a 
culture; this culture, as far as Art is concerned, was a bronze one. It 
has a repertory of elaborate geometrical designs and forms of great strength 
and dignity. These forms were based primarily on those of simple 
domestic articles and it was only by transference to higher uses that they 
assumed the ritual significance with which they are always associated. 
We do not know exactly what was the significance of many of the animal 
forms used in the decoration, but having due regard to the animistic 
interest of primitive religion in China, it seems likely that the makers 
were endeavouring to imprison the power associated with the animals 
concerned within the vessel. ‘Thus the Kuei dragon, always connected 
with fertility was, no doubt, used on these bronzes with the idea that in 
one of the rites employed in the harvest ceremonies—the Spring and 
Autumn festivals were of immense significance in the early history of 
China—the emblem of fertility should be prominently associated with 
the vessel used in this rite. Many of these bronzes are particularly beautiful 
in colour owing to the patination produced by long burial in the ground. 
In China this patination is removed and the bronze polished, so that 
these Chinese possessions present a totally different appearance to those 
in Western hands. It would be a mistake to judge the Chinese collection 
represented at the Exhibition by the other examples from other collections 
and museums, for to most people the Chinese specimens, owing to this 
treatment of their patination, seem less attractive ; but in point of fact, 
for shape and decoration, they stand up well to the other examples. It 
would have been wonderful if we could have obtained a large part of the 
celebrated Sumitomo Collection in Japan, but it is now treated almost 
as a Museum and to obtain it would have been impossible. Mr. Sumitomo 
however, feeling that the occasion was one for a supreme effort, has sent 
perhaps the most celebrated of all his pieces, the great covered vessel in 
the form of a monster swallowing a man. This splendid and baroque 
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object will be of particular interest to Western collectors, as a counterpart 
exists in the Musée Cernuschi in Paris and as there have been some 
discussions regarding the date of the Paris example, it will be interesting 
to compare the two. Other particularly interesting examples in the bronze 
room are a picked selection of the celebrated find from Shou-hsien and 
the wonderful series, inlaid with gold and silver from Chin-ts’un. Most 
visitors to the Exhibition will also enjoy very much the delightful bronze 
elephant, which stood for years unrecognised in the Camondo Collection 
at the Louvre. This fascinating beast must be one of the largest bronze 
vessels ever made by the cire perdue process and is a tribute to the great 
skill of the early Chinese metal-workers. 

Room 1, the bronze room, takes us from 3000 B.C. down to 206 B.C., 
the date of the beginning of the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—220 A.D.), 
the first period when there existed in China a great international empire. 
Room 2 starts with this period and finishes with the beginnings of 
Buddhist sculpture; for the most important single event of the Han 
period was the introduction of this religion, which was destined to take 
a firm hold on the popular imagination and sweep all before it in the 
succeeding centuries. 

The expansion of outlook which developed in the Han period, largely 
as a result of territorial and commercial expansion, is reflected in their 
art. The style of the bronze patterns changes from a hard geometric 
accuracy to a sophisticated and elegant formula in which elongated 
animal forms, the legacy of an Asian element, play a large part. An 
emphasis on curvilinear decoration is noticeable in every branch of the 
applied arts, particularly in textile designs. The discoveries of Kozloff 
at Noin-Ola and those of Sir Aurel Stein on the Central Asian route to 
Persia have brought to light some precious fragments of silk weaving in 
a comparatively good state of preservation. The happy find of a lacquer 
bowl, dated 2 B.C., among the Noin-Ola tombs gives documentary 
evidence of the accuracy of the dating, and it is a pleasure to record 
that for the first time these two hoards will be brought together, Leningrad 
and Delhi having both sent representative selections of their collections. 
Had we been able to get the material from the recently discovered 
‘“‘ Basket ’ tomb in Korea, we should have had all the material available, 
but it is too early yet to have obtained these fine relics and their pre- 
servation is at the moment of more importance than their exhibition. 
We have, however, brought the three celebrated gilt-bronze bears together 
and Mr. Stoclet’s animal will nod acquaintance to his cousins from Mr. 
Oppenheim and St. Louis. Han sculpture is exceedingly rare and we 
could expect to obtain neither the horse from General Ho Kiu-ping’s 
monument nor the tiger from Yachou, but interesting bronze figures of 
new types come from Stockholm and Kansas City. Mr. Raphael’s elegant jade 
man and his wood and bronze horse show us how well the Han masters 
understood the elements of sculpture, while Baron v.d. Heydt’s great 
dated slab gives us the type of the celebrated relief carvings from the 
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Wu Liang cemetery, specimens of which are so rare outside China. 
While the bronzes in Room 1 follow a chronological and type development, 
emphasizing the evolution of form and pattern, in Room 2 we have 
abandoned this scheme in favour of a more cultural aspect, showing the 
connection of design in various sections of the applied arts and endeavour- 
ing to convey the flavour of the period rather than the characteristics of 
any particular group. ; 

Room 2 is broken in half by the passage from Room 3 to the Archi- 
tectural Room and in the portion so cut off we have shown a few examples 
of the earliest Buddhist sculpture. Mr. Lehmann’s seated Maitreya is a 
particularly good specimen of the hieratic type of the Ytien-Kang cases 
in Shansi, while Mr. Raphael’s small votive figure is admirable both in 
design and treatment and charming in colour with its faded blue and 
red. In the Architectural Room we break off entirely from our sequence 
and show a Chinese room constructed from an original and showing the 
method of arrangement with furniture, ancestral portraits, etc. ; facing it 
is another interesting Chinese feature, a scholar’s table set out with all 
his brushes, ink slabs, table screens, etc. 

With Room 3 and the Lecture Room which faces it, we embrace the 
whole range of Buddhist art in China. The Mahayanist Canon, the most 
popular in China, with its certain chance of a rebirth in one of the many 
Paradises presided over by one of the great Buddhist Saints, provided 
Chinese sculptors with endless opportunities for the making of images. 
While it was very little appreciated in China, as a foreign importation, 
Buddhist sculpture has in fact, produced in China some great master- 
pieces of religious emotion. These smiling figures, infinitely removed 
from earthly things, yet carry an air of infinite compassion for the human 
race, and it is in this respect that they often far transcend Western con- 
ceptions of the same type. Perhaps the greatest Buddhist figure in the 
world is the Yumedono Kuanyin, but such figures as Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s dry lacquer Kuanyin (Room 3), or the great torso of a 
Bodhisattva from the same collection (Lecture Room), are masterpieces 
of any time or country. Set up in the Octagon is a great primitive Buddha 
twenty feet high, which is a wonderful example of the more austere type of 
Buddhist sculpture. 

Side by side with these figures are shown some of the Buddhist paintings 
from 'Tun-huang, collected by Stein, Pelliot and Oldenburg. Rich in 
colour, superb in drawing, these great religious paintings will come as a 
revelation to many. Among these may also be found the lovely secular 
fragments of silk paintings of Court ladies from Delhi, and the only real 
examples of 8th century painting by a great painter by profession in 
existence ; for most of the Buddhist paintings were the work of monks 
who did not necessarily know how to paint, though many of them did. 
The central feature of Room 3 apart from the paintings is the great slab 
from the tomb of the Emperor T’ai Tsung, founder of the T’ang dynasty 
(618—906 A.D.). This relief, carved from designs by the great painter 
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Yen Li-pen, represents one of T’ai Tsung’s favourite chargers—the 
tomb was ornamented with six of these slabs—and has been lent to the 
Exhibition through the generosity of the Pennsylvania University Museum 
at Philadelphia. We had hoped also to have the celebrated Altar Shrine 
from Boston, formally in the collection of the Viceroy Tuan Fang. This 
masterpiece of Buddhist sculpture is in two parts, one being in the 
collection of Mrs. C. L. Rutherston in England. Mrs. Rutherston has 
lent her part to the Exhibition and the Boston Museum had promised 
their part, but have recently withdrawn their consent for fear of sub- 
marine warfare in the North Atlantic. The chance of once more joining 
these two sections together has therefore been lost. One of the most 
important results of such exhibitions as the present is to reunite parts of 
objects or sets of objects, which have been separated. We have re-united 
a large part of the Chin ts’un find of bronzes, we have assembled almost 
all the Sung ceramics that belonged to the Emperor Ch’ien-lung and we 
intended to show the Tuan fang shrine in its completeness. Another 
failure we have had is equally irritating. The great roth century painting 
of “‘ Spring Morning in the Palace ”’ is only a fragment ; another fragment 
belongs to Mr. Berenson. The remaining fragment has just been discovered 
and has been acquired by Sir Percival David. We would have liked to 
shown the painting complete, but Mr. Berenson will not lend his section. 
Now I perfectly appreciate collectors’ feelings and myself subscribe to 
the dictum that it is not right to move too fragile objects. But this is an 
unique occasion to join for once only, one of the great masterpieces of 
Chinese painting. I am annoyed, not as a member of the Committee, 
but as a lover of Chinese Art. 

In Room 3 are also shown the two great gilt-bronze Buddhist shrines 

belonging to Mrs. Rockefeller and the little masterpiece of the Divine 
Conversation from the Louvre, dated 518 A.D. These are the supreme 
productions of Chinese Religious Art. The quality of expression of the 
Louvre group and the subtle complications of the pee draperies of 
these figures show the highest sense of sculptural value within a limited 
scale. 
Rooms 4 to 7 are given up to the Sung and Yiian Dynasties and are 
devoted principally to paintings and ceramics. One of the great difficulties 
of the Exhibition has been how to show the paintings adequately and 
under glass. It is not at all an easy task to frame a painting which has a 
mount six feet long at top and bottom. If you roll up the mount you lose 
the end-rod for hanging purposes and all the weight of a Chinese painting 
is at the bottom. We have solved the problem by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of slots, but it was not an easy thing to arrange. It will be impossible 
to avoid reflections at this Exhibition. So large an expanse of glass cannot 
be accounted for without reflections and it is for this reason that it is a 
pity we have had to use so much; but our English winters are not the 
right atmosphere for delicate silk, and you who come to the Exhibition 
must be patient about the reflections. 
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There are a number of first-rate paintings in these rooms. Of course, 
a lot of the paintings from China are, in my opinion, copies, but we do 
not propose to show those to such an advantage as the others. There 
remain enough of first-rate importance and in addition we have such 
well-known masterpieces as the ‘‘ Drunken Orgy,” belonging to M. 
Stoclet; the scroll of “ Geese” from the Honolulu Institute of Fine 
Arts; the Kansas City ‘‘ Landscape” by Hsia Kuei and Hui Tsung’s 
great painting of “ Magpies.” Boston’s withdrawal, of course, costs us 
the “ Ladies Preparing Silk ” and “ The Nine Dragons,” and the great 
album with Ma Yiian’s “ Spring Willows and Distant Mountains.” 
But they have been much reproduced and it is interesting to have so 
many lesser-known and perhaps equally good paintings. The album 
leaves from the Ethnographical Museum at Berlin; Mr. Oppenheim’s 
great landscape, the “ Buffaloes Crossing the Stream” from the 
Metropolitan, make up for these losses. With the paintings are shown in 
Room 4, the Imperial wares of the Sung Dynasty, the Ko, Kuan 
and Fu ware, the last, shown for the first time in any bulk. The 
identification of these wares has long been a mystery and I confess that 
I still find it impossible to distinguish between Ko and Kuan, but questions 
of connoisseurship apart, these simple wares with their exquisite cool 
glazes of smooth quality and soft colours are the masterpieces of the 
potter’s craft technically, though aesthetically I find them too feminine. 
I much prefer the ¢z’u chou with its splendid architectural forms and 
superbly-painted designs to the more sensuous, but less virile Palace 
pieces. 

In Room 5 is the Chin ware with its transmutations of colour from 
sky-blue to lavender-purple. This lovely ware, though not rated so high 
in China as the classes shown in the previous room, is to Western eyes 
more attractive and more aesthetically satisfying. In the same room is 
the great masterpiece of Hsia Kuei, perhaps the most celebrated of all 
the painters of the Sung Dynasty: “10,000 4 Down the River.” The 
picture is a horizontal scroll 39 feet long by 18 inches deep and shows 
the Yangtse in every phase of its great passage from source to mouth. 
Hsia Kuei, whose landscape is particularly fine, has here excelled himself. 
Every foot of this great painting is a masterpiece in itself. 

Where an Exhibition has so much to show and where a large proportion 
of this is unfamiliar, it is very necessary to vary the arrangement. In 
Room 6 therefore, we have arranged to show the tz’ chou ware perhaps 
the most decorative of all the Sung wares with its black and white colour 
scheme, on a long stepped fitting, stretching across the room from side 
to side. Above this will be paintings and facing it cases containing the 
ting ware, with its soft creamy glaze, and the chien ware with its variations 
on a brown theme. Underneath the tz’u chou will be textiles of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, including the celebrated chasuble from the Marien- 
Kirche, Danzig, with a design of parrots in gold on a black ground and 
the name “ En-Nasir” ; one of the titles of the 14th century Caliph Ibn 
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Qalaun. The Arab chronicler Abu el Fida records the presentation to 
Qalaun in 1323 of seven hundred pieces of stuff with his titles woven into it by 
a Mongolian mission and this is no doubt one of the pieces. We had hoped 
to put beside it the vestments found in the tomb of Can Grande at Verona, 
which were of Chinese brocade, but the Abyssinian situation seems to 
have reduced the vestments to a state of more than usual fragility and 
we have had to content ourselves with the very interesting dalmatic from 
Copenhagen, formerly in the Kalandsbruderschaft at Stratsund. 


Room 7 is given up to celadons, ranging from the pale blue-grey of 
the pieces made by the elder of the brothers Chang at the Han liu hill 
to the deep olive of the Northern group with their exquisitely drawn 
patterns incised in the paste; with them are the early lacquers, the dull 
reds and mother o’ pearl inlays, a pleasant contrast to the cool greens 
of the celadons. Here, too, are some fine examples of silk tapestry (K’o ssu), 
for which the Chinese are greatly celebrated, particularly interesting 
being some of the early pieces from the Palace Collection with their 
delicately woven designs after paintings. It is difficult to imagine that 
these exquisite panels are woven by exactly the same process as are thick 
woollen tapestries. A further case of lacquer leads the way to 
Room 8, where we plunge at once into the decorative wares of the Ming 
dynasty. Against the end wall an arrangement of the turquoise and 
aubergine enamelled wares on the biscuit makes a splash of colour against 
the cool blues and yellows of Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s great Ming 
Carpet. In cases on the wall are arranged the porcelains of the early Ming 
dynasty, the blue and whites, the five-colour wares and those decorated 
with under-glaze copper red. Conspicuous among these are the marvellous 
examples of the precious “fresh red” of the 15th century, notable 
examples being the Yung Lo stem-cup from the Palace and a most 
ravishing wine-pot in the form of an artichoke, the petals in relief. A 
central case contains picked ivories and that curious characteristic output 
of China, the carved rhinoceros horns, credited with special curative 
powers, in particular for ailments of the stomach. Good ivories are a 
great rarity and these are of the highest quality, in particular the relief 
of a yak from the Stoclet Collection, Brussels. 


The big room at the Academy is given up to the decorative ware of 
the Ching dynasty. K’ang Hsi, whose reign corresponded almost exactly 
in time and character to that of ‘‘ Le Roi Soleil,” developed a passion for 
those porcelains with a predominant scheme of green. Here will be found 
the splendid “ famille vertes, noires and jaunes” for which this reign 
was famous, set off by four great Coromandel screens. Mme. Langweill’s 
example, with the storks and pine trees, must surely be the finest screen 
in the world. The splendour of the design and its admirable restraint 
and spacing, contrast vividly with the more gorgeous but more fussy 
scenes on the other pieces. Two wonderful silk tapestries on a yellow 
ground from the Metropolitan Museum, New York, are rarities for 
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their great size. In the centre of the room are three cases with combi- 
nations of self colour, powder blue and peach-bloom, coral and yellow, 
apple-green and sang-de-boeuf. Nearby is a stepped block, designed as 
a hill on which all the models of animals, of which the Chinese were so 
fond, are grouped. Known to the Hanging Committee as “‘ the Mappin 
Terrace,” it is intended to show to the best advantage a number of pieces 
of this kind in a restricted space, while not allowing by its variety of 
levels and planes, one group to interfere with another. It is planned on 
modern principles and the different masses in its volume will, we hope, 
prove of interest to those for whom such principles in the relation of art 
to industry are of paramount importance at the present day. 

From the big gallery, No. 9, we pass into 10, devoted to the latter 
part of the Ming Dynasty. Strict chronological sequence is here abandoned, 
the length and complexity of the Ming Dynasty necessitating its division 
into two groups, the dividing point being roughly the year 1500. Room 
10 contains everything after that date and in it we show all the cloisonné 
enamel. Cloisonné is to most people unpleasant in colouring and material, 
but the earlier pieces have a rich quality of tone, which makes up for the 
somewhat fussy types of design. They look at their best massed together 
and their turquoise, lapis, and sealing-wax red show up well against 
Mr. Del Drago’s splendid yellow-ground tapestry. The altar-table from 
the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam and the ice-chest from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are particularly fine pieces, but I think it is Mr. Cel 
Drago’s tapestry that will win the prize in this room. Adjoining Room 10 
is the large and rather dark South Room, devoted to the water-colours 
at the Academy Exhibitions. Here are the late jades, specially lit to show 
off their varying shades of colour, and the main group of silks, embroid- 
eries and robes. In this particular branch of Chinese Art, the thing of 
paramount importance is the quality of the work. There is a great 
variation in this quality and it is much better to show a few of the finest 
pieces, than a large number. Almost every great-aunt has a ‘‘ Mandarin ” 
coat or skirt and it would have been possible to fill several rooms with 
them, but the few picked examples which we are exhibiting are worth 
a hundred of the ordinary kind. Among the weavings of various sorts 
the extraordinary tapestry belonging to Major Percival is worth notice. 
About ten feet long by five feet wide, it is designed with a pattern of flowers 
and woven in polychrome on a ground of gold thread, the workmanship 
and colouring being of the most supreme quality. It is surrounded with 
a border woven entirely in peacock’s feathers, showing that it was for 
Imperial use. 

Room 11, the last room in the Exhibition, is given up entirely to “ famille 
rose ” and Canton enamel. The walls are covered with a soft blue, the 
colour of Chinese coolie’s clothes. Against this darkish ground the delicate 
pinks and greens of the 18th century eggshell show up to advantage. 
The exquisite pieces in the Chinese taste will, I think, astonish 
those accustomed to the more banal decoration of the so-called ‘“ seven 
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border ”’ plates. Such pieces are difficult to obtain in Europe and the 
contribution of the Palace Collection is extremely welcome in consequence. 
Some of the pierced lamps and vases are, however, striking examples of 
misapplied ingenuity. 

On entering the Exhibition the visitor will be faced with a huge 
Buddhist statue which fills the Octagon. It is a remarkable example of 
the sculpture of the 5th century ; stands twenty-two feet high, weighs six- 
teen tons and has been great trouble to erect. But its singularly impressive 
appearance dominates the Exhibition and it strikes the somewhat austere 
note which the Exhibition should bring. Also in the Octagon is one of the 
most interesting objects in the whole Exhibition ; an early bronze ritual 
vessel, given by the “ Old Buddha ” to Queen Victoria and lent by H.M. 
the King; it is very remarkable that the ‘“‘ Old Buddha ”’ should have 
thought that Queen Victoria would like such an object, and evidence of 
the great honour she wished to pay to the great Queen of the West. 

The complexities of arranging an Exhibition of so vast a size in so 
short a time, put a great strain on the Hanging Committee. We have to 
plan, largely on paper, effects which it is difficult to judge until they are 
put into execution. When they are finished, as likely as not there is no 
time to alter them. There is practically never, in these Exhibitions, enough 
time to give those very necessary adjustments and situations which make 
all the difference to the proper presentation of the objects. The raising 
of a vase, the lowering of a fitting, the extra contrast of a different ground, 
the time to try a dozen combinations of pieces, are never possible. We 
can, of course, only do our best to carry through a scheme of some sort, 
which will, we hope, be successful. But so many things militate against 
complete success that we can only hope that the result will be compara- 
tively all right. The public who see the Exhibition have very little idea 
of the immense detail involved in the setting out of such an Exhibition. 
We welcome criticism, but we believe it will be understanding criticism. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE ON THE 
YOUNG ENGLISH POETS 


Between EDITH SITWELL and ROBERT HERRING 


EAR Miss Sitwell, 30.10.35 
I’m tired of saying I hope I’m not impertinent, to people I 
think ask for it. So I’m going to state without preamble that 
I think the trouble with modern poetry isn’t the poetry but 
the reviewing it gets. 

It doesn’t seem to me criticism, because people either say it’s “ good ” 
or it’s “‘ bad.” I’m not going to set up that old Aunt Sally that poetry, 
which is poetry, can’t be bad; it can only vary in degrees of goodness : 
for I consider that an impertinence, I really do. One hasn’t a right 
to say that, because poetry answers a need. There are different kinds of 
poetry, each of which different people think good. One can only say 
that one or other kind answers a need in proportion as that itself deserves 
being answered. 

But the present ‘‘ movement” in poetry is either reviewed by the 
young who are part of it, or else by elders who discount them and are 
ignorantly unsympathetic. Whereat the young say that’s because the 
elders can’t keep up with the “movement” and the elders retort 
that anyway, it’s only a rat-dance after piper Eliot. So what might 
be a ‘movement ”’ becomes a suburbanly vicious circle, with people 
standing round, putting thumbs up or down and the poet in the middle 
taking whatever salute accords with the contemporary colour of his shirt. 
Colours run and salutes turn so easily into the poses of preachers. I 
feel that the poet’s “‘ job ”’ (it’s an essential word) is to be bard. 

And to be bard, you have to know how to sing, and to judge a bard 
you have to know how to sing (which is a different thing from being 
engaged in learning how to). And all these things get forgotten. And so 
I thought, when I saw so many new books of verse stacking up, that 
it would be a good thing if I could send them to you. They are: 

Poems. By William Empson. Chatto & Windus. 

Twenty Seven Poems. By Alan Pryce-Jones. Heinemann. 

The Winter House. By Norman Cameron. Dent. 

First Day. By Clifford Dyment. Dent. 

First Poems. By Reyner Heppenstall. Heinemann. 

Orchestra. By ‘Teresa Hooley. Blackwell. 

Under The Eyelid. By Bryan Guinness. Heinemann. 
I’m sure that, as a poet, you will be interested in their variety and I 
shall be grateful to know what, as a poet, you think of them. 


Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT HERRING 
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sae 
Dear Mr. Herring, 3-11.35 


I was of course, delighted to hear from you . . . But tell me: have 
I ever done anything to offend you ? Otherwise, it is impossible to explain 
why a busy editor should ask a busy poet to contemplate most of this 
verse . . . But since you insist. 

I read Mr. Heppenstall’s First Poems with no interest but some com- 
passion. It is impossible to avoid feeling sorry for Mr. Heppenstall, who 
is always being savaged and knocked about by Beauty. She gives him, 
for instance, a thorough beating on page 3— 


““ Beauty packed so thick in the air about me 
And with pulse so devout it bruised my temples.” 


Having had his head banged in this manner, we cannot be surprised that 
on page 7 he 
“ Cried aloud for the terror of beauty ” 
or that on page 1, he proclaims 
“And, above all things, I would forget the ruthlessness 
of beauty.” 


No wonder that he excludes her so completely from his poems, for when 
it comes to these, Mr. Heppenstall undoubtedly wins the round. 
Mr. Dyment and Mr. Cameron are, I believe, two of the gentlemen 
who are in the habit of selling pups to New Verse. 
Mr. Dyment writes of 
“ men 
Whose close-shaved features fade 
Into anonymous shade of bowler hat.” 


Mr. Cameron does not. But it doesn’t matter. 

Mr. MacNeice belongs to the Bungalow School of poetry over which 
Mr. Grigson presides. (I have long suspected that Mr. Grigson’s Doppel- 
gdnger, Mr. Martin Boldero, chose that nom-de-plume because he 
imagines Boldero rhymes with bungalow.) Mr. MacNeice’s poems are 
very dull, and seem coated with chocolate. 

Mr. Bryan Guinness’s poems are very dull and seem coated with 
slime ; they are muscleless and torpid, in spite of his evident belief that 
they are vivacious. Mr. Guinness had a horrid time at a cocktail party, 
and determined to tell us about it. No other reason can be found for 
the printing of these verses. 

Miss Teresa Hooley is a soprano crooner, and those persons who like 
crooning will like Miss Hooley’s verses. 

And now for Mr. Pryce-Jones, who is a very different matter. He 
has a very personal and highly accomplished technique, individual al- 
though it has been trained, obviously, by Hopkins. He is capable of 
every variety of movement, and if only he produced images and evocations 
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as lovely as the rhythms, he would be a very fine poet. Unhappily, his 
images often lack Vitality, and though he most certainly apprehends 
beauty, his images fail in some manner. Conventional Poem, for 
instance, would, had Mr. Pryce-Jones produced more glamour, had the 
images been stronger, with his really remarkable power over rhythm, 
have been an extremely beautiful poem. Even so, it has a strange and 
lovely movement, perfectly controlled ; the waves lap gently under the 
rhythm, and the sea airs move under and over the lines, which are 
exquisitely balanced. I hope Mr. Pryce-Jones will work at attaining a 
greater expressiveness, and we shall have in him a really remarkable 
poet. 

Mr. Empson is the complete reverse of Mr. Pryce-Jones. Both these 
poets have originality, but Mr. Empson’s vitality exceeds that of Mr. 
Pryce-Jones, whilst his technique, his power over rhythm, is less. At 
moments he seems to be engaged in a kind of Laocoon struggle with an 
entanglement of slimy S’s. At other moments, there are chewing-gum 
sketches of silence in the middle of a line (mot caesuras) for no reason. 
When he uses double rhymes, placed close together, or assonances placed 
close together, he does not do so skilfully, and the effect is unfortunate. 
In spite of these faults, however, he is areal writer, his poems come alive 
on the page, and I am sure you will agree with me that it is absurd to 
mention him in the same breath as any of the people we have discussed 
hitherto, with the exception of Mr. Pryce-Jones. 


Mr. Dylan Thomas is a still younger poet, and he seems to me to 
show most remarkable promise. He has not found himself yet, for he is 
tangled in a perfect web of complexes, mainly about the human body. 
But take these lines : 


““ I see the boys of summer in their ruin 

Lay the gold tithings barren, 

Setting no store by harvest, freeze the soils ; 

There in their heat the winter floods 

Of frozen loves they fetch their girls 

And drown the cargoed apples in their tides. 
* * * 

These boys of light are curdlers in their folly, 

Sour the boiling honey ; 

The jack of frost they finger in the hives ; 

There in the sun the frigid threads 

Of doubt and dark they feed their nerves ; 

The signal moon is zero in their voids.”’ 


This appears to me to show very remarkable promise, and now, Mr. 
Herring, what have you to say to all this ? 


Yours sincerely, 
EDITH SITWELL 
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III 
Dear Miss Sitwell, pees 
I have plenty to say. But first let me assure you that till now you had 
done nothing (or almost nothing) to offend me. Why should you think so? 
I had meant the books as a tribute. Of course, if you would prefer, I 
could send them to Miss Hooley. But judging from her Exercise in the 
Modern Manner : 
“ Rats— 
Rat-tails, 
Rat-bellies, 
Rat-guts : 
RAILS : 
My desires ! ”’, 


I don’t think she’d appreciate them. What kind of exercise can it be; 
do you think ? It sounds a very Elizabethan (garden of) Arden to me! 
Now, I agree with much that you say—though you say it in a way that 
makes me think a busy poet has also that other attribute of a bee, a 
sting. Admitted that many of the writers whose works I sent you are 
immature. There is no sin in that. The sin will come if they fail to develop. 
That development I had hoped that you would encourage. For who 
more able than you, with your mastery over words, to relieve these young 
writers of their guilt-feeling at dealing in words, which are their medium ? 
It strikes me as absurd that anyone who, with a reputation, has 
assumed a responsibility, should say: “If the writing of poetry is 
his natural ability (and he will soon find that out), all a poet needs is 
an English dictionary and a thorough soaking in the English poets.” 
One might add, the American, and (viewing Auden, the German), but if 
one once started adding, one would never stop. The point, however, 
is that too many of these seem to think they shouldn’t really be writing 
at all, but laying bricks or revivalist hands. You may agree. Rather more 
than I wish you to. Still, the fact that you found three out of ten of my 
books “‘ remarkably promising,” is an encouragement. 


Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT HERRING 


IV 
7 L1G 5 
Dear Mr. Herring, ; 

It was nice of you, of course, to pay me a tribute. But I must confess 
that it is rather a heavy one—so heavy that I am bowed down beneath 
1t. 
No, you should not have sent the books to Miss Hooley. ‘The Salvation 
Army would have been better, since these young versifiers would, no 
doubt, have been judged by that admirable body by the amount of 
personal virtue that peeps through their verse—not as poets. 
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With the exception of Mr. Pryce-Jones, Mr. Empson and Mr. ‘Thomas, 
the young poets whose works you have sent me are not immature—they 
are simply non-existent. I can’t encourage their development, for there 
is nothing to encourage. They see nothing in the world, hear nothing, 
apprehend nothing. They cannot recreate an object for us so that we 
see it for the first time in all its truth and beauty and that is one of the 
functions of a poet. 

I do not agree with you that ‘‘too many of these seem to think 
they shouldn’t really be writing at all, but laying bricks, etc.” They 
appear to me to be very well pleased with their twitterings, and in any 
case they would make very bad brick-layers—their hands, if one can 
judge from their verse, are too weak. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDITH SITWELL 


I don’t think Miss Hooley’s poem is Elizabethan (garden of) Arden. 
There is certainly no beauty culture about it. 


Vv 


Dear Miss Sitwell, 9-11.35 

Why must Pegasus be a high horse ? Must he even be harnessed to 
Boadicea’s chariot (though of course, no one knows better than you 
how to drive that vehicle) ? Can’t he draw a helpful plough ? 

I agree with you that, academically considered, many of the new poets 
don’t—yet—know their “ job’. But jobs, and the approach to them, 
vary. It is no longer, thank goodness (which of course is Freud), considered 
that marriage or failure to marry is sufficient cause for a poem. “‘ There 
are,’ MacNeice is for once right in saying, in the usual discussion of 
Auden, Day Lewis and Spender, “at least a dozen or so other young 
poets in England to-day who, whatever their “ creed,’’ at any rate believe 
in and write about something other than their own moods.” That, surely, 
is all to the good, since moods are never so deceptive as when one’s 
young. 

One of these moods I still feel is that one shouldn’t be writing. It 
is precisely here that I had hoped you would help. As you know, Day 
Lewis finds himself in Revolution in Writing, forced to “ suppose, what 
is unlikely, that he (i.e., the bourgeois writer) is capable of holding down 
a manual job of work.” This leads him to the conclusion that “ under 
present conditions he will have scarcely any energy or time left for 
writing.” ‘That will always, of course, apply to anyone who tries to do 
two things at once—but why should anyone whose tools are words, 
whose brain is his hands, feel impelled to satisfy that particular kind of 
inferiority implied by “ holding down a manual job of work?”’ The writer 
works with eyes, ears, and, what is forgotten, imagination as well as brain. 


He also uses his hands to type. Need he be ashamed at not being able 
to wield a pick-axe ? 
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Day Lewis also forces himself to observe, on page 19 of the same 
pamphlet, that the writer to-day must be like a schoolmaster, and that 
is the weakness of his auto-suggested position. The poet is no school- 
master, whose pupils ave to listen (and, when they can, leave the room). 
He is bard, whose adherents follow. I say “ follow ”’ deliberately, because 
the poet has always been in advance of his fellows. The real revolution 
is not for writing, which is a mechanical expression of a shared feeling 
that in most is inarticulate, but for straightening of the sub-conscious, 
for courage of personal consciousness, for freedom of self. THEN, one 
forgets self. Let man cease to fear his self and he will not be afraid of 
Men. But to try to make Men (i.e. man-kind) friendly in order to stop 
one’s own fear—that is like blowing out one’s cheeks so as to feel like 
Jack the Giant Killer. We are ourselves the Kingdom of Heaven : when 
we have strength to be it individually, there is hope we shall be socially. 
But to drown an un-admitted Self in Society is sheer death-wish. 

Because they don’t do that, I feel the young poets, though perhaps 
not uniformly worth your consideration, are collectively significant. Cross 
as you may, and appear to, be with me or them, I can’t help feeling that 
your better nature will prevail . . . even to the extent of explaining to 
me why Mr. Grayson has to come into this discussion. 


Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT HERRING 


VI 
5 Biome eels 
Dear Mr. Herring, 

Pegasus must be a high horse, inasmuch as he is in the habit of flying. 
Or, in any case, you must admit that he should be able to gallop ? If, in 
referring to Pegasus being harnessed to Boadicea’s chariot, you are 
implying that this is what I have done, may I point out that Boadicea 
was beaten in battle and that I have not yet known that experience ? 
Pegasus may draw a helpful plough, but a plough is not of much use 
unless there is some seed to sow. 

It is the business of a poet to know his job. Would you employ a cook 
who had never learnt to cook, and who took no trouble and who didn’t 
know the difference between a mushroom and a poisonous fungus ? 

I agree with you in thinking that personal moods are not the only 
subjects for poetry ; but I think the poet’s clay—his blood, his nerves— 
have to go to the making of a poem, which cannot be merely exteriorised. 
I don’t understand what you mean by the phrase “ why should anyone 
whose tools are words, whose brain is his hands, feel impelled to satisfy 
that particular kind of inferiority implied by ‘ holding down a manual 
job of work ?’” But I do agree that the poet is no schoolmaster, although 
he does, of course, train the eyes and ears of his readers, and their sensi- 
bility generally. On the other hand, I cannot believe you are right in 
saying that writing is “a mechanical expression of a shared feeling that 
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in most is inarticulate.” I don’t believe it is mechanical, and I think 
that though the feeling should be shared, it has not, in all probability, 
been shared until the poet brought it into the light. F 

Again, I do not really understand what you mean by the phtases ~a.. 
to drown an unadmitted Self in Society is sheer death-wish . . . Because 
they don’t do that, I feel the young poets, though perhaps not uniformly 
worth your consideration, are collectively significant.” Do you mean by 
the first phrase that these young people are trying to be honest ? With 
regard to most of them, nobody could deny it ; but honesty is not enough ; 
there should also be inspiration. And “ significant ! ’ Of what are they 
significant ? How can a poet be significant if he has nothing to signify 
and no expressiveness ? eet 

Mr. Grigson’s name is Gregson, not Grayson. He edits, or his wife 
edits, a paper called New Verse, of inordinate and notorious funniness. 
I am not cross, only weary. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDITH SITWELL 


VII 
13.41.45 
Dear Miss Sitwell, 

I stand corrected. But I won’t lie down. You win (as you remind me, 
you always have), and that only makes me wish we hadn’t had to become 
adversaries. For, forced into that position, I am also forced to realise 
that I am an inadequate champion for the young moderns, . . . being 
not so young and finding many of them not so modern. Even Auden 
shocked me with the conventionality of his thought in his Dance of Death, 
though it provided an entertaining evening. Many of the others seem to 
think they are being non-repetitive simply because they put zip-fasteners 
on to Malvolio instead of cross-garters. But I can’t help feeling that you 
should console yourself by remembering that these may not ultimately 
be poets at all. You'll at once say that is evident, and I’ll reply, why 
then be wearied, for they’ll be forgotten as Roden Noel, John Davidson, 
Emerson, and those others whom they often unwittingly resemble, are 
forgotten. But what I mean is, that with experience, they may find that 
they do not want to write poetry at all. I personally think that 
George Barker shows more feeling for words in his hypnotic book Fanus 
ae in his verse. But that is a personal feeling and I wouldn’t dogmatise 
about it. 

Why they seem to me significant is this. They are the first writers 
whom one may genuinely call post-war. They have broken away from 
that old blighted bitterness. My generation can remember the war, its 
outbreak and even some of the days before it, with Bleriot, suffragettes 
and kinemacolor. We grew up with the war, with the cinema, and with 
the spread of Freud’s teaching, we remember when Joyce wrote poems 
on Love. These writers have come after. They take all that for granted. 
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They have never known a world without films and phobias. The Waste 
Land was their Georgian Poetry. The danger is that they take that work, 
which marked the end of a period, as the beginning of a new, simply 
because of its technical novelty. But through Eliot, they reached to 
Owen and de la Mare, who is being the latest “ re-discovery,”” and 
through them to what Day Lewis is naively aware of being necessary, 
“a thorough soaking in the English poets.”’ 

_You, and I, read Eliot and Owen as they came out. I remember the 
difference to my life which Counter Attack made. But we can’t blame the 
young writers for being babies in 1914. Let us rather, congratulate them 
for being ready to reconstruct, to look forward instead of back, and to 
face a stringent new world rather than to play at sand-castles in the 
ruins of the old. I admit that they may not, in the full sense, be poets— 
though I naturally exempt more than you. Since you quoted lines to 
prove your argument, I would quote others from the same poem of 
Heppenstall : 

“ Shun my world, or accept it wholly. Do not 
Bruise those grasses with sandal-thongs, enduring 
On your ankles no weal.” 


But then I found also, six pages further : 


“* Desires that stand as creaming milk behold 
No gaunt Madonnas standing at the gate,” 


and that seems to play into your hands! One doesn’t want only rational 
logic—but, this awful business of not caring for words! Still, though 
they may have less music than message, there is, surely, a message? 
Moreover, surely they are dealing with as yet unresolved material which 
causes, if it does not actually call for, a disregard for certain principles 
of prosody, which you find distasteful ? I don’t suggest that the material 
is assimilated or that the thought is in every instance any more original 
for using it. Auden is still more Beggars’ Opera (the real not the River- 
side) than Songs of Lenin. All of them are slightly intoxicated by iodine 
and isotherms. They are as enthusiastic over aeroplanes as Mr. Wells, 
who has never got used to them, and they’ve inherited Mr. Priestley’s 
conviction, or is it copy, that the night-club is both wickeder and duller 
than a fish-dive or coffee stall. But they don’t write like Mr. Priestley, 
whose epigram you no doubt remember— 

“The young men shouted with the band 

And pranced their partners across the floor. 

Yet when they had done, I saw them stand 

A moment—dubious, in Elsinore.” 


Now, isn’t the fifth scene of The Dog Beneath the Skin more interesting 
than this ? Isn’t MacNeice better when he’s writing verse such as, say, 
Valediction, than when he’s making authoritative but inaccurate statements 
that “ poets began to write free verse because at the time there seemed 
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nothing else to do ” or that, surprisingly, “ knowledge of the surréalistes’ 
work is beginning only now (1935) to penetrate into England.” (I remember 
Pryce-Jones observing in 1931 that, of course, surréalisme had shot its 


bolt). 
I’m sorry I expressed myself badly. That must be a fault I share with 
these authors . . . Or could it be that they and I speak the same language 


and that that’s why I feel at home with them ? In any case, as you do 
not appear to have understood most of my letter, there doesn’t seem 
much point in going on, does there ? 
Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT HERRING 


VIII 
T4sE Ts 
Dear Mr. Herring, ieee 
If this is the post-war generation, I think collecting postage-stamps 
would be better than collecting poetry ! As for your feeling at home with 
them, heaven forfend that one should attend an at-home! But this is a 
conversazione. No, there is no point in going on. 


Yours sincerely, 
EDITH SITWELL 
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KIRGHISTAN 


By SOPHIA LEGNA 
(Translated by Bryher.) 


N Moscow our friends buzzed with good advice; “ if you really 
must go to Kirghistan, buy three kilos more of macaroni and another 
two kilos of chocolate.” I was obedient and bought them. “ The 
Kirghiz always want to be given thread; you will never stand the 
trip, five days and five nights, partly through the desert, it’s hell.” I 
swallowed more suggestions and more prophecies and then my friend E. 
and I found ourselves at the station with our friends in a circle around us, 
for we were sitting at the very top of a mountain of overloaded sacks, with 
the ice-picks on the tip of it. Tied to them were our riding whips and a 
Flit spray. Suddenly our compartment was stormed by another friend, 
breathlessly bearing six empty bottles ; these are indispensable ; before the 
desert begins we are to fill them up with tea. But this is too much. I 
explain that I have had enough advice, untimely prophecies, good friends 
and empty bottles, to last me to the end of my life and then, as happens 
always in Russia, the train begins to move, gently, gently, without any 
warning, and we are at last free of our good, kind, careful friends. 

Then begins the journey through the unending Russian plain. When 
we awake, the sun on the horizon, rises above a sea of corn, only in the 
evening to sink once more into fields of grain. It rises over bushy steppes 
and sets behind them; then, before Orenburg, the real steppes start. 
There is tea to drink, and chess to play ; there are discussions. Always 
and before everything else, there are discussions. Each halt is a gay fair, 
with the eternally steaming samovars ready with water for tea at every 
station. Peasant women wait with milk, butter, eggs, roast fowls, fish, 
tomatoes and melons, Starvation seems unlikely for the present. 

There is an old man travelling with us, looking like a bard with his 
long white beard. At the stations after Orenburg he is nearly always 
surrounded with Cassacks and Kirghiz. He is Russian and doubtless 
speaks their language. It is easy to become acquainted on a Russian 
platform, when one is obviously foreign, as we are. No, he is not a bard 
but he is something very, very like it. He collects Kirghiz songs. He has 
already published one book of three thousand songs and is now busy 
with a second, equally large, collection. No wonder that they know him 
so well and he, them. He looks far out over the steppe, where the grass 
is no longer so luxuriant but changes more into straw. Only occasionally 
we see a small pool, surrounded with sand, and learn that it is salt water. 
He says that there, where we see rushes on the shore, only a few years 
ago he shot tigers, yes, so very few years back ; and he stares dreamily 
over the salt steppe to the horizon where a camel caravan is passing, 
one animal swaying slowly behind the other, just as they did a thousand 
years ago. Then there is a sudden noise over our heads, a whole squadron 
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of aeroplanes flies southwards and the Cassacks look up, still a little 
puzzled and yet so used to them already. We stare too and smile, yes, 
only a few years ago... ; 

Next day the sun beats hotly on the yellow desert sand. We are going 
through the deserts of Kisil Kum and Kara Kum. The thin young man 
in his Russian blouse looks curiously in our direction. He has a long, long 
journey still before him, further than our own, He changes at the Turksib : 
and goes to a town south of Lake Balkash. Twenty thousand inhabitants 
and of course, quite modern. No, he smiles, he is not an engineer ; he 
is a teacher and has been to Leningrad on three months’ leave to study. 
He could have stayed there but did not want to do so. After all, he was the 
first teacher to drive out of Turksib into the steppes on one of the first 
engines. There where his town stands to-day, he had set up a couple of 
tables of raw wood and soon surprised nomads were sitting round and 
learning to read and write. ‘“‘ You understand, it would be hard to leave 
them . . .”’ We understand. 

We understand as well the excited passenger with the spectacles and 
the pointed beard, who comes tumbling into our compartment. He has 
very little luggage but a marvellous shot gun. He watches us for a time 
and then asks if we happen to know what Obschestwenni rabota means ? 
Of course we know, it is ““ community work.” Then would we feel inclined 
to do a little, now, at this moment ? Willingly. What does he want done, 
tea made, or stockings mended ? He draws a long letter out of his pocket. 
“TI have noticed that you speak languages, would you be so kind as to 
translate this letter into English, French and German?” We will try, 
but it is not easy. The man is a Professor of Ornithology in Leningrad 
and the letter is addressed to the corresponding institutes in Berlin, 
Paris and London. It deals with specialised ornithological questions of 
the primeval coniferous forests in northern Tienschan ; it is 40° centigrade 
and we sweat over our work while the comrade professor cleans his gun, 
his only companion in the primeval forest. “‘ To study birds, you under- 
stand, one has to be alone.”” We do understand. 

We bid the professor farewell, let the train go further towards Tashkent 
and change into the crowded compartment that has to shelter us for 
another night until we reach Frunse, the capital of Kirghistan. 


* * * 


The sun shines on dust, on a bustling market full of horses, camels, 
sheep and melons. No Kirghiz walks; women, men and children, all 
of them ride. Business conferences, all the town chatter and disputes are 
settled on horseback. Horses stick their heads together when riders want 
to whisper in each other’s ears. The streets are broad and long, edged 
with poplars, behind which are low, whitewashed houses. Caravans plod 
by. There are Kirghiz fathers and mothers, on horses or on camels, with 
tiny children in front of them; only very tiny ones, for the four or five 
year-old must manage his horse himself. Many of the women wear 
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enormous, strange, white, turban-like head coverings and we learn with 
astonishment and dismay, that each of these big white things needs from 
ten to forty metres of linen; the richer the woman is, the more stuff, 
therefore the more noble, and this with 45° centigrade in the shade. But 
the fur caps the men wear do not look exactly cool, either. 

We see everything hurriedly, for to-morrow we go further. So we trot 
to the authorities and chance has it that we meet others with the same 
strange wishes as ourselves, and so we shall really get a Ford lorry with 
room for ten people and all the luggage; twenty people will sit inside 
(naturally, on the luggage), and it will drive without road or path, through 
the steppes and the rivers and over mountains, and seitschas we shall be 
there, where we long to be, on the shores of the big, blue, inland sea 
Issik-Kul. We have learned to understand seztschas, it means “‘ immediately ”’ 
and lasts a few hours in European Russia, but seztschas grows longer the 
further east the way lies. So we ask, exactly how long will it take us? ; 
oh, a day perhaps from early morning until at any rate late at night. At 
least then we shall come to the further end of the warm, big lake even 
if we do not get to “ T’scholpan-Ata ”’ itself, which is the big State 
property on the north coast, on the southern slope of the Kungi-Ala-tau, 
the northern 'Tienschan mountains. The name of the famous Sowchose- 
horses was uttered with awe and pride. Thousands of horses were bred 
there. ‘‘ You can ride there, Tovarischtschi*, as much and as far as your 
hearts desire and as far as you have the favour of the little Napoleon, 
the economic leader of the Sowchose and you may be sure of that.” We 
are given a letter of introduction to him, who would decide about the 
quality of our horses... 

An old Ford is a remarkable vehicle. It can do everything. Keeping 
the right direction with the help of compasses, it drives on through high 
steppe grasses, through sand, through dust a metre high, through rivers, 
splashing the water back over the inhabitants inside it, who shriek with 
joy, for the sudden coolness is pleasant. Still, we are promised coolness 
for the Issik-Kul is 1,900 metres high and we ought to reach it before 
nightfall. Before nightfall ? Seitschas is not so quick in Turkestan nor 
can the old Ford go so fast. ‘‘ Just wait, comrades, until we won’t have 
to use old Fords any more, till next year when our own factories will turn 
out a car a minute and then . . .”’ But he could not finish his sentence 
for the old Ford jerked the words out of his mouth. Perhaps it was 
annoyed that in only another year it would be replaced. Whether it were 
or not, there was a crash and we were flung out over the steppe, men, 
women, oil-barrels and sacks, for it had lost a wheel, our old Ford, right 
in the middle of the journey. 

But next morning as the sun went up and the scented cool steppe 
wind blew across our sleeping bags, we had forgiven it again and that 
was as well for we had a lot more to forgive it before we reached Tscholpan- 
Ata, seitschas, after four and a half days. 


* Comrades 
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We were taken as guests into a Colchoz* and, as guests of the Colchosniki, 
duly praised the excellent food and the replacement station for tractors, 
where the aged Ford was likewise going to be rejuvenated. We were 
ashamed, terribly ashamed, because we did not know the answers to 
half of the numberless questions on agricultural, political and economic 
subjects that the fourteen-year old Colchosnik could obviously have 
answered about his own enormous land. And how often were we going 
to be thus ashamed ! 

We ate our first Asiatic meal, sharp with red pepper, in Tokmak and 
we drank our first green tea out of Piala cups without handles, in the 
open Tscheichanat, sitting cross-legged on the wooden -floor, which is 
raised on posts off the ground, like a table. We were guests in our 
first Kirghistan round tent and drunk our first Kuwmis, the pungent, 
intoxicating, sour mare’s milk. We were also the guests of the young 
fisher couple on the shores of the Issik-Kul and were entertained by them 
with tasty fish and stared at by their seven children. A cloud burst came 
down, filling up the old Ford with water, drenching the luggage, to say 
nothing of ourselves, but it gave the engine a rest, for it was flooded and 
came to a full stop, while we finished the last hours on foot, till we came 
to paradise, to T'scholpan-Ata. 

A blue sea, a sandy beach with waves all foam, the water slightly salt 
and as warm as the Adriatic, rich green slopes that stretch to the shore ; 
you ride twenty-five yards further and might be on the Swiss meadows, 
for you go through pastures full of Alpine flora. It is true that we are 
1,900 metres above sea level and that our sea is not really an ocean but a 
lake, circled with mountains and glaciers that rise six thousand metres 
high. 

“Tuberculosis of the bone is healed in three months with us, very 
bad cases in six months,” the doctor explains. ‘‘ Over there,” and he 
points to the south, “ there is a big sanatorium, the patients are housed 
in Kirghistan tents and the result . . .”’ and I got the result explicitly 
in numbers, in not-to-be-believed numbers. “ It is only a little primitive,” 
he excuses, ‘‘ but it won’t be for long, no, we shall soon have everything, 
there will be a big autostrade and immense cars will drive with patients 
to countless sanatoria all along the shores of the Issik-Kul ; for where 
in the whole world is there anything like this ? ” the doctor asks, waving 
his arm. ‘‘ Yes, where in the whole world will you find anything like this ? ” 
echoes the tall, powerful swineherd, who is showing us the Tscholpan- 
Ata estate. “ For three years ago, you must remember, there were steppes 
here and nothing else. Yes, there was something else. Wolves, for example, 
and occasionally bears in winter and the small, black panthers strayed 
from the woods to the banks of the lake. And what I am going to show 
you is only of secondary importance, only so that the many people who 
breed horses here, may get the necessities of life. Only sugar and a part 
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of the grain comes from afar, all the other things we have here already.” 
oe And that clean, white, long one-storied house, what is that ? ” “ Oh, 
that is the maternity home.” ‘The maternity home! Are so many 
children born here ? ” ‘‘ No, no, the doctor looks after the babies in their 
homes. That building is for pigs.” We have to admire everything, the 
countless rosy piglets of every age, fat pregnant sows, and wild boars ; 
we have to photograph them all, not forgetting the swineherd who acts 
as midwife, because three years ago, you remember, there were only 
steppes here. And the beautiful building with glass, behind there, that is 
the foal nursery, and can be heated in winter, for sometimes there is 
even a little snow. The magnificent cows are Swiss bred. It was difficult 
to get them here. “‘ And you are not far from Switzerland in your own 
land, can you tell us something perhaps, about the salt added to the 
Swiss green fodder . . .?”’ But we shake our heads, we know nothing 
zits it again, really nothing, we can only photograph and admire every- 
thing. 

Next day Kirghiz horses carry us up to the Alpine meadows and the 
high pasture-grounds. We are unused to the wooden saddles and unused 
to the horses. They seem to know neither stumbling nor tiredness. We 
soon stop trying to curb them and leave it to them to find the path, first 
over the steppes and then up steep mountain land, steep rocks and much 
steeper, springy pastures where edelweiss grows as thickly as marsh 
marigolds. The next pasture-ground lies at over 3,000 metres. The first 
mares with their foals greet us and we are already surrounded with a 
lively Kirghiz tamily. They are Kirghiz settlers, horsemen and workers 
from Sowchose, and they live in tents only in summer ; in the winter 
they go to the Kirghisian Colchoz, the collective farm that is shut away 
in ‘T'scholpan-Ata. It is rare indeed, for nomads to be brought success- 
fully into a settled existence and to take to collective work. Mostly in 
summer they move with their sheep and horses into the high mountains, 
in winter they go southwards to the steppes, and in spring to the desert, 
for this is steppe too for a few weeks, overgrown with strange, pulpy 
plants that both man and beast enjoy. They need only an hour to strike 
a tent and stow it on a horse or camel, and as long to set it up again. 
The round framework is formed by a wooden lattice, hung with the stuffs 
and carpets they themselves weave. In fine weather a bit of the wooden 
dome is left open, to let in light and air. The low entrances are usually 
heavily hung with stuffs. In the middle of the dome a strong rope hangs 
down, and on stormy nights the whole family will hang on to this cord, 
to hold fast the tent that might be otherwise whirled away. ‘The family 
is usually numerous. Almost every Kirghiz has two or three wives and 
many children, of whom he is the ruler. The women look after the herds, 
they milk and weave, strike tents and set them up again ; men help with 
this work only when it is absolutely necessary. ‘Vhe man rides, Kumis in 
a skin bag beside him, he is almost always lively and one can understand 


that the alcoholic content of the mare’s milk will prevent his being sad. 
c 
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He is a good-tempered ruler, who usually treats his servants well. It 
can happen that a Kirghiz kills his wife, but he will never beat her, 
Kumis is the only drink, as mutton is usually the only food. It is quite 
usual to fast for two or three days, then at one sitting to devour an 
enormous meal. The men eat alone. What they do not want they hand to 
their wives sitting behind them, and these, in turn, give their remnants 
to the children, while behind the children, the dogs wait for their share. 
As a rule, it is a long row. We were women, but we were also foreigners 
and so we had to be treated differently, for when we reached the lake 
shore in the evening, our leader stopped in front of a tent, in a neighbour- 
hood swarming with Kirghiz and horses. We were invited to the Besch- 
Barmak, the men’s big feast. ‘‘ With the Five Fingers ”’ is the name and 
so is it eaten, for the Kirghiz have neither spoons nor forks. 

We drink a welcome toast from the Piala, sitting in a circle on the ground. 
Then a steaming sheep’s head is brought in ceremoniously, the guest of 
honour cuts off a piece of the ear and a bit from the brain, and hands 
these over to the giver of the feast. This is the opening custom. Big 
mutton-bones follow, these must be gnawed. The next course is liver 
and then the fat sheep’s tail cut into lumps; on this is laid the rest of 
the meat in flat pieces on a sort of paste. A piece of this dough is put on 
the palm of the hand, the other hand scoops up small cut bits of meat 
from the dish to heap it on the dough and slide it into the mouth, with 
the head held well back. To finish there is broth, an extract made from 
all the meat, served in Pzald. It is late at night before the meal ends and 
we can stagger, somewhat intoxicated, to the shore of the lake where 
the full moon shines with a blue light, over the glaciers. 

After we have visited Karakol, the big town at the eastern end of the 
Issik-Kul, only seventy kilometres from the Chinese frontier, and have 
got to know the Chinese villages and their inhabitants, the strange 
Djungani, who mix Chinese rites with Mohammedan beliefs ; after we 
have come (just at the right time) to the opium harvest and have heard 
the many fantastic smugglers’ tales; and after we have bathed in the 
hot springs of 'Terski-Alatao, in the southern Tientschan, that have been 
famous for centuries—we come back to Tscholpan-Ata to give our letter 
of recommendation about the horses to the “ little Napoleon.” These 
had to be fetched from the pastures. The commission was given to a 
Kirghiz who willingly shouted chasar. But we learn that this is Kirgisien 
for settschas, for it lasted for six days. The Kirghiz messenger brought 
to the distant tents surprising tidings about strange, foreign women. 
In every tent he was welcomed as a guest, while he told about us and 
drank. He did not return. Two other messengers were sent after him and 
when these also did not come back, the manager himself rode off and 
brought the horses, on the fifth day. ‘‘ But slowly, impatient foreigners, 
first they must be shod.”’ And this was done, chasar in twelve hours. 
But after that we find ourselves astride horses that can travel eighty 
kilometres a day if necessary and can gallop far more wildly than we 
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enjoy, and we have an escort of three bearded Kirghiz with long guns. 
We ride twelve to fourteen hours a day, for our leader insists upon 
reaching a Kirghiz tent by nightfall, for there are wolves, they say, and 
robbers, stealers of horses, and many devils and evil spirits, so many of 
them that a small troop such as ours would be at their mercy beyond 
hope of rescue. We get to know them better, the hospitable Kirghiz, 
while the wonderful horses carry us over passes, glaciers, rocks and 
moraines, through dark coniferous forests and over meadows, where the 
blades of grass beat high above the heads of the horses, till the steppes 
take us again, the steppes that stretch to the north from Kunga-Alatao, 
up and up to the Siberian Taiga. 
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THREE SCENES FROM JAPANESE 
NO PLAYS 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


I 
THE MOONLIGHT SONATA 


HE best specimen of a play with poetic feeling is ‘‘’The Pine 
Wind.” Rare and distinguished in Japanese No literature, it 
presents a nocturnal scene of Suma Strand, where the fisher- 
men’s cry is ghostly under the shadow of the autumnal moon- 
light. Seeing this play, which mingles beauty and sorrow, we respond as 
though to opium and are distressed by love in a reminiscent dream. And 
when, towards the ending, the two sad female ghosts, Pine-Wind and 
Shower, exclaim, “‘ Alas, deluded still by dreams! Pray, speak a mass 
for our rest !”’ we manage to awake from ecstasy and sigh with relief. 
The chorus sings of a wind blowing in the back hills, and of the crows 
beginning to croak, and ends with the words: ‘“‘ There’s none of the 
shower we heard ? What remains there this morn is only the sound of 
the whispering pine.” The characters of the play, three in all, withdraw 
behind the curtain. But in our imaginative ears the billow breaking at 
the strand is still faintly heard. The eastern sky becomes slowly bright. 

As usual, a priest travelling “‘ to see the beauties of various provinces ” 
opens the play. He sees a roadside pine-tree, the mark of the grave where 
the two fisher-maidens, Pine-Wind and Shower, are buried ; he says: 
“Their memory is as fresh and green as the pine-tree. Even the desola- 
tion of autumn is powerless against it.”” We have to imagine that evening 
twilight now encroaches on the scene of Suma Strand ; beckoned by the 
magic wand of imagination, we should see that a sad lonely moon has 
already left the horizon. It is a night of preperception. Before us the two 
fisher-maidens appear at “‘ Hashigakari,’”’ the long bridge-passage leading 
to the level of the stage ; unlike people of their class, they wear brocade 
with silken overgarments of white. And they wear masks in which reality 
awakes to a world of imagery, a dream-world. Facing each other, they 
sing on the Suma Strand where billows are restless and sad. ‘‘ Alas, even 
the moon drenches her sleeves with tears,” they cry in their song. 

I always think that the success or failure of a play depends on the 
effects the actors inspire at this bridge, because in this introductory 
position they have a precious moment to hint the wonder of neutral 
emotion that waits to cry or smile at the touch of art. The bridge has 
no parallel in the world in form, and it responds in soft-white rhythm 
to their steps, which never deviate from their centres of gravity, although 
they tremble with more than five senses. I find a perfect specimen of 
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Statuesque beauty in the two women, Pine-Wind and Shower, who are 
now entering the stage from the bridge. Saying that, except for the moon 
they have no friend in the world, they complain of their forlorn helpless 
lives. However, their sorrow, purified through poetical feeling, never 
departs from beauty. Their mental reserve is well suited to the scene ! 
The moon is lonely but bright in the sky, casting autumnal shadows 
on the tide that begins to flow. Approaching the strand to scoop up 
salt-water, they cannot help grieving over their miserable appearance 
which is reflected in the water. But recovering their spirits now, they 
resume their work. On the stage is placed one miniature wagon ; on it 
two toy-like buckets. Now Pine-Wind opens her folding-fan, using it as 
a symbol of a dipper. With this fan-dipper she makes a gesture of scooping 
to the accompaniment of the chorus ; again she gestures—putting the 
water into her buckets. She repeats the same gesture—there the buckets 
are half-filled, and then entirely filled—and lo, the golden reflection of 
the moon is seen floating in the buckets. My friends, you must see them 
with your mind’s eye. ‘The art of the No play is that of the kingdom of 
imagination, where the lack of anything is fruitful enough to bring forth 
something. Again, it is the art of the kingdom of emptiness where, if 
you are a real dweller, you will know how to fill the emptiness with images 
where reality’s pain and joy weave a brocade. This art of Japan is not one 
of falsehood, because it is the holy hall when one’s soul, when it is true 
and poetical, walks a passion-world of shadow to enjoy to the fullest 
its rarified sense and spirit. If you doubt my words, you should only 
see how, like autumnal flowers drenched with moonlit dews, Pine-Wind 
and Shower, loiter about ecstasy’s perplexing by-roads. Now they are seen 
carrying their wagon towards their hut near the strand—you should 
imagine that they are doing so. 5 ; 
“Lo, my sister, the moon nestles in our buckets,”’ Pine-Wind exclaims 
to Shower. Shower replies : “ Yes, only one moon in the sky—but we 
have two. Oh, how glad we are!” With the two moons in the wagon, 
their hearts, smitten with life’s distress, now become lighter and they 
hurry home. Perhaps I might stop here if my purpose were to tell 
only of the nocturnal beauty of the moonlit strand. When they arrive at 
their hut, they find the travelling priest waiting for them, They finally 
grant his request to stay there for one night, and say : The moonlight 
tells that you are a renouncer of the world. If you don’t mind the poverty 
of the hut, made of brushwood, with a pine-pillar and bamboo fence, 
you may come in.” Received by the fisher-maidens, the priest sits by the 
fire to endure the cold night. He says that he spoke a mass before the 
grave of Pine-Wind and Shower when he passed by. And the priest is 
frightened to see the faces of the women changing with sudden tears. 
“‘ We are no other than the ghosts of them,” the women cry. oa 
Interpreting the mind of Pine-Wind, the chorus speaks about Yukihira, 
a distinguished courtier and lover, who spent three years of love at the 
Suma Strand, and as a parting gift, left her his lacquered cup and garment. 
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The prompter brings them out to the stage, and lets Pine-Wind hold 
them, who exclaims: ‘Alas, alas, what a remembrance, cruel yet 
sweet |”? Pine-Wind holds up Yukihira’s garment to her face and sobs 
and sobs. Standing up suddenly like a mad woman, approaching a minta- 
ture pinetree which is set on the stage as a property, Pine-Wind exclaims : 
“Oh, how glad I am to see My Lord standing there ! Is it that my lord- 
ship is calling me ? Yes, yes, I am coming, my lord !” Shower warns her 
that Yukihira is not there. Fixing her wild, maddened eyes on her sister, 
Pine-Wind exclaims : “‘ How strangely you speak !| How stupidly ! ‘That 
pinetree is our lord certainly. Yukihira said that he should return if we 
‘‘ bined,” though he parted from us. Now, did you forget-his promise ? ” 
Shower recalls it and says weakly : “‘ How irreverent I am not to remember 
his lordship’s kind words ! Indeed there he stands in the pinetree.” She 
too, becomes crazy. Then the two mad maidens run near the pinetree, 
calling it “ Our sweet lord, our beloved!” Pinetree places Yukihira’s 
garment on the pinetree. Both of them sob bitterly. The night advances. 
The moon is high in the sky and becomes brighter. The white sands and 
pebbles roar when the waves draw back. The winds blow. 


Draw in your mind a sad picture of the two women possessed by love 
and delusion, who rave wildly under the lovely moonlight. Is there any 
theme more appealing than that ? Love is a human feeling that is absolute 
and free. Its tremulous cadence brings an eternal note, of sadness accent- 
uated with beauty. Like a silken thread confused with neither beginning 
nor ending, the nocturnal world of phantasy presents itself in the “‘ Pine- 
Wind.” What a delicate yet powerful expression of life’s rhythm rings 
in it! Any art which suggests the origin of humanity is worthy ; we 
should feel in it some mysterious power that threatens and charms us 
alternately. The ecstatic world of feeling, where one is sad but not 
injured, stands on the border-land between reality and imagination ; 
coiled round with mutual sympathy there, sadness and joy send forth 
their mist-like lustre, opaque yet beautiful. In this world, nature and life 
are found symbolised, taking their self-enjoyment in the silence of 
abstraction at the last moment. However varied it be outwardly, the 
human feeling that flows there is simple and true. Within the shrine 
where Love is enthroned as their centre, all phenomena weave the soul’s 
lamentation under faint moonlight creeping through the forest ; and 
their eng vibrates on the water of sentiment, washing the sands of life’s 
strand. 


The nocturnal scene of the “ Pine-Wind ” is sad but sweet. Leaving 
finally with the words, “ Pray, speak a mass for our rest !”, the two 
ghosts of love withdraw behind the curtain at the end of the long bridge 
where, in ghost-like fashion, they cast their lonely shadows. The audience 
feels that they have sunk into the sea of eternity making no sound. The 
sea of eternity is calm. And this sea which swallowed up the two ghosts 
is undulating in heavy grey waves . . . . and it sleeps. 
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THE CHERRY BLOSSOM SONATA 


Yuya is a mistress of Munemori, a warrior of the Heike clan. She 
appears on the stage wearing brocade and carrying a little fan in her 
hand. Her mask has long slender eyes with the eye-brows high and wide 
apart, a ponderous, thick and flat nose, a mouth with white teeth and the 
underlip turning upwards. Not like that of the light and sagacious modern 
type, she smells of the soil. Where is there another mask like that of this 
Yuya with a face of emptiness which depends on one’s whim of sensibility 
for interpretation ? Reserving all passions, the mask gazes on a dream— 
a strange face indeed that cries under this smiling surface. Yuya is crying, 
though, in her heart, for she has received a missive from her mother, 
now ill at home in the Yenshu province. The letter says in part : “‘ There 
is neither flower nor moon that does not suffer eclipse. Even the Lord 
Buddha could not escape from the law of life and death, but passed away 
notwithstanding his promise to save the people of future ages. Lives of 
merely common order must be ready any day for death. So am I.” Yuya’s 
mother wishes her to return home before she dies. But her request for 
leave to go is denied by Munemori, who orders the ox-cart to be drawn 
out, and bids Yuya to accompany him to a flower-viewing. Yuya is sad. 

Now I would ask you if this masked woman still wears to you a face of 
emptiness. Is she not appealing to you now with all feelings that belong 
to a human being ? And where is there another mask like this ? Yuya is 
becoming even beautiful in spite of her flat nose. At any rate, your 
imagination will permit me, I believe, to call her beautiful. ‘The prompter 
brings a miniature cart with no ox, though the text says ox-cart, and it 
is an old-looking symbol. The characters, Munemori, Yuya and her maid 
Asagawo, are supposed to be in the cart, though they only stand beside it. 
You have to imagine that the cart is moving toward the Eastern Hill, 
where the cherry blossoms are at their best ; but the cart stands still on 
the stage. The chorus sings : ‘‘ Among flowers there is one of eight-fold 
petals and another single. If you unite them, you will have an ideal beauty 
of nine-fold petals—this famous city of nine-fold glory has its own spring 
of springs.” The time is spring, day at the morning when the flowers 
exhaust their own beauty. The sky is hazy with the reflection of the 
natural display of the earth below. ; 

Munemori’s cart passes over the Bench of the Kamo River and stops 
at the Temple of Rokuhara Mitsuji where the Deity of children is 
enthroned. Since she is reputed to save souls wandering and lonely, 
Yuya prays to the Deity begging her protection for her mother. She is 
sad. Passing now the crossway of the Six Roads by the Temple of Atago, 
the party comes to the Toriibe Hill where Yuya becomes still more sad 
at the sight of the curling smoke rising from a crematory. Her thought 
of the northern home is made more acute by a sudden bird in passage 
which flies towards the northern sky. Yuya is sad. Now she is arrived a 
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Kiyomizu on the Eastern Hill; she leaves the cart at the temple gate 
and hurries towards the main hall where the Holy Goddess of mercy 
has her throne. Yuya recites the pages of the sutra for her sick mother’s 
sake. 

Munemori prepares to have his flower-viewing feast here under the 
trees that are in full glory. Receiving her Lord’s command, Yuya leaves 
the temple and reluctantly joins the party and even tries to look happy. 
But she is sad. “‘ How beautifully the flowers bloom ! Why don’t you sing 
a song to make the feast lively ?’’ Yuya is asked by his lordship. In spite 
of the sadness in her heart Yuya rises and sings : 


“The butterflies dance before the flower : 
Lo, the snow falls and drifts ! 
The nightingales fly above the willow leaves : 
Lo, gold threads fluttering in the wind |” 


‘“* Down by the running stream 
The odours come fast : 
Separated by the wintry clouds, 
The voice of a bell comes slow.” 


Yuya listens to the temple bell that carries to her a message of the 
transiteuce of things; she is sad. Gazing at the flowers blooming, 
she finds in their laughter the sad report of inevitable death. Interpreting 
Yuya’s mind and gesture, the chorus dwells in song on the Temple of 
Keikyo and the Forest of Gion where the forest green is softened by the 
flower-clouds ; then on this Kiyomizu Temple garden where the flowers 
are best. ““ Why do the winds sweep down the flowers so fast ? Who 
knows how deeply Yuya suffers under the sad sight of falling petals |” 
Munemori asks her if she will entertain by dancing. Since she cannot 
but obey her lord, Yuya is sad. 

A shower falls while she dances. Turning her pale face to Munemori, 
Yuya says : “ Alas, the shower makes the flowers fall—what do you think 
about it, my Lord?” Munemori replies to her murmuring : ‘‘ What a 
heartless shower ! ” Yuya unfolds her fan, and raises it over her upturned 
forehead ; then she gestures as if catching the falling petals with it. 
And she gestures lamenting over the passing spring. Yuya’s tender mind 
thinks of the following old poem : 


“* Are they tears or falling petals ? 
They are naught but the tears of spring-rain. 
Oh, who does not lament 
The flowers falling down ? ” 


Prompted by this poem, Yuya gestures that she wishes to write her own 
poem—this masked woman sorrowful of her mother lying low in her 
northern home. She folds her fan. Using it as a writing brush, she writes, 
no, pretends to write, on a piece of paper which the prompter gives her. 
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What Yuya writes is as follows : 
“The passing of spring in the capital 
Should be lamented, 


But—oh, how the flowers of my northern home 
Fall and fall!” 


Munemori reads her poem. Moved with sympathy and regret, he 
exclaims : “I grant you leave now gladly. Depart, Yuya, as quickly as 
you desire |” “ Oh, how glad am I, my lord,” Yuya exclaims, and thanks 
the Goddess of Mercy by whose grace her lordship’s coldness has been 
thawed. Yuya departs while the chorus sings that she turns toward the 
Eastern Highway where she finds a travelling companion in a bird who 
also hurries toward the northern sky. Is the play finished ? No! We see 
Yuya still on the bridge-passage, moving slowly towards the side-curtain 
—she is still in the play, for the rhythm of the chorus still sings in our 
minds. Relieved of her fetters, thinking only of her mother, Yuya walks 
slowly but lightly, then disappears behind the curtain. We feel as though 
we are awaking from a dream, heavy but beautiful, where life takes on 
various colours of sentiment and mingles tears and beauty decoratively. 

In Japan, spring, in spite of the beauty of its flowers is a season full of 
sadness and languor. It is spring that makes us think particularly of 
time’s fast stepping feet. Even when we have no bad news as Yuya had, 
we cannot help feeling the melancholy undertone that spring plays. 
Therefore we say that spring wraps sadness with beauty. Where is there 
a Japanese who, when he sees Yuya, does not think of a cherry-blossom, 
sad yet beautiful, which will soon fall and perish ? 


Ill 
THE EVERLASTING SORROW 


My No play, if I ever write it, will take for its subject the story of 
Yang Kuei-fei. Being a beautiful woman whose “one glance would 
overthrow a city, two glances an empire,” Yang was taken to the court 
of Ming Huang of the T’ang dynasty, and became his mistress. “ Once 
she appeared,” it is written, “ her beauty threw the thousand other 
women into the shade.”’ The emperor grew at once infatuated with her, 
then became addicted to debauchery and even forgot to keep official 
audiences in the morning. This corrupt state of the court, revelling and 
feasting day and night, caused An Lu-shan’s rebellion. Ming Huang fled 
from his gorgeous palace into the lonely province of Ssuch’nan ; but 
Yang met with tragedy for she was killed at the Ma-wat hull. Smitten 
with sorrow, the Sovereign commanded the Taoist of Lin Ch’ung to 
find Yang’s lost soul by his wizardry. Obeying the august decree, the 
religious magician went down to the Eternal Spring below, and then 
over the thousand waves of the sea to the Isle of the Blest, only to be 
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discouraged in his efforts. Now as a final attempt, the Taoist decided to 
go up to Heaven, the Empyrean above. My play begins here. 

I will make the chorus sing how the Taoist flies from cloud to cloud, 
and how he swims from star to star. “‘ How glad I am,” the Taoist exclaims, 
when he has almost finished the bridge-passage with his fast steps, “‘ to 
be near the city of Eternity ! Behold the palace rising like a rainbow ! 
What splendour !—surpassing that of the sovereign’s Hibiscus Hall, 
where dance and laughter frightens away the dullness of the night!” 
Of course, not even a toy house is brought on the stage for an indication 
of the palace ; the listeners’ imagination must respond to the chorus. 
The Taoist finds the jade western gate, and loiters about there, wishing 
to know who is enthroned as queen. 

Ordinarily, No play characters appear and exit through the bridge, 
but I will make Yang sit from the beginning on the left side of the stage 
near the chorus ; she is now supposed to be in the palace, standing by 
a window near the western gate where the Taoist loiters. She says that 
she has now returned home from the lower world, where, among the 
fumes of love and wine, she passed her temporary life in the Sovereign’s 
sweet favour. But she cannot forget, she says, how suddenly the song 
of the Rainbow Skirt and Feather Jacket was stopped by the roll of the 
rebel war-drum. ‘‘ Oh, how painful it is to recollect my flight,’’ she 
exclaims. “ Oh, what a sad memory that is!” At this moment a singing 
voice is heard from behind the stage as if from a distance : 


“The dust clouds rise by the nine-fold city ; 
A thousand horses and chariots to the south-west move. 
Feathers and jewels onward and then a halt : 
A hundred miles from the city on the west, 
The soldiers refuse to advance, nothing 
can be done with them ; 
Alas, isnt of them the moth-eyebrowed beauty is forced 
to dle. 
On the ground lie ornaments with nobody to pick them up, 
Kingfishers’ wings, golden sparrows, and hairpins of jade. 
The sovereign covers his face, powerless to save ; 
Turning back, he lets flow his tears and blood.” 


The Taoist speaks aloud saying that he is an ambassador sent by the 
emperor, asking if the queen of the palace is within. “I desire to speak 
to her,” he exclaims. Responsive to the voice, Yang pushes away the 
flower-like curtains, and descends from the jewelled turret. She is beauti- 
ful. Lo, her face powdered and painted, with cloud-like hair! Like a 
spray of peach blossoms on a rain-wet spring morn. Yang’s beauty is 
now subdued, and she asks the ambassador what message he has brought 
her. The ‘Taoist says that on account of her death, Ming Huang’s heart 
is never brightened by the brightness of the moon, and the sound of a 
bell mingled with the evening rain only gives him painful memories. 
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"a The Ssuch’nan hills and the Ssuh’nan water are ever dark,” the 
Taoist exclaims, “ for the Sovereign is consumed by grief and tears.” 
Again the sound of singing is heard from the distance : 


““ In the hibiscus he sees her face, in the willow her eye-brows ; 
How should not his longing tears flow, 
When the peach or plum blooms in spring breezes, 
When in autumn rain the wu-t’ung leaves fall ? 
To the south of the western palace are many trees, 
But the fallen leaves on the steps no one sweeps. 
The Pear-Garden entertainer’s hair is white as if with age, 
The beauties of the Pepper-Chamber look no longer young. 
The fireflies flit by the even hall only to make him sad ; 
Even when the lone lamp is burnt out, he still fails to sleep : 
The slowly-passing watchers tell that the night is long ; 
Clearly shine the constellations as if the morn would never come. 
On the duck-and-drake tiles of a roof the heavy frosts rattle ; 
The kingfisher coverlet is cold with none to share its warmth : 
Parted by life and death, time still goes on ; 
Never once does her spirit come back even in his dream.” 


The Taoist approaches her ; looking into her face, he says how glad he 
is to find her as beautiful and young as of old. Then he assures her that 
he has been sent by the Sovereign to render her in person his words 
of longing. Yang replies to the Taoist, saying : ““ How since we parted 
I have missed his form and voice ! Our love on earth came so soon to an 
end, but days and months in the Empyrean are long, so in longing I suffer 
the more. Oh, how often I turn and gaze down towards the world and 
mortal life ! Oh, how I cry because I do not see the Sovereign’s City in 
mists |” 

The Taoist says that the Sovereign would be glad to know his am- 
bassador had met her and received her words of love. “‘ But I pray,” the 
Taoist entreats Yang, “ that you will give me something by way of a 
keepsake to prove that I have been in your presence.” Interpreting Yang’s 
movement, the chorus sings: “Taking out one half of her jewelled 
gold hairpin, the Lady Yang says : ‘ Tell the Sovereign to keep this till 
here in heaven or in the earth below we two meet again—till we meet 
again !’” 

Boa the Taoist doubts the Sovereign will believe him, because such a 
thing as a hairpin is common in the lower world ; he wishes to be given 
some more particular thing that the Sovereign recognizes as belonging 
to her alone. Yang recalls how on the seventh day of the seventh moon, 
in the Hibiscus Hall where no one was near, the Sovereign whispered in 
her ear, after pledging two stars in the sky : “ In heaven we will ever fly 
like one-winged birds* ; on earth, grow joined like trees with branches 
ne beeen a I eels et eae Se Ss ee ee a a 


* Each bird must fly with a mate, since it has only one wing. 
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intertwined.” ‘There would be nothing, Yang thinks, better than those 
words to prove that the Taoist had seen her, since they are words only 
the Sovereign and herself know. Then through the chorus Yang says 
that, since her worldly body was lost at the Ma-wai hill, the promise 
about one-winged birds and branch-twined trees has become meaningless. 
“‘ But my changeless soul,” she exclaims, “ still longs for the day when 
we shall meet again.” 

The Taoist is now glad that he can return to the Sovereign’s side 
with success ; he is sad, however, that he can not take her with him to 
the world. When he bids farewell, Yang wishes him to tarry yet for a 
while for she will dance him the dance of the Rainbow Skirt and Feather 
Jacket to make their parting a little happier. Yang dances, dwelling on 
past days when song and dance in unison with guitar and flute made the 
Sovereign’s harem an endless revel, night and tears unknown. While 
dancing, Yang cries. The chorus sings: “Who will know the Lady 
Yang’s heart ? Alas, she cries ! Her tears descend to the lower world and 
to the peach trees at the beginning of spring. Lo, snow-white dews on the 
blossoms ! Read among their petals the sad story of the beautiful Yang 
Knei-fa | ” Then the singing voice is heard dying away in the far distance : 


““ Heaven lasting, Earth long, will some day pass away ; 
But her sorrow shall be forever, forever and aye ! 
Heaven lasting, Earth long, will some day pass away ; 
But her sorrow shall be forever, forever and aye |” 
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EES TNNE Rae 


By HANNS SACHS 
(Translated by Petrie Townshend.) 


T is the common opinion that the defect in knowledge of human 

nature lies in judging others too closely by ourselves. In a general 

and vague way that may be correct, but in many individual cases it 
-@ is wrong, often enough the contrary may be the case, the error lies 
in the fact that we do not sufficiently judge others according to ourselves. 
Indeed, we often look for the nigger in the very woodpile in which we 
ourselves have hidden: but even more often we do not look for him 
there because we do not wish to be reminded of our own concealment 
in that spot. 

We judge others according to ourselves and have a certain right to do 
so in matters of ordinary utility and direct economic advantage. The 
desire to buy cheap and sell dear, to seek profit and avoid loss, is con- 
sidered as a general presupposition on which one may build. But is the 
desire for profit really so universal, so generally dominant, as we are told 
it is ? Is material, economic advantage, leading indirectly to the satisfac- 
tion of needs, desires and moods of human beings, always preferred to 
more immediate satisfaction? How often and how far do we act 
practically and sensibly in dealing with “ practical”’ matters? How 
many subordinate motives and side-issues appear, not only in the eco- 
nomic dealings of individuals, but in the general relations between States 
and peoples ? Observations show that even in the individual economic 
field, so far as it can be isolated, where, apparently, only cool calculation 
of possible advantages and calm estimate of profits dominate, many other 
factors are present. We term them “ imponderabilia,” because under 
this name they are most readily to be neglected and set aside. The 
economic motor is strong enough to bear the heaviest load, but all the 
same, additional horse power will give it more kick. 

We all know the sort of people who are regarded as being marvellously 
“‘ clever business men,” because they follow up their advantage with the 
greatest keenness and can work with the utmost skill and secrecy if others 
have to be exploited, deceived and used to their own advantage. But 
these ingenious people overlook the obvious harvest which would be 
ready to their hands, if they did not work for the disadvantage, but for 
the advantage of others. A variety of this species is the unpleasant rabble 
whom we frequently meet when travelling, the people who get everything 
cheaper than others can get it, who haggle successfully in every hotel and 
in every market. They obtain discounts and reductions and never tire of 
boasting of this to all and sundry. Who really believes that such people 
enjoy the pleasures which they are constantly looking for ? They do not 
see the Madonnas and cathedrals, the crags and glaciers which they 
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came, so they say, to seek. They see only price lists and prospectuses, 
and relate to the stay-at-home people, willing and still oftener unwilling 
listeners, heroic deeds which they could just as readily have performed 
at home. And the economic advantages, the real profit, which ought to 
be the driving force—what is it? I have not as yet had the experience 
that any one of these cheese-parers has ever become a millionaire, and 
I cannot help suspecting that the many small victories culminate now 
and then in a great defeat, which largely outweighs any advantages gained, 
but remains a secret for all except actual witnesses. 

Take the case of the good housewife, who keeps her dwelling so neat 
and dazzingly spick and span that not one grain of dust can be found on 
furniture or picture frames. Does she do this to please her family, to ensure 
hygienic surroundings, and to maintain complete order and repair, 
resulting in economy of expenditure ? Not at all. She does it for its own 
end and purpose, which is masked by all such pretences. Family peace, 
quiet and comfort—even important considerations of hygiene and of 
cleanliness, are all ruthlessly sacrificed to its tyranny. 

Does the acquisitive sense only continue until the certainty of immediate 
satisfaction is assured, or does it not rather extend its power until the 
insatiable acquisition of possessions spoils enjoyment of them or renders 
it quite impossible, so that the possessor, incapable of appreciating what 
he has attained, finds no other release than to give away what he has 
devoted his life to acquiring ? 

It is said that people nowadays are extremely calculating, judging 
everything according to its money value. But to-day as ever, the best 
means of pleasing another and making him friendly is to offer him 
good food and drink, paying attention to all his individual tastes and 
inclinations. His head may calculate the cost of the meal, but in his heart 
a feeling of gratitude will exist (even though not for long) in no way con- 
nected with the amount of the bill. 

The satisfaction of effecting small savings has nothing to do with their 
economic value, and is not generally to be found in the way impressed 
on us by the moral teachings of childhood. Fare-dodging on the tram, 
for instance, is a joy to even quite honourable people, and takes the place 
of the famous pin picked up by the future millionaire. Time is said to be 
money, and we all know the man who saves farthings and minutes, and 
who as the result of long study and frequent hurryings, blissfully stores 
up the quarters-of-an-hour. He will never be able to use them again. 

The person who saves light and heat, and the one who keeps scraps of 
paper—who does not smile at these, and who does not make one of them 
in some way or other ? Can one divide collectors into classes ? The sensible 
and the senseless kind ?—some collect ends of string and others incurables? 
Their objects are infinitely different, but not their joys and sorrows, nor 
their behaviour when they arrange and classify their treasures, constantly 
striving to make completeness more complete, happy in owning what 
they have acquired, without regard to its beauty or usefulness, and 
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unhappy if they have to part with a single piece. Anatole France wrote 
the truth in his inimitable fashion, when he compared the collector of 
matchboxes with the famous scholar in quest of a manuscript. 


In contrast to these, but very often the same kind of people, are those 
who are never satisfied with what they have. got—who are discontented 
with everything they have purchased as soon as it comes home, and who 
are always sorry that they did not order the meal served to their neigh- 
bours in the restaurant. 


The list of such people can be prolonged indefinitely. Childish follies ? 
Of course, but these childish follies constitute to an infinite degree the 
happiness or misery of so-called adults and normal folk, influencing 
their actions, their occupation, their way of life incomparably more than 
authority admits and more than they themselves know. Examples, taken 
as they are at random, all show one common feature—they all have 
bearing on economics and deal with possession and acquisition—i.e., in 
the general opinion are ruled by rational standards and comprehensible 
calculations alone, and therefore must be with things which, because 
they can be rationally considered, public opinion believes in. Where does 
rational feeling exist, if not in economic problems ? 


No one will deny that in other spheres of action, irrational ideas, 
“imponderabilia,” undertones and subsidiary sounds, surprises, and 
perplexities, exist. Even if we prefer not to glance at the neighbouring 
field of politics, we find here sufficient of “ fine frenzy.” For the present 
we will not speak of love ; we know already how contradictory it can be 
to all design and justification, and finally also to itself, without being 
wrecked on any of these contradictions. ‘The foolish masquerade shows 
variations enough if only we pay attention to the medley of opposing 
forces, such as courage and fear, vanity and self-sacrifice, obstinacy and 
submission. Or let us take only one single instance—friendship between 
persons of the same sex—friendship between men, which plays so great 
a part in many serious matters, such as professions and public life. Let’s 
put all knowledge and all conjectures respecting unconscious underlying 
motives aside, and keep simply and honestly to the facts of our daily 
experience. The appearance and disappearance of such friendships, the 
relative attitude of wooing and being wooed, jealousy and the guilty 
sense of faithlessness, the change to hatred or decline into indifference, 
all clearly indicate the characteristic forms of tension—of one feeling— 
love. This is most clearly discernible in young people, in whom feelings 
are direct and passions unimpaired and unsubdued, but it remains, even 
though heavily veiled, in principle always the same. Psycho-analysis has 
arrogated to itself the right to place in the great triumphal procession of 
Eros, not only the irrational and personal secrets of friendship, but many 
others, all the “ imponderabilia”’ of which we have spoken ; _ all the 
strange forms of passion and imagination, which remain invisible or 
unrecognisable, because they know how to conceal themselves among 
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the furnishings and curtains of our daily life—but they are to be re- 
cognised and classed as offshoots and forms of expression of love, taking 
the word in its widest and truest meaning. 


We do not need to concern ourselves as to whether the chapter, 
“Friendship between Men,” is justified or not in assuming the title, 
“ Sublimated, latent Homosexuality.” We leave calmly aside the enquiries 
of science as to origin and classification. For the moment only one thing 
is of importance; can we derive practical advantage from the under- 
standing of psycho-analysis ? Can we learn anything which is not merely 
of interest to the theorist and scientist confined to his laboratory about 
the manner in which human relations exist ? 


I believe that is not impossible, and an endeavour would be worth 
making, provided that there is a readiness to break with sacred tradition 
in one single point, and to see the matter from another angle than that 
which has been held by almost all human beings with the exception of 
poets and other tellers of fairy tales. Namely : Anyone who declares that 
what is comprehensible and rational, logical and intellectual in human 
nature is the main thing of importance, and who concerns himself with 
what is correct, regular and essential, regarding all else as being only 
exceptions, side-issues, undertones and aberrations—in short—as chance 
occurrences, not worth the formulation of a rule or the establishment 
of a law, will certainly be able to found an orderly, clearly-connected 
system, fitting well together, which can be easily understood and must 
enlighten everyone. Especially if he takes for the foundation of his 
building the various ‘“ Thou shalts,” which are always readily available 
in psychology, so long the daughter—and for the most part the stepchild— 
of theology and philosophy. Yet it may occur to such a one in a moment 
of lucidity that he will find what he regarded as his own pure logic and 
ethics coming from very doubtful quarters. This method of regarding 
human nature is certainly good so long as we sit at home, particularly if 
we use it for writing a manual of psychology. But if we wish to make 
use of it for the purpose of living with real human beings we shall not 
be any better off than a man who tries to make a living in a Kaffir kraal 
by teaching trigonometry. 


We will undertake to go by the other and lower road, where the principal 
thing is simply to ignore all this and set the allotria in the central point— 
a lesson in throwing paper darts and making faces, whilst the lesson 
books can only be read under the desk. 

There can be no question of a connected or ordered system ; our know- 
ledge of the unexpected, the secret background of human nature, is not 


nearly adequate for this. We have only just now begun to realise its 
existence, and to recognise its importance. 


At the best there are only hints and indications of places where a ray 
of light has penetrated the primeval forest ; a cheerful bit of path which 
begins anywhere and after a few miles ceases again, leading to nowhere 
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in particular ; a voyage which lasts as long as a favourable wind fills the 
sails ; wisdom which can be its own butt. 

I do not concern myself with the reproach which can be directed at 
every book of this nature ; that it is only written from the point of view of 
frigid egotists. Passionate urges need no text book, and he who seeks 
moral instruction can find it elsewhere easily enough. 

However—as a compensation—if one thinks it is needed for the trouble 
taken, it can at any time be easily ascertained if human affairs are really 
the way they are here represented, and that it is useful to become 
acquainted with them from this angle. This may also prove somewhat 
amusing, for it is amusing to watch follies, if the fools are on the stage, 
and we ourselves are quite certain that we are among the onlookers. 

And now back to our starting-point. When and how do we err, because 
we judge others too little according to ourselves ? 

First, let us discard the general sources of error, which do not contribute 
anything to this special kind of error. We naturally think in this case as 
in everything that what we desire most ardently and fixedly is true, and 
therefore incline to think about the others as we wish them to be, so that 
we can attain our own objects. We attribute the noblest aims to the 
people whom we like, and in the dealings of those whom we hate, we 
see the evidence of their meanness, stupidity and maliciousness—in 
short, a new reason for hating them. There is nothing special about 
that, for it happens always and everywhere. 

We have sworn not to depend on the ideas that fascinate by their 
logical and reasonable appearance. But does not this mean going on a 
voyage of discovery without a compass? It will appear so, for if reason 
and logic are thrown overboard, how otherwise can there be any law? 
Therefore, my dear sir, this condemnation of a system, this preference 
for “‘ hints;” naturally when bare dogmatism obtains, ignorance must be 
the rule. ; 

By no means, the law of cause and effect may, as modern physics teach, 
not apply to the infinitely small and the infinitely large, but human beings 
are neither one nor the other, and their feelings like their thoughts are 
constrained by rules, even if they know little about them and wish to 
know still less. 

If instead of denying the unknown, we increase it to the highest degree 
and resign ourselves to an “ Everything is possible,” we are sure to get 
on the shortest way home again—just from where we started. __ 

There is only one way to accustom ourselves to the belief in the 
regularity of the irregular, to the meaning of the contradictory, and that 
is insight into ourselves and a little intimate knowledge of what happens 
within ourselves to ourselves. For if we are firmly convinced that in 
ourselves there is a sequence and correspondence of ideas, that we are 
not simply what we are through blind chance and might just as well 
be something else, we will not so easily allow ourselves to be robbed of 


this standpoint. 
D 
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Thus it is only necessary to consider how many surprises we have 
already experienced in ourselves. Do we know how our love, our hatred 
has developed ? Whence did sorrow, disappointment, disillusion, drop 
into the full glass of pleasure ? Why at another time does the heaviest 
blow leave us untouched ? ‘‘ Such baseness is impossible ; so much in- 
gratitude cannot be; cruelty cannot go so far in human hearts ! ”’ But 
let us not think of the one next to us but of one still nearer, let’s consider 
what we ourselves have done, or if we have not done it, we have wished 
for it, and if we have not wished for it, we have imagined it, and if we 
have not imagined it, we have dreamed of it. Let us take ourselves fully 
and absolutely, with all our possibilities, with everything that is hidden 
in us, which appears and disappears again, not only with our wishes and 
daydreams, but also with our fears and their hidden warnings, and then 
we will best understand others, by judging them according to ourselves. 

In this need, the poets, as so often, are our great help. For in the case 
of human beings, portrayed by the poets in their own image, it is quite 
clear that they are fashioned at the same time like us. Why do we under- 
stand Macbeth and Hamlet, and the whole troop of the Brothers Kara- 
mazov so well, how do we know that they are all so true and so real, 
certainly not through comparison with the men whom we ourselves 
meet ? No one would believe such an absurdity, but we are gripped by 
them, shudder at their fate, are torn by their passions, because in them 
we comprehend ourselves—our most secret and most hidden possibilities 
—what the psycho-analysts call our Unconscious. 

It seems to be the case that even the mere pre-supposition of the 
willingness of enquiring people to understand is bound up with the fact 
that we judge them according to ourselves, but only if we do it after 
our real ego. 

The advice not to judge others according to ourselves has all the same 
a good side, or possibly only now assumes one. For in its usual meaning, 

ourselves ” is what we wish to appear to others, or according to the ego 
which we believe to be ours ; perhaps too according to an ego which we 
have discarded, or which we wish to assume ; there are many means of 
self-deception, and to each belongs his own method of letting himself 
be deceived about the others. 

And yet, we ourselves supply the only means of knowing human nature, 
and the way will not be open until it is written in every school book 

Homo sapiens ; still almost unknown species.”’ 
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PERSECUTORY TENDENCIES IN GROUP PSYCHOLOGY 
By ROGER MONEY-KYRLE 


HERE is a certain biological incompatability between aggres- 

siveness and gregariousness ; for aggressive animals are seldom 

able to co-operate in groups. Yet evolution favours both char- 

acters and has succeeded in combining them in man. Among the 
extinct races of the world, some may have been less aggressive and others 
less gregarious (e.g., perhaps Homo Neanderthalensis) than ourselves. If 
so, they were stamped out by our own ancestors’ unique capacity to 
co-operate for war. 

But the military virtues, which possessed such great survival-value in 
the earlier history of our species, seem largely to have lost their function 
and to have become a menace rather than an instrument of progress. 
An excessive increase in population can be checked by other means than 
war, and biological improvement can be secured more efficiently by 
eugenic propagation than by the group-battles of the past. Moreover, 
not only have our lethal weapons become incomparably more destructive 
but our culture has become more complex and therefore vulnerable. 
Thus, if we continue to exercise our capacity for group-aggressiveness, 
our civilization may very easily collapse. 

If, as the utilitarians maintained, man were really a rational egoist 
intelligently pursuing his self-interest, an era of peace and prosperity 
would almost certainly emerge. For he would recognize that neither 
wars nor revolutions paid,* and substitute a spirit of compromise for the 
unyielding group-enmities that have become disastrous for those who 
win as well as for those who lose. This spirit—whether due to enlightened 
self-interest, or humanitarian sentiment, or a mixture of the two—is, 
in fact, the ideal of the liberal movement in the widest sense of the word. 
It has sought to avoid civil or international upheavals by concessions 
between classes or nations. It has raised the standard of living of the masses, 
done something to establish ethnological boundaries between nations, 
and inspired the ideal of self-determination. But although liberalism 
was fashionable for a while, becoming almost everywhere at least the 
official creed, it was never whole-heartedly accepted by the world at 
large. Now its existence is precarious even in this country, and in many 

laces it is already dead. Not only have parties to impending conflicts 
failed to make concessions to prevent them ; the concessions that have 
been made have not decreased the danger as much as might have been 
expected. Thus, sickened by the negative results of what seems to them 
a futile and dangerous sentimentality, political parties are everywhere 
SS, Ee eee ae ek eee 
* Only a very small section of the population rationally expect to benefit by them. 
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competing for dictatorship and nations for a preponderance in arms. 
Wars and revolutions remain a standing menace and periodically recur, 
in spite of abundant proof that neither of them pay. The utilitarians, 
therefore, were wrong. Man, collectively considered, is not a rational 
egoist intelligently pursuing his self-interest ; he is much more like the 
homicidal maniac who uses his intelligence to justify (or rationalize) a 
periodic lust for blood. 

This conclusion, to which the impartial sociologist must come, is 
confirmed by psycho-analytical research. The modern pathologist has 
discovered elements in our species that preclude him from describing 
us as rational or indeed as wholly sane. The isolated individual may 
seem reasonable enough, but his latent madness is periodically manifest 
in his behaviour as a member of a group ; for the human group is liable 
to the eruption of characters exactly paralleled by the symptoms of the 
paranoiac. The typical paranoiac suffers from delusions of persecution 
and may become homicidal if he is not restrained. He imagines he has 
been injured or threatened where no injuries or threats exist ; he imagines 
false causes for the injuries he has actually sustained, imputing to the 
deliberate malevolence of others what is due to accident or to his own 
neglect, and immensely exaggerates the ill-will of those who may have 
really harmed him. He therefore feels quite justified in hating his sup- 
posed enemies in return, in conspiring against them, and in taking the 
offensive measures he believes necessary to his self-defence. He behaves, 
in fact, exactly like an aggressive and uncompromising nation, ever 
jealous of its prestige and ready to declare war on the slightest provo- 
cation, or a political party, over sensitive to the real or imagined grievances 
of its members and always dreaming of a revolution to secure its ends. 

The basic mechanism of paranoia is “‘ projection ”’ ; the malevolence, 
which the sufferer sees in others, is really in himself, but he disowns it 
and imputes it to someone else instead. In the same way, even the best 
of us sometimes impute to others the emotions we repress. The old 
view that we are all born normal (with, at most, the germs of future troubles) 
and that some of us become insane has been reversed. To the modern 
psychologist, we are all born mad and some of us grow sane. Thus “ proto- 
paranoia,” like the original forms of other insanities, is normal in the 
child. In the early period, he can tolerate no disappointment ; frustration 
tends to make him as savage as a hungry wolf. But his hate is incom- 
patible with his need for love, so that he disowns and “ projects” it 
and develops a phobia of some animal instead. Few, if any children, 
entirely escape phobias of this kind. At some period or other in their 
lives, which may be long or short, they are terrified of being left alone ; 
they feel, however much their reason may reassure them, the presence 
of the tiger under the bed. The choice of the tiger rather than some 
other animal may depend upon the fairy stories they have been told. 
But the existence of a paranoiac phobia of some sort is guaranteed by 
their necessity to project their own aggressiveness. 
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_In the process of outgrowing his phobia the child tends to identify 
himself with the animal he is afraid of. He tries to master his anxiety by 
developing a fresh aggressiveness to deal with the aggressiveness he has 
projected. I remember a child of two who refused absolutely to go near a 
certain tree-stump on the ground that it was, or at least contained, a lion*. 
But in a few days he began to pretend that he was himself a lion and, 
after a little practice in this new role, acquired sufficient courage to growl 
at the lion in the tree stump and finally to attack it outright.t The adult 
paranolac never outgrows, or regresses to, this mental level. He first 
disowns and projects the lion (i.e., the homicidal tendencies) within 
himself and then feels justified in reabsorbing it in order to deal with an 
imagined danger in the external world. 


The savage preserves the insanities of childhood in simple and easily 
recognizable forms. He is perpetually haunted by devils in animal or 
human shape, and he pretends to be a devil in order to chase them from 
his camp. The mechanism is the same, and the psychological anthro- 
pologist has no difficulty in recognizing in the devils the personification 
of the savage’s own repressed desires ; they are lecherous and cannibal- 
istic and form a repository for all that might otherwise disrupt the group. 
Moreover, the savage is often suspicious and hostile towards strangers, 
whom he tends to identify with devils, and this attitude, rather than 
economic necessity, would appear to be responsible for his tribal feuds. 


The paranoiac relics in the civilized individual are less easy to detect ; 
but the difference between us and the savage is not so flattering as we 
suppose. Our thought appears more rational, but this is sometimes only 
because we have taken more trouble to cover up our tracks ; we rationalize 
our actions, inventing motives we approve whenever they are really 
determined by motives we disown. We have discarded the theory that 
justice should be retributive. But most of us secretly rejoice in the punish- 
ment of criminals—especially those who commit robbery with violence, 
or who are cruel to children or dogs—and would be rather disappointed 
if they were painlessly reformed instead ; for the criminal is a convenient 
object on to whom to project our own sadism, which we then feel justified 
in readopting as our attitude towards him. We have ceased to believe in 
and to hate the devil, or to burn his supposed allies, but most of us have 
our pet aversion and are at least less tolerant and sympathetic towards 
others than we should be if we never projected upon them the defects 
that in ourselves we most dislike. 


* These two beliefs may have succeeded each other. If so, the transition from one to 
the other would correspond with the transition from the ‘animatistic’ to the ‘animistic 


stages of primitive superstition. 
+ The sceptic may object that all this is a very natural game which deceived the 


psychologist rather than the child. But actions and feelings form better evidence for 
beliefs than words, and, although the child was old enough to deny the seriousness of his 


belief, his terror was quite real. 
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The civilized individual, so long as he remains an individual, would 
nevertheless pass muster as kindly and comparatively sane. But he carries 
within him all the brutality of the jungle, which he must continually 
repress. Many people—among them often those whose external behaviour 
is most mild—are dimly conscious of the struggle, of the unrelaxed effort 
to keep themselves in hand. To these a threat of war may come as a 
positive relief. At least they have an outlet for their unconscious hate. 
They project upon the enemy their repressed aggression and, in a 
typically paranoiac manner, attribute to him every evil that is normally 
latent in themselves. Then they can feel justified in admitting their own 
aggressiveness as necessary to self-defence. Soon others contract the 
same disease, for, of all emotions, suspicion and hatred are perhaps the 
most contagious ; there is little check upon the delusion when it is widely 
held. Thus a war-fever may spread like wildfire through a whole nation 
and deprive it of all capacity to judge the issues on their merits. A few 
of the more enlightened individuals may resist for a while, but even these 
are liable to succumb to the prevailing madness. 

During the early stages a a war, the whole people seem possessed by 
an extraordinary elation. It is not only that they have an outlet for their 
archaic aggressiveness ; there is also a freer outlet for their love. Within 
the group, all discord seems to disappear ; it has been diverted to the 
enemy and has made room for a spirit of comradeship and mutual loyalty 
which is sometimes almost ecstatic. War brings out what civilized people 
regard as good as well what is bad. But the individual’s sense of loyalty 
to the group usurps the functions of his conscience and justifies acts 
that he would condemn as criminal if he were alone. 

Thus man is an aggressive animal with a slightly paranoiac strain ; 
and, since even his loyalties are partly founded upon a common hate, 
human society tends to split into mutually antagonistic groups. The 
antagonism starts on pure suspicion or, if there is a real cause, its im- 
portance is enormously exaggerated. But suspicion soon breeds offensive 
actions to wipe off imaginary insults, or because of a supposed necessity 
for self-defence. What was originally a delusional cause of conflict tends 
to become real. 

We are all familiar with those vertical and horizontal cleavages in 
society that give rise to antagonisms between nations or classes and end 
in war or revolution. But even where the group enmities have a less 
tragic outcome they can be extremely inimical to progress. So long as 
the attitude of paranoiac suspicion, with which nations or classes regard 
each other, continues to cloud debate, no question can be considered 
solely on its merits. With the technical knowledge now at our disposal 
we ought to attain a standard of prosperity far in excess of the dreams 
of earlier utopists ; but the gap between the potential and the actual 
remains immense. The economic problem of distribution may be difficult. 
It may not be easy to devise a currency system by which incomes will 
be always sufficient to purchase everything that can and should be made, 
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nor to adjust markets between nations to their mutual benefit. But if 
such questions could be freed from national or party bias far more progress 
would certainly be made. 


Moreover, we owe to the paranoiac strain in our nature a certain 
emotional stupidity which makes us overlook the natural and often 
avoidable cause of our misfortunes. To the primitive man, the lightning 
is the thunderbolt of Jove, and the earthquake the uneasy stirrings of 
some Titan ; no calamity occurs but by the act of some will, either 
human or satanic. Since, therefore, he attributes the drought to the 
anger of the rain spirit, instead of damming up his rivers he sacrifices a 
taboo breaker, or an incarnation of his god. His so-called cultured 
descendant may know that the winds, the sea, and the earth, behave in 
accordance with the equations of physics; but he still nearly always 
attributes his social misfortunes to the malevolence of others. In this he 
is, of course, often to some extent correct. But the paranoiac strain 
within him biasses his judgment. He therefore tends to neglect such 
material factors as the currency system and concentrates his spleen on a 
human enemy, who in all probability is suffering, with the same stupidity, 
from the same trouble as himself. 


To be fair to man we must admit that his vices are to some extent a 
by-product of his virtues. If the child had no need of love he would not 
disown his hate towards his family, which thwarts as well as cares for 
him, and project it upon fictitious lions and wolves. If the savage had no 
need for companionship with the larger family of his tribe, he would 
murder his fellows upon the least provocation instead of projecting his 
aggressiveness upon devils and strangers. And, if all adult Europeans 
were wholly misanthropic, they would never co-operate for war. Man’s 
paranoiac disposition may even be explained on Darwinian lines. In 
order to survive the struggle for existence, it was necessary for him to be 
both gregarious and aggressive. Without his paranoiac capacity for 
projection, these incompatible characteristics could hardly have been 
combined so well. Thus what to a logician must be judged as a rational 
defect was in no small measure responsible for the pre-eminence of man 
among the animals and perhaps also for that of the white races among 
men. But evolution failed to bless the human group with a superb capacity 
to fight without at the same time cursing it with an inner necessity to do 
so even when there is nothing to be gained. Other species have owed 
their rise to characters that, under changed conditions, have brought 
about their fall. Natural selection operates with conditions as they are ; 
it has no prevision and cannot be blamed if its past favours now impede 


our further rise. 
Having diagnosed, if only superficially, some of the psychological 


impediments to the emergence of the Golden Age, it is natural to consider 
whether there are any therapeutic measures to recommend. Is the burden 
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of our repressed aggressiveness too great for us permanently to bear, 
and are we doomed from time to time to lose our individuality in para- 
noiac groups in order to find an explosive outlet for our hate in war? 
Or can the aggressiveness be diverted into more useful channels ? Can 
it be prevented, or cured ? f nike 

To Freud, if I interpret him correctly, human aggressiveness 1s 1n- 
evitable ; if its external manifestations are repressed it only turns inwards 
and gives rise to the suicidal impulses of depression. But the external 
manifestations are not necessarily homicidal. Savages hate devils as well 
as strangers, and if the revival of a medieval credulity were possible 
mankind might yet be united in a common detestation of the Powers of 
Darkness. Even in our present irreligious age, animistic conceptions still 
influence our feelings and, where they do not impede our thoughts as 
well, may form the basis of useful sublimations ; thus scientists and 
engineers find in their contest with Nature a Promethean outlet for 
their repressed aggressiveness. Possibly, as Professor Flugel has suggested, 
this outlet will become more general with the growth of education, until 
mankind is united in a common effort to master this diabolic world, 
which seems so ruthlessly indifferent to the sorrows it inflicts. But, if 
aggressiveness is indestructible, it is likely to be long before humanity 
finds in the mere inanimate a sufficient object for its hate. 

Some of Freud’s disciples are more optimistic. ‘To them aggression, 
is not so much an autonomous impulse as a reaction to frustration, so 
that it could be, at least theoretically, reduced. At first sight this view is 
encouraging to those who believe that strife can be prevented by domestic 
or international concessions. Nevertheless the results of a merely benevo- 
lent legislation or diplomacy are disappointing. Hardly is the tension 
eased at one point than it reappears elsewhere. At best the danger is 
postponed rather than abolished. Similarly; in the individual paranoiac, 
if one set of suspicions is allayed by mere reassurance another set soon 
develops in its place. 

The psycho-analytic explanation of the partial failure of liberal con- 
cessions is that they only remove the conscious causes of group-aggressive- 
ness, leaving the unconscious ones untouched. The conscious causes, 
such as, in the domestic sphere, inequalities of wealth and, in the inter- 
national sphere, the existence of alienated populations, derive a great 
part of their psychological importance from unconscious associations with 
infantile frustrations that have been forgotten. So long, therefore, as the 
aggressiveness resulting from these remains, it will augment the irritation 
evoked by any conscious cause and tend to find new rationalized outlets 
whenever the old ones are removed. Thus groups are apt to behave like 
cantankerous children who are never satisfied with what they ask for, 
pee these things are only symbols of the objects of an unconscious 
wish. 

If the aggressiveness of nations is partly determined by the frustrations 
of the nursery, it would seem worth while for pacifists to devote some of 
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their efforts to decreasing educational restraints. But the traumatic 
frustrations of infancy cannot be avoided altogether*. The fury of the 
baby in his tantrums is alternately projected and introjected, growing 
stronger at each rotation of the vicious circle, until he has peopled his 
world with, or become possessed of, devils which may plague him all 
his life—even though they are unconscious. If so, he will be free from 
depression only when he can project them upon an external enemy, and 
he will therefore be likely to become an active member of some paranoiac 
group. The probability of characterological accidents of this kind could 
probably be reduced by greater tolerance to children, but only to a 
limited extent. 

Though early traumatic experiences cannot be prevented altogether, 
much could be done to remedy their more serious effects. To do this on 
a scale large enough to guarantee the sanity of nations would involve 
providing some sort of psycho-analytic help for all children who were 
in need of it. To suggest that psycho-analysts should be provided for 
every child who was neurotic may seem fantastic—for perhaps, all 
children at least pass through a neurotic phase ; but in the middle ages 
it would have seemed fantastic to suggest that teachers should be provided 
or every child who could not read. At present psycho-analysts are rare ; 
but their science is barely forty years old. In another half century 
educational committees may have begun to appoint them to deal with 
the mental hygiene of their schools. At first only those children who 
display some obvious intellectual inhibition or emotional defect will be 
treated. But once the scope has extended so far, it will almost certainly 
grow wider until every child is helped to understand, and to outgrow, 
those early fears on which the irrational hatreds of the world are ultimately 
based. Before this happens, our civilization may perish, destroyed by 
warring groups, and what enlightenment the present age has won may 
be stamped out by the superstitions that thrive in a barbaric culture. 
But if it manages somehow to survive a few more centuries, it may have 
learnt to protect itself, for all time, against the danger of collapse. 
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THE SPACE OF FORMER HEAVEN 


By CHARLES MADGE and HUMPHREY JENNINGS. 


R. Pearson built a house and formed a plantation in the 

neighbourhood which he called Springfield in consequence of 

discovering a large spring of water in the first field cleared 

for cultivation ; and it was near this spot that Benjamin West 
was born. Parts of the State rise above nine thousand feet, and the land 
has great beauty, the landscape of these high levels reminding one 
strikingly of the peaceful woods and downs of England, very green at 
the seasons when we were there. Magnificent trees, pine, juniper, and 
cedar, adorn the forests, which abound also with a great variety of butter- 
flies. It might indeed be supposed that a youth, reared in the midst of 
boundless forests, tremendous waterfalls and mountains, whose summits 
were inaccessible “‘ to the lightest foot and wildest wing,’ was in the 
most favourable situation to imbibe a strong love either of poetry or 
painting. But beautiful scenery, though it charms the taste, will not 
create or inspire original talent. To make any part of the globe available 
for human habitation and social development at any higher level than 
that of the birds and beasts, the first material necessity is a well-engineered 
and policed main road with water supplies from artificial wells, and 
refuelling stations. 

In the course of the summer a party of Indians came to pay their 
annual visits to Springfield, and being amused with the sketches of birds 
and flowers which Benjamin showed them, they taught him to prepare 
the colours with which they painted their ornaments. A prominent feature 
of the procession were the Negariet, or war drums, male and female, 
which were carried on mules and beaten in menacing tattoo by Ras 
Mulugeta’s scarlet-turbaned drummers, who bestrode the hind quarters 
of the mules. 

Captain West and his companions proceeded through the woods, and 
along the banks of the river towards the scene of battle. Round they came, 
quite suddenly, causing me to force my mount aside against the under- 
growth. Company after company in khaki, the soldiers rested their arms 
without speaking. 

Sometimes their feelings were raised to the utmost pitch of horror, by 
the sight of sculls and bones scattered on the ground—a certain indication 
that the bodies had been devoured by wild beasts; and in other places 
they saw the blackness of ashes amidst the relics—the tremendous evidence 
of atrocious Indian rites. One was a great pit full of old bloodstained 
bandages, which hyaenas would scatter broadcast during the night to be 
covered up again by scavengers each morning. It was said to have been 
the site of a dressing station used for some weeks by captured Italian 
doctors who had been put to attend on Ethiopian wounded, from the 
far-distant battle field. Many natives seem to think that there is far more 
real warfare among the ancestral spirits than among the actual warriors. 
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These ancestral spirits are sometimes supposed to be fighting in the air 
just above the heads of the people and if only the warriors can be per- 
suaded that their ancestral spirits are with them, they will fight with 
immense bravery and confidence. 

Italy is making roads through Abyssinia with the avowed intention of 
colonising it. The Danakils are doing their utmost to stop the process 
by killing the road makers and their guards: “ Les peuples civilisés ont 
pour conserver les souvenirs de leur patrie, les monuments des lettres et des 
arts ; ils ont des cités, des palais, des tours, des colonnes, des obélisques ; ils 
ont la trace de la charrue dans les champs par eux cultivés ; leurs noms sont 
gravés sur Tairain et sur le marbre ; leurs actions conservées dans les 
chroniques. But I have seen lately beautiful photographs of the modern 
Addis-Ababa with its railway, population, and large European community. 
At the first audience, which was attended by his officers, I sat down and 
showed them the back position for match-shooting with our new Lee- 
Speed, the earliest form of the Lee-Metford rifle. I do not know whether 
the present Emperor was yet unborn, or attended the audience as a tiny 
lad—probably the former. Ras Makonnen proved to be a cultured gentle- 
man by any standards in any times or country ; and when I left he walked 
out and saw me off, presenting me with a colonel’s silver-plated shield, 
two beautiful spears, and a riding mule with embroidered saddle-cloth 
and a bridle studded with silver discs. Changez les noms, ce fragment sera 
Vhistoire des sauvages d’ Amérique vers le temps ou larrivée des Européens 
vint troubler leur naissante société.” 

All this colonisation has been done by what we call unilateral action. 
The League of Nations is being strongly urged by our Foreign Office, 
represented by Mr. Eden, to assist the Danakils in killing the Italians 
with the object of stopping the road-making and forcing Italy to retire 
discomfited, leaving the primitive tribesmen triumphant over European 
civilisation : 

“ Well done, Eden and Hoare ! Through you the voice 
Of England spoke in trumpet tones that rang 

To the world’s end, not in a blast of war 

But in a nobler cause, the cause of peace 

And brotherhood of man. The Scripture says 

Blest are the peacemakers ; surely we say 

Blessed is England, blest the nations met 

In solemn conclave by Geneva’s shore.” 


Sitting elbow to elbow at the crowded tables with their papers before 
them and their assistants in attentive ranks behind, the delegates gave 
an impression of extreme fatigue. They had hammered out, without 
precedents to guide them, and with no certain knowledge of the im- 
mediate effect of their own decisions, half a dozen documents which 
embodied the first attempt in the world’s history to deprive an aggressor 


of the fruits of war. 
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Beyond the delegates, on a raised dais, sat Senhor Vasconcellos, the 
President of the Committee, flanked by officials of the Secretariat. 
Through the long windows behind the dais the darkening waters of the 
lake gleamed faintly. A knock from the President’s hammer, and the 
proceedings were opened. A second’s pause, and the interpreters were 
laying another document before the Committee. 

While the travellers had reached the last stage of their journey, while 
their horses were baiting, West walked on alone. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing ; the air was perfectly placid, not a speck of vapour in the sky, and 
a profound tranquillity seemed diffused over the landscape. The appearance 
of nature was calculated to lighten and elevate the spirit ;- but the general 
silence and nakedness of the scene touched the feelings with solemnity 
approaching to awe. He looked for a spot to rest on, and near a pile of 
ruins fringed and trellised with ivy, he saw a stone that appeared to be 
a part of a column. On going towards it, he perceived that it was a mile- 
stone, and that he was then only eight miles from the capital. It was on 
the roth July, 1760, that he arrived at Rome. 
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THE LESSON OF HENRI BARBUSSE 
By LOUIS ARAGON 
(Translated by Petrie Townshend) 


N the chronicles of the past, Maurice Barrés, looking for a symbol 

and image of grandeur and of death, gave himself up to contemplation 

of the last days of Torquato Tasso who, when dying at the monastery 

of San Onofino, received from the Pope the homage of the Capitol ; 
he describes the procession of admirers which all day long filed by before 
the poet. “Sheltered by the dark men and women in rags drew 
near, supported by Sisters. ‘The patients from the hospice,’ said 
the young monk, and, impressionable because he was very nervous, 
began to weep with admiration, that a dying man was famous enough to 
interest the rich and the poor.” 

Following the body of Henri Barbusse through the streets of Paris, 
I thought of this poor imagery of a poetic imagination. Ah, if though we 
wish to force ourselves to feel emotion, and if a symbol and picture of a 
fallen creator, and the immense tribute of crowds to him who is dead, 
are absolutely necessary, we no longer need to search history; the 
fripperies of the distant past are no longer needed. 

It is almost impossible to speak to-day of Henri Barbusse, except in 
the light of his funeral. In death, his life and his work find a crowning 
and a triumph which put them above all, and of what consequence 
at this moment are the biographical details, the birth at Asniéres in 1873, 
or the literary beginnings of the poet of Pleureuses which give us a false 
picture of Barbusse the symbolist ? I would even say that it is idle to 
linger at L’Enfer, the novel which made his name, and in which the 
author at thirty-five discovers the instrument of realism, the style and 
the method which will serve his purpose. The life of Barbusse began 
when he was forty-three, it was then it began to take shape, and his work 
started when in the midst of war Le Feu burst forth, that unique example 
in our time of a work which is the voice of millions of men, their pathetic 
cry towards peace, this veil which is torn from (before) reality. 

We saw clearly, if we ever doubted it, the power of Le Feu living on 
the day of Barbusse’s death nineteen years later. It was that which 
galvanised two capitals and shook the world. “ It would be a crime to 
depict the noble side of war . . . even if there were one!” This sentence 
from Le Feu comes to my mind to-day, when in the Italy of Mussolini 
poets are harnessed to the task of deifying war, the war which is being 
waged in Africa and prepared in Europe. ‘Terrible reality of Le Feu. 
But the rage which he translated in the muddy days of Verdun is living 
and growing in hearts which daily become more numerous. Barbusse 
was not only the opponent of war; he remains the herald of Peace. 
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A surprising destiny, that of this sick man whom (it seemed after 
he was wounded), death still hesitated to take. It gave him time 
to wait till the moment when his dreams took shape and life. Until his 
eyes could see in the last upheaval of the world the image of the future 
even as he had carried it in his mind. Barbusse died when he had seen 
divided men, of whom Le Feu demanded unity, joining themselves to 
the triple word of command: Bread, Peace, Liberty. The fate of 
Barbusse had willed that he should die in the new world, in Utopia- 
made-reality where his name struck a chord in each heart, like that of a 
dear friend. And the men who came in their millions with flowers from 
red Moscow bowed before the tireless champion of Peace. He slept in 
the heart of Socialism, his dying eyes had seen the youth of a world, and 
this youth of free men to whom all his books called. Great paeans sounded 
in the streets, as for those who died in constructing Socialism. 

But above all two figures were prominent in these ceremonies, the 
writer Maxim Gorki and the leader Stalin, who made those honours of 
the Capitol, which the Pope academically renewed for Tasso after the 
manner of antique Rome, seem very pitiable. More moving than all was 
the journey of the dead writer through the darkness, this passage of the 
new Orpheus through Hades, when the train which carried Henri 
Barbusse sleeping under the Soviet flowers advanced into Hitler’s 
Germany, into the Fascist night, where the works of Henri Barbusse had 
been burnt in the public squares. 

There were men whom tyranny had not conquered, and who in the 
midst of their work or in the depth of their misery learnt, heaven knows 
how, that the train had started, that it arrived, that it was going to pass. 
And these men, whose unheard-of courage was enough to make tears 
come into one’s eyes, marched towards the stations and on the path of 
the great dead man, those whom the Brown Shirts could not stop, those 
workmen with arms full of red roses. 

Ah, what reason had the young impressionable monk of Barrés to weep, 
for a few hospital patients who had been led to the dying Tasso ? 

For three days the people of Paris passed before Henri Barbusse. 
On the morning of the funeral I stood guard beside the body. I watched 
there men who had escaped for a moment from their work in the neigh- 
bouring yards, lorry drivers who had made a detour to pass by, a man 
with a horribly mutilated face, a hundred others, women suddenly em- 
barrassed by death and the extraordinary solemnity of this minute, a 
navvy who had with him a quite small child, and who lifted the child 
up in the air before the coffin as the priest elevates the host during mass 

. . when suddenly as I stood motionless beside the coffin I recognised 
one of the passers-by. The man hesitated, advanced, his hat in his hand, 
with a hunted air. It was a man who had been turned out of a workmen’s 
organisation as a police spy. What urged him there ? His photograph had 
been published in the papers, he could be recognised. He was only a 
police spy, but something had drawn him, something stronger, grander 
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than danger. Perhaps formerly he had read Le Feu in the trenches . . . 
He bowed, he passed very quickly. I saw him vanish in the midst of 
men whom he had betrayed, looking humble, bent, old, a remnant of 
humanity like some character from Dostoievsky from a world to which 
the light of the future scarcely penetrates, through the dirty 
windows of police stations, into the heart of the most corrupt of men. 

Here there was another story of flowers. I like simple symbols, I like 
the wild flowers. In the yard men stationed themselves, postmen, women, 
an errand boy from a big grocer’s. They were looking at the huge mass 
of wreaths and bouquets, from which the oldest, already withered because 
of the long journey, had been taken and heaped up against a wall. One 
of them lingered as though to read the Russian letters on the inscriptions. 
He saw that I was watching him as his hand went out. His eyes met my 
eyes, a prayer. I just thought “ Yes.’”’ We understood each other. He 
stooped down furtively. I thought he wanted a flower, but he only took 
a little blade of grass. And passing near me he said, as though to himself, 
“ Pity they are faded, but they are the most beautiful.” 

Some hours later there were three hundred thousand men like those 
who followed the last procession. Before the ranks of old soldiers, and 
where the maimed were in the first tragic lines, floated a large banner 
with the words from Le Feu, “‘ It would be a crime to depict the noble 
side of war . . . even if there were one.” 

The emotion of the crowd was so great that it surpassed all the rest 
in beauty. Night fell over Pere Lachaise and still men filed past. The 
people of Paris had not recovered from their grief. In the twilight, when 
the cemetery employés made a chain to direct towards the exit those 
who lingered, couples threaded their way between the tombs trying to 
find in the maze the place of the provisional grave. They wanted to come 
back the next day. A very correct gentleman, with an official air, spoke 
to me. It was the superintendent of the cemetery. “‘ It was the first time 

. . never anything like it . . . the greatest burial of my whole career 
. . .”” Outside, the city was still stupefied with what it had seen that day. 
In its lights one began to believe that a day would come which would 
be that of lasting Peace, of the Peace of Unity. 

Literary criticism of him is in its infancy. To speak of the work of 
Barbusse, what futility beside this timeless day which said better than 
all the articles what his work signified. There was the judgment of the 
people of Paris, once again the speaker for all humanity. In those days the 
silence of the papers which remembered Henri Barbusse because in his 
young days he won a literary prize, and even a poem crowned by the 
Echo de Paris, were enough to make us prefer, rather than critical methods, 
the surer judgment of the masses. The marvel was not in this, as in that 
example from Barrés which I have quoted that “a dying man was cele- 
brated enough to interest the rich and the poor,” but that a dead man 
incarnated all the desire of the living for Peace and for life. 

It has been said of Henri Barbusse that he libelled war. This, in spite 
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of popular homage, seems to me the greatest homage of the enemy who 
thinks he can diminish a man and who makes him greater. Let us slander 
war, following the example of Barbusse, if we can at the hour when this 
beast of the Apocalypse lifts up his loathsome head in those abysses where 
white men and black men lie bleeding. Let us slander war, despite the 
lesson of style which the realist Barbusse has also given us in the face of 
the fluters of French literature, to the idealists whose heads are in the 
clouds and whose songs are only barrel-organ barbarities. 
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A POER THAT MATTERS 


By WALLACE STEVENS 


4 HE tall pages of Selected Poems by Marianne Moore* are the 
papers of a scrupulous spirit. The merely fastidious spirit 4 Ja 
mode is likely to be on the verge of suffocation from hyper- 
aesthesia. But Miss Moore’s is an unaffected, witty, colloquial 

sort of spirit. In The Fish, for instance, the lines move with the rhythm 

of sea-fans waving to and fro under water. They are lines of exquisite 
propriety. Yet in this poem she uses what appears, aesthetically, to be 
most inapposite language : 

“cc All 


external 
marks of abuse are present on this 
defiant edifice— 
all the physical features of.” 
Everywhere in the book there is this enhancing diversity. In consequence, 
one has more often than not a sense of invigoration not usually communi- 
cated by the merely fastidious. 

That Miss Moore is scrupulous, the lines just quoted demonstrate. 
All and external are rhymes enough for anyone that finds full rhymes to 
be crude. The same thing is true of this and edifice. Thus, the lines which 
at first glance appeared to contain no rhymes whatever, have on a second 
look a more intricate appearance. Moreover, the units of the lines are 
syllables and not feet; the first line contains one syllable; the second 
three; the third nine; the fourth six; the last eight. This scheme is 
repeated with exactness throughout the poem. It 1s this scheme that 
requires Miss Moore to end the stanza with of, and that occasionally 
requires her to pass, elsewhere, from one line to the next in the middle 
of a word. If the verse is not to be free, its alternative is to be rigid. 
Finally, in printing the lines, the first two have been set well to the left, 
the next two have been set in a little to the right and the last has been 
set in still farther to the right. Now, all these things contribute to the 
effect of the stanza. The light rhymes please one unconsciously. The 
exactness with which the syllables are repeated, the larger recurrences 
as the stanzas are repeated, the indentations which arrest the eye, even 
if slightly: all these things assist in creating and in modulating the 
rhythm. In addition, Miss Moore instinctively relates sounds. There is 
a relation between the groups of letters ext, ks, phys. The 2’s in defiant 
edifice are related. As these relations change, not only the sounds change, 
but the colours, the texture, the effects also change. wes 

The poem with which the book opens, The Steeple-fack, is highly 
characteristic. The lines and stanzas flow innocently. Nevertheless, 
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throughout the dozen stanzas the lines repeat themselves, syllable by 
syllable, without variation. The stanzas are mechanisms. Yet instead of 
producing a mechanical effect, they produce an effect of ease. In one of 
her poems Miss Moore writes of 
«|, . intermingled echoes 
struck from thin glasses successively at random—.” 


In The Steeple-Fack she writes of 
“a sea the purple of the peacock’s neck is 
paled to greenish azure as Diirer changed 
the pine green of the Tyrol to peacock blue.” 


The strong sounds of the purple of the peacock’s neck contrast and inter- 
mingle with the lighter sounds of paled to greenish azure and return 
again to the strong sounds of the last line. The colours of the first and 
second lines acquire a quality from their association with the word Durer 
and the image of Diirer and the pine green and peacock blue of the last 
line owe something to the word Tyrol and the image of the Tyrol. This 
is not at all going too finely into minutiae. For with Miss Moore these 
things lie on the surface. 


The Steeple-fack serves, too, to illustrate what interests Miss Moore. 
The point of the poem is a view of the common-place. The view is that 
of Diirer or of Miss Moore in the mask or mood of Diirer, or, more 
definitely, perhaps, under the stimulus of Diirer. The common-place is, 
say, a New England fishing-village. Whatever the poem may do for 
Diirer or for the village, it does many happy things for Miss Moore and 
for those who delight in her. Obviously, having in mind the subject- 
matter of the poem, Miss Moore donne dans le romanesque. Consciously, 
the point of the poem may have been something wholly casual. It may 
lie in the words 

“it is a privilege to see so 
much confusion.” 


Consciously, it may have had no more point than the wish to make note 
of observations made while in the cloud of a mood. That is Miss Moore’s 
method. Subject, with her, is often incidental. There are in The Steeple- 
Jack the following creatures: eight stranded whales, a fish, sea-gulls, 
the peacock of the peacock s neck referred to a moment ago, a guinea, 
a twenty-five pound lobster, an exotic serpent (by allusion), a ring- 
lizard, a snake (also by allusion), a crocodile, cats, cobras, rats, the 
diffident little newt and a spider. This is a modest collection. Miss Moore 
makes the most lavish snake-charmer look like a visitor. The people in 
the poem are Diirer ; 
“The college student 
named Ambrose sits on the hill-side 
with his not-native books and hat 
and sees boats 
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at sea progress white and rigid as if in 
a groove ”’ ; 
and C. J. Poole, Steeple-Jack, with one or two references to others. 
Poole is merely a sign on the sidewalk with his name on it. The last stanza 
is :— 
“It could not be dangerous to be living 
in a town like this, of simple people, 
who have a steeple-jack placing danger signs by the church 
while he is gilding the solid- 
pointed star, which on a steeple 
stands for hope.” 
Stendhal in his Pensées said : 
“ Le bel esprit comme on sait fut de tout 
temps l’ennemi le plus perfide du génie.”’ 


Miss Moore’s wit, however, does not in the least imperil what she is 
about. Out of her whales and the college student and Poole and the 
danger signs she composes a poem simple, radiant with imagination, 
contemporaneous, displaying everywhere her sensitive handling. The 
poem leaves one indubitably convinced that she leans to the romantic. 
And so she should, with a difference. In The Steeple-Fack she observes 
the fog on the sea-side flowers and trees 
“so that you have 
the tropics at first hand: the trumpet vine... . 
or moon vines trained on fishing-twine.” 
She then writes 
“«, . There are no banyans, frangipani nor 
jack-fruit trees ; nor an exotic serpent 


life.” 


If she had said in so many words that there were banyans, frangipani, 
and so on, she would have been romantic in the sense in which the 
romantic is a relic of the imagination. She hybridises the thing by a 
negative. That is one way. Equally she hybridises it by association. 
Moon-vines are moon-vines and tedious. But moon-vines trained on 
fishing-twine are something else and they are as perfectly as it is possible 
for anything to be what interests Miss Moore. They are an intermingling. 
The imagination grasps at such things and sates itself, instantaneously, 
in them. Yet clearly they are romantic. At this point one very well might 
stop for definitions. It is clear enough, without all that, to say that the 
romantic in the pejorative sense merely connotes obsolescence, but that 
the word has, or should have, another sense. Thus, when A. E. Powell 
in The Romantic Theory of Poetry writes of the romantic poet, 
“He seeks to reproduce for us the feeling as it lives within him- 
self; and for the sake of a feeling which he thinks interesting or 
important he will insert passages which contribute nothing to the 


effect of the work as a whole,” 
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she is surely not thinking of the romantic in a derogatory sense. True, 
when Professor Babbitt speaks of the romantic, he means the romantic. 
Romantic objects are things, like garden furniture or colonial lingerie or, 
not to burden the imagination, country millinery. dik 

Yes, but the romantic in its other sense, meaning always the living 
and at the same time the imaginative, the youthful, the delicate and a 
variety of things which it is not necessary to try to particularise at the 
moment, constitutes the vital element in poetry. It is absurd to wince 
at being called a romantic poet. Unless one is that, one is not a poet at 
all. That, of course, does not mean banyans and frangipani; and it 
cannot for long mean no banyans and no frangipani. Just what it means, 
Miss Moore’s book discloses. It means, now-a-days, an uncommon 
intelligence. It means in a time like our own of violent feelings, equally 
violent feelings and the most skilful expression of the genuine. Miss 
Moore’s lines, 


“ the shadows of the Alps 
imprisoning in their folds like flies in amber, the rhythms - 
of the skating rink ” 


might so easily have been pottered over and nullified ; and how hilarious, 
how skilful they are! Only the other day there was a comment on 
‘“‘ Samuel Prout’s romantic renderings of mediaeval fountains.” The 
commentator was far from meaning mediaeval renderings of romantic 
fountains. For him Prout’s renderings were romantic because they de- 
lighted him and since the imagination does not often delight in the same 
thing twice, it may be assumed that by romantic he meant something 
that was, for his particular imagination, an indulgence and a satisfaction. 
Professor Babbitt says that 
“a thing is romantic when, as Aristotle would say, it is wonderful 


rather than probable . . . A thing is romantic when it is strange, 
unexpected, intense, superlative, extreme, unique, etc.” 


It must also be living. It must always be living. It is in the sense of living 
intensity, living singularity that it is the vital element in poetry. The 
most brilliant instance of the romantic in this sense is Mr. Eliot, who 
incessantly revives the past and creates the future. It is a process of cross- 
fertilisation, an immense process, all arts considered, of hybridisation. 
Mr. Eliot’s Prelude with the smell of steaks in passageways, is an instance, 
in the sense that the smell of steaks in the Parnassian air is a thing perfectly 
fulfilling Professor Babbitt’s specifications. Hamlet in modern dress is 
another instance of hybridisation. Any playing of a well-known concerto 
by an unknown artist is another. Miss Moore’s book is a collection of 
just that. It is not a matter of phrases, nor of odd-looking lines, nor of 
poems from which one must wholly take, giving anything whatsoever at 
one’s peril. Poetry for her is “a place for the genuine.” If the conception 
of the poet as a creature ferocious with ornamental fury survives anywhere 
except in the school books, it badly needs a few pungent footnotes. We 
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do not want “ high-sounding interpretation.”’ We want to understand. 
We want, as she says, 
“imaginary gardens with real toads in them.” 


The very conjunction of imaginary gardens and real toads is one more 
specimen of the romantic of Miss Moore. Above all things she demands 
“the raw material of poetry in 
all its rawness.” 


She demands the romantic that is genuine, that is living, the enriching 
poetic reality. 

Miss Moore’s form is not the quirk of a self-conscious writer. She is 
not a writer. She is a woman who has profound needs. In any project 
for poetry (and one wishes that the world of tailors, plasterers, bar- 
keepers could bring itself to accept poets in a matter-of-fact way) the 
first effort should be devoted to establishing that poets are men and 
women, not writers. Miss Moore may have had more than one reason 
for adding in the Notes appended to her book that in Peter, the hero 
“built for the midnight grass-party,”’ was a 

““ Cat owned by Miss Magdalen Heuber and 
Miss Maria Weniger.”’ 

But this amusing stroke is, after all, a bit of probity, whatever else it 
may be. That Miss Moore uses her wit is a bit of probity. The romantic 
that falsifies is rot and that is true even though the romantic 
inevitably falsifies : it falsifies but it does not vitiate. It is an association 
of the true and the false. It is not the true. It is not the false. It is both. 
The school of poetry that believes in sticking to the facts would be stoned 
if it was not sticking to the facts in a world in which there are no facts : 
or some such thing. 

This brings one round to a final word. Miss Moore’s emportements 
are few. Instead of being intentionally one of the most original of con- 
temporary or modern poets, she is merely one of the most truthful. 
People with a passion for the truth are always original. She says : 

“Truth is no Apollo.” 


She has thought much about people and about poetry, and the truth, 
and she has done this with all the energy of an intense mind and imagi- 
nation and this book is the significant result. It contains the veritable 


thing. 
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PO Panay 
Virginia ‘Britannia 
Pe sand edges England’s old 


dominion. ‘The air is soft, warm, hot, 
above the cedar-dotted emerald shore 
known to the redbird, 
the redcoated musketeer, 
the trumpet-flower, the cavalier, 
the parson, and the 
wild parishioner. <A deer- 
track in a church-floor 
brick and Sir George Yeardley’s 
coffin-tacks and 
tomb remain. ‘The now tremendous vine- 
encompassed hackberry 
starred with the ivy-flower, 
shades the church tower. 
And “ a great sinner lyeth here ”’ un- 
der the sycamore. 


A silver-bordered fritil- 
lary zigzags toward the resting-place 
of this unusual and pleasing man, who 
“* waits for a joyful 
resurrection.’’ We-re-wo- 
comoco’s fur crown could be no 
odder than we were 
with ostrich, Latin motto, 
and small gold horse-shoe, 
as arms for an able 
sting-ray-hampered 
pioneer (painted as a Turk it 
seems) the incessantly 
exciting Captain Smith 
who patient with 
his inferiors, was a pugna- 
cious equal ; and to 


Powhatan, obliged but not 
a flatterer. (Rare Indian, crowned b 

Christopher Newport !) The Old Dominion has 
all-green grass-hoppers 
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in all-green, box-sculptured grounds ; 
an almost English green surrounds 
them. Care has formed, a- 
mong unEnglish insect sounds, 
the white wall-rose. As 
thick as Daniel Boone’s grape- 
vine, the stem has 
wide-spaced great blunt alternating os- 
trich-skin warts that were thorns. 
Care has formed walls of yew 
since Indians knew 
the Fort Old Field and narrow neck of 
land that Jamestown was. 


Observe the terse Virginian, 
the mettlesome gray one that drives the 
owl from tree to tree and imitates the call 
of whippoorwill or 
lark or katydid—the lead- 
gray lead-legged mocking-bird with head 
held half away, and 
meditative eye as dead 
as sculptured marble 
eyes. Alighting noiseless- 
ly it muses 
in the semi sun, on tall thin legs, 
as if it did not see, 
still standing there alone 
on the round stone- 
topped table with lead cupids grouped to 
form the pedestal. 


Narrow herring-bonelaid bricks, 
a dusty pink beside the dwarfbox- 
bordered pansies, share the ivy-arbor shade 
with cemetery 
lace settees, one at each side, 
and with the bird : box-bordered tide- 
water gigantic 
jet black pansies (splendor ; pride ;) 
not for a decade 
dressed, but for a day—in 
overpowering 
velvet ; and gray Blue-Andalusi 
an-cock-feather pale ones 
ink-lined on the edge, fur- 
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eyed, with ochre 
on the cheek. The slowmoving glossy 
saddle-cavalcade 


of buckeye-brown surprising 
jumpers ; the contrasting work-mule and 
show-mule and witch-cross door and ‘‘ strong sweet prison,’ 
are a part of what 
has come about, in the Black 
idiom, from advancing back- 
ward in a circle ; 
from taking The Potomac 
cowbirdlike ; and on 
The Chickahominy 
establishing 
the Negro (opportunely brought) to 
strengthen protest against 
tyranny. Rare unscent- 
ed, provident- 
ly hot, too sweet, inconsistent flower- 
bed ! Old Dominion 


, 


earth makes sunflower-heads grow large ; 
hibiscus and so-called mimosa 
close at night ; the scarlet peculiarly-quilled 
pomegranate-petals, 
the African violet, 
and camellia, perfumeless. Yet 
house-high glistening green 
magnolia-trees with velvet- 
textured flower, are filled 
with anaesthetic scent 
enough to make 
one die ; as the gardenia is though 
its two-toned green-furled buds, 
and dark leaf-vein on green- 
er leaf when seen 
against the light, attract no pigmy 
bees such as the frilled 


silk substanceless faint flower of 
the crepe-myrtle does. Queen of the Pa- 
munkeys, birdclaw-earringd ; with a pet raccoon 
from ‘The Mattapo- 
ni (what a bear) ! Feminine, 
odd, Indian young lady ! Odd thin- 
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gauze-and-taffeta- 
dressed English one ! Terrapin 
meat and crested spoon 
feed the mistress of French 
plum-and-turquoise- 
piped chaise-longue ; of brass-knobbed slat front door 
and everywhere open 
shaded house on Indian- 
named Virginian 
streams, in counties named for English lords ! 
The rattlesnake soon 


said from our once dashingly 
undiffident first flag, ‘‘ don’t tread on 
_ me,” tactless symbol of a new republic. 
Priorities were 
cradled in this region not 
noted for humility ; spot 
that has high-singing 
frogs, cotton-mouth snakes and cot- 
ton-fields ; clay for brick, 
Lawrence jugs with Persian 
loping wolf de- 
sign ; and hounds. Here the poor unpoison- 
ous terrapin likes to 
idle near the sea-top ; 
tobacco-crop 
gains have church tablets ; Devil’s woodyard 
swamps and one-brick-thick- 


wall serpentine shadows star- 
tle strangers. Strangler fig, pale fiercely 
unpretentious North American, and Dutch 
trader, and noble 
Roman, in taking what they 
pleased—colonizing as we say— 
were not all intel- 
lect and delicacy. A 
black savage or such 
as was subject to the 
deer-fur Crown is 
not all brawn and animality. 
The limestone tea-table, 
the mandolin-shaped big 
and little fig, 
and the now disused silkworm-trees, show 
intelligence ; much 
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kind tyranny made ha-ha-s 
that kept back cows ; clock-strengthened stocking 
and drooping cotton dress with handmade edge mark 
tyrant taste. he song- 
bird wakes too soon, to enjoy 
excellent idleness, destroy- 
ing legitimate 
laziness, the unbought toy 
even in the dark 
risking loud whee whee whee 
of joy, the car- 
away-seed-spotted sparrow perched in 
the dew-drenched juniper 
beside the window-ledge ; 
the little hedge- 
sparrow that wakes up seven minutes 
sooner than the lark 


they say. The live-oak’s moss-draped 
undulating massiveness, the white 
pine, the English hackberry—handsomest vis- 
itor of all, the 
cedar’s etched solidity, 
the cypress, lose identity 
and are one tree, as 
sunset flames increasingly 
over the leaf-chis- 
selled blackening ridge of green. 
Expanding to 
earth size, igniting redundantly 
wind-widened clouds, it can 
not move bothered-with-wages 
new savages, 
but gives the child an intimation 
of what glory is. 
MARIANNE MOORE 


POETRY m1 
TWO POEMS 


At Chydock 


O not praise as soft 
That rise of ground, 
That rise of wing— 


Each bears aloft 
Its shallow round, 
A hard, hard, thing. 


Under deceptive turf 
Invaders’ bone 
Hardens a soil 

The hammering surf 
Has pressed to stone, 
Resisting toil. 


Seen from below 
That flying breast 

As soft as pillow, 
Head-winds can know, 
By their hard test, 
Like pounding billow. 


Bred of the sea 

Whose salt wind stains 
This emerald hollow, 
Twin-certainty 

My heart retains— 
Bright cliff, dark swallow. 


Riddle and Reply 


ARTH, thou riddle, 
Hs: Heaven, thou fixed intent, 
Divine us what is meant 
When in the middle 
Of man’s long weaving, the long rent 
Mars the whole cloth. 
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Why are the years, 

Riotous and wroth, 

Forever in arrears 

To his good plan ; 

Why far too long the span 
That holds his tears ? 

And, if thou canst, make plain 
The need of pain. 

Be thou an oracle 

To one who fears. 


Then from the cloud there fell 
This parable : 


“The pearl perfects herself against the shell 
Man—on the event ; 
Therefore ’twas sent.” 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER 
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Poems for a Poem 


I 


LTARWISE by owl-light in the halfway-house 
The gentleman lay graveward with his furies ; 
Abaddon in the hang-nail cracked from Adam, 

And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies, 

The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s scream. 

Then, penny-eyed, that gentleman of wounds, 

Old cock from nowheres and the heaven’s egg, 

With bones unbuttoned to the halfway winds, 

Hatched from the windy salvage on one leg, 

Scraped at my cradle in a walking word 

That night of time under the Christward shelter, 

I am the long world’s gentleman, he said, 

And share my bed with Capricorn and Cancer. 


II 


Death is all metaphors, shape in one history ; 
The child that sucketh long is shooting up, 
The planet-ducted pelican of circles 

Weans on an artery the gender’s strip ; 

Child of the short spark in a shapeless country 
Soon sets alight a long stick from the cradle ; 
The horizontal cross-bones of Abaddon, 

You by the cavern over the black stairs, 

Rung bone and blade, the verticals of Adam, 
And, manned by midnight, Jacob to the stars ; 
Hairs of your head, then said the hollow agent, 
Are but the roots of nettles and of feathers 
Over these ground-works thrusting through a pavement 
And hemlock-headed in the wood of weathers. 


III 


First there was the lamb on knocking knees, 
And three dead seasons on a climbing grave 
That Adam’s wether in the flock of horns, 

Butt of the tree-tailed worm that mounted Eve, 
Horned down with skullfoot and the skull of toes 
On thunderous pavements in the garden time ; 
Rip of the vaults, I took my marrow-ladle 

Out of the wrinkled undertaker’s van, 

And, Rip Van Winkle from a timeless cradle, 
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Dipped me breast-deep in the descended bone ; 
The black ram, shuffling of the year, old winter, 
Alone alive among his mutton fold, 

We rung our weathering changes on the ladder, 
Said the antipodes, and twice spring chimed. 


IV 


What is the metre of the dictionary ? 

The size of genesis ? the short spark’s gender ? 
Shade without shape ? the shape of Pharoah’s echo ? 
(My shape of age nagging the wounded whisper). 
Which sixth of wind blew out the burning gentry ? 
(Questions are hunchbacks to the poker marrow). 
What of a bamboo man among your acres ? 

Corset the bone-yards for a crooked lad ? 

Button your bodice on a hump of splinters, 

My camel’s eyes will needle through the shroud. 
Love’s a reflection of the mushroom features, 

Stills snapped by night in the bread-sided field, 
Once close-up smiling in the wall of pictures, 
Ark-lamped thrown back upon the cutting flood. 


V 


And from the windy west came two-gunned Gabriel, 
From Jesu’s sleeve trumped up the king of spots, 
The sheath-decked jacks, queen with a shuffled heart ; 
Said the fake gentleman in suit of spades, 

Black tongued and tipsy from salvation’s bottle, 
Rose my Byzantine Adam in the night. 

For loss of blood I fell on Ishmael’s plain, 

Under the milky mushrooms slew my hunger, 

A climbing sea from Asia had me down 

And Jonah’s Moby snatched me by the hair ; 
Cross-stroked salt Adam to the frozen angel 
Pin-legged on pole-hills with a black medusa 

By waste seas where the white bear quoted Virgil 
And sirens singing from our lady’s sea-straw. 


VI 
Cartoon of slashes on the tide-traced crater, 
He in a book of water tallow-eyed 
By lava’s light split through the oyster vowels 
And burned sea silence on a wick of words : 
Pluck, cock, my sea eye, said medusa’s scripture, 
Lop, love, my fork tongue, said the pin-hilled nettle ; 
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And love plucked out the stinging siren’s eye, 

Old cock from nowheres lopped the minstrel tongue 

Till tallow I blew from the wax’s tower 

The fats of midnight when the salt was singing ; 

Adam, time’s joker, on a witch of cardboard 

Spelt out the seven seas, an evil index, 

The bagpipe-breasted ladies in the deadweed 

Blew out the blood gauze through the wound of manwax. 


VII 


Now stamp the lord’s prayer on a grain of rice ; 

A bible-leaved of all the written woods 

Strip to this tree : a rocking alphabet, 

Genesis in the root, the scarecrow word, 

And one light’s language in the book of trees ; 
Doom on deniers at the wind-turned statement. 
Time’s tune my ladies with the teats of music, 
The scaled seasawers, play on a naked sponge 
Who sucks the bell-voiced Adam out of magic, 
Time, milk, and magic, from the world beginning ; 
Time is the tune my ladies lend their heartbreak, 
From bald pavilions and the house of bread 

Time tracks the sound of shape on man and cloud, 
On rose and icicle the ringing handprint. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
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A Song for Christmas Day 


Pes swing of holiday season 


And time of destruction 
And day of plum pudding 
And no resurrection 
When death do us part 
Who never have lived 
Who never have loved. 


Wind and snow and snow and ice 
Kiss me under the mistletoe 

Yes that’s right yes that’s nice 
Wind and ice and ice and snow. 


Come and behold us 
Who never have cared 
Who’ll never be cured 
Come and adore us 
Familiar and faithless 
The paralysed hand 
And the festering heart 
To-day and to-morrow 


Till death do us part. 


T. C. WILSON 
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Images in Lake-water 


HE tree’s sun-glittering arms are bowed 
With graceful supplication, in lake-water 
Metallic-green, and musically still 


Float tree and water in bowed image, solitary and proud 
Till the bird-image joins them, and the cloud. 


Idly I watch the glimmering lights depart 

So gay falls summer glittering on the lake 

And in the dreaming tree, on my transfigured heart 
Grown iridescent for a shadow’s sake. 


Unchanging and transparent solitude 

Where mobile waters haunt the enduring dream 
That trembles like a lily on the stream, 

A troubling whiteness on a heavy green 

A starry snow-drop on a summer scene. 


Imagination colors all our watching mood 
The day contracted to a pool, a tree, a shade 
All summer shining in a little space, 

And the slow falling of the night delayed, 
With flowing images in the mind ; portrayed 
In mirrored silence my reflected face. 


MARYA ZATURENSKA 
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A Temporary ‘Resurrection 


HERE was a cold wind coming from the east 

Scattering the leaves and papers in the gardens, 

Weaving memories by ponds, sharpening the ice-crust 
And disturbing the heart’s etiolate wardens. 


And I who had been dead for a very long time 
Rose from my sofa on the rotting blanched earth, 
Tied my bones with tendons, scattering the worms, 
And walked anew the ways that lead to birth. 


Impotence was there in the fresh spring winds 
And gripped the wiry hairs and the hollow bones, 
Held them underground with its clammy hands 
Mating the rising body with the cold limestone. 


As doubt claws holes in the indelible brain, 
Enclosed and ill-protected by the mortifying skull, 
The mind gains harmony with the falling rain, 
And the eyes’ serrated sockets drink their fill. 


RUTHVEN TODD 
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Descend the Throne to Mount 
the Scaffold 


Le IRST scanning Mexican hills for augury 
How did you miss their transfinite caution, 
Their mirroring you as a cosmic pawn 


Of justice, Maximilian ? Were 
Your musings too dizzily a-ferment 
Wondering if the story-tellers erred : 


Did they miscall the native a reaper of punishment 
Unearned, born of misallianced 
Union and suckled at the breast of ignorance ? 


2. Enthroned in a city still stenchful with blackened 
Aztec blood unfauceted by thirsty Spaniards . . . 
Forced to preside at diplomatic wrangles, 


Bull fights and phalanxial parades, you veiled 
With ingrain Hapsburg suavity 
Your inward near-to-bursting ache 


For ever-seclusion with Carlotta, 
Fairest of consorts, 
Already predicting your downfall. 


3. Juarez (nemesic general of opposition) 
Smacked his beardless bronzen jaw and listened 
To your own idealism plant the Judas-kiss. 


You shielded your cheek too late : 
The dice would sum up only fatal 
Numbers : your life henceforth was death-wait. 


To die was always trivial, Maximilian: 
For you especially so, whose hopes were wings 
To circle dust-grimed skies unfaltering. 


KERKER QUINN 
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The Poet 


I. 
HERE were sea-horses and mer-men 
and a flat tide-shelf, 
there was a sand-dune, 
turned moon-ward, 
and a trail of wet weed 
beyond it, 
another of weed, 
burnt another colour, 
and scattered seed-pods 
from the sea-weed ; 


there was a singing snail, 
(does a snail sing ?) 

a sort of tenuous wail 

that was not the wind 

nor that one gull, 

perched on the half-buried 
keel, 

nor was it any part of translatable sound, 
it might have been, of course, 
another sort of reed-bird, 
further inland ; 


inland, there was a pond, 

filled with water-lilies ; 

they opened in fresh-water 

but the sea was so near, 

one was afraid some inland tide, 
some sudden squall, 

would sweep up, 

sweep in, 

over the fresh-water pond, 
down the lilies ; 


that is why I am afraid ; 

I look at you, 

I think of your song, 

I see the long trail of your coming, 
(your nerves are almost gone) 

your song is the wail 

of something intangible 

that I almost 

but not-quite feel. 
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But you are my brother, 

it is an odd thing that we meet here ; 
there is this year 

and that year, 

my lover, 

your lover, 

there is death 

and the dead past : 


but you were not living at all, 

and I was half-living, 

so where the years blight these others, 
we, who were not of the years, 

have escaped, 

we got nowhere ; 


they were all going somewhere ; 


I know you now at this moment, when you turn 
and thank me ironically, 

(everything you say is ironical) 

for the flagon I offer, 

(you will have no more white wine ;) 


you are over-temperate in all things ; 

(is inspiration to be tempered ?) 

almost, as you pause, 

in reply to some extravagance 

on my part, 

I believe that I have failed, 

because I got out of the husk that was my husk, 


and was butterfly ; 


O snail, 

I know that you are singing ; 

your husk is a skull, 

your song is an echo, 

your song is infinite as the sea, 

your song is nothing, 

your song is the high-tide that washed away the old 
boat-keel, 


the wet weed, 
the dry weed, 
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the seed-pods scattered, 
but not you ; 


you are true 

to your self, being true 
to the irony 

of your shell. 


Iil 


Yes, 

it is dangerous to get out, 
and you shall not fail ; 
but it is also 

dangerous to stay in, 
unless one is a snail : 


a butterfly has antennae, 
is moral 
and ironical too. 


IV 


And your shell is a temple, 
I see it at night-fall ; 

your small coptic temple 
is left inland, 

in spite of wind, 

not yet buried 

in sand-storm ; 


your shell is a temple, 
its windows are amber ; 


you smile 
and a candle is set somewhere 
on an altar ; 


everyone has heard of the small coptic temple, 
but who knows you, 
who dwell there ? 


Vv 
No, 


I don’t pretend, in a way, to understand, 
nor know you, 
nor even see you ; 


POETRY 


I say, 
“I don’t grasp his philosophy, 
and I don’t understand,” ale 


but I put out a hand, touch a cold door, 
(we have both come from so far ;) 

I touch something imperishable ; 

I think, 

why should he stay there ? 

why should he guard a shrine so alone, 
so apart, 

on a path that leads nowhere ? 


he is keeping a candle burning in a shrine 
where nobody comes, 

there must be some mystery 

in the air 

about him, 


he couldn’t live alone in the desert, 
without vision to comfort him, 


there must be voices somewhere. 


VI 


I am almost afraid to sit on this stone, 

a little apart, 

(hoping you won’t know I am here) 

I am almost afraid to look up at the windows, 
to watch for that still flame ; 


I am almost afraid to speak, 
certainly won’t cry out, “ hail,” 


or “‘ farewell ” or the things people do shout : 


I am almost afraid to think to myself, 
why, 
he is there. 
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NOOK ON PARNASSUS 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


RAWING incredulously nearer, I felt the fathomless pre- 
occupations of marketing fall away and vanish. 
Five, clipped together, one below the other, down the centre 
of the little window I had passed, almost daily, for months, 
aware of what it held, seeing what it held without needing to look. To- 
day, summoning my eyes as I approached, these magnetic newcomers 
whose immediate gift—a sense of eternity in hand to spend as I chose— 
had set me free to pause and stare my adoration, soon turned them to 
search amongst their neighbours for a possible solution of the mystery 
of their own arrival amongst things able to evoke only the consciousness 
of passing the unvarying contents of a stationer’s shop-window. 

Right and left hung limp floralities, executed entirely in half-witted 
pastel shades, unchildlike children, draped in floating films and posed, 
in the attitudes of dancing, amidst vegetation whose improbability was 
unredeemed by any touch of magic; truculent gnomes, self-consciously 
gesticulating from the tops of inanimate toadstools. Above, in a row, 
the customary photographs: frozen Royalties with unseeing eyes, alter- 
nating with Stars whose eyes saw only that which so eagerly they invited 
the observer to observe. Below, the usual piles, zig-zag, of Bond and 
Club this and that ; envelopes to match. 

Returning to my captors, I wondered along what pathway these five 
solitaries, keeping each other such splendid company, had reached the 
frame whence they offered me, in addition to the joy of their mere presence, 
a solution, easily and most blessedly at hand within the radius of a brief 
shopping-round, the perfect solution of an annually recurrent problem. In 
size, they were comfortably larger than postcards and, no doubt, con- 
spicuously thicker. Altogether more imposing, even when emerging, plain 
side uppermost, from their envelopes—I made a mental note of the 
special envelopes— than those perfect close-ups of west-country seagulls 
last year delighting so many of my urban friends. 

Thankfully banishing ‘“‘ C.c.”” from the formidable list of tasks to be 
fulfilled before I left town, I entered the shop. 

Its counter repeated the appeals of its window, minus my treasures. 
Behind it appeared, coming forward from a dim background, the diminu- 
tive elderly woman still occasionally to be found attending the counters 
of small shops. The style of her dress, like that of her hair, or wig, a 
compact chignon, imperfectly dyed and most intricately braided, had 
been carried forward from the last century, together with her attitude 
towards a postulant customer, represented by the beam, vivid as a spark 
amidst dying ashes, whose mingling of craftily rapacious adoration and 
ill-contained impatience of the necessary ritual of salesmanship, reached 
me with the force of a personal assault. 
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By what means had she acquired, or been persuaded into acquiring, 
that inappropriate quintet ? : 

ave You have some reproductions in the window,”’ I began, and saw the 

projected beam die out, leaving the eyes disgustedly surveying one of 
those customers who waste an hour selecting a twopenny card. 
_ Ere they are,” she muttered indifferently, lifting a yellowish claw 
in the direction of a winged pillar standing close at hand upon the 
crowded counter. With a murmur of apology, I turned to flip the revolv- 
ing wings and find them composed, indeed, of the whole company, 
Stars, and gnomes, Royalties and fairy-footed children. 

“Yes,”’ I said appreciatively, ‘‘ but you have some others, in the 
window—German reproductions of French masters.” 

Her uncertain pursuit of these technicalities ended, after a moment’s 
reflection during which her eyes, grown round and almost gentle, became 
as thoughtful and detached as those of a meditating doctor, ended in a 
smile expressing both amusement and relief. 

“ Aow—them !” 

While bustling along to escape from behind the counter, she pointed 
eagerly towards the space beyond me. Swinging round, I found them, 
laid out upon a small table: the window quintet and several others, 
waiting to be apprehended, one by one. Wondering, as I faced her col- 
lection, whether I ought, penitently, to revise my estimate, I found her 
at my side, aware of my appreciative concentration and, in a moment, 
aware also of the desirability of offering a little assistance, if its desired 
result were to be achieved within a reasonable time. 

“'That’s a pretty one,” she said encouragingly, pointing to Diirer’s 
immortal nosegay, grown in a world familiar with “ vilets, penny-a- 
bunch,” so oddly modern and so quaintly commonplace, and added, 
after a moment’s endurance of my silence and of the flow of time, during 
which, taking in, out here in the open, the presence of a weather-stained 
mackintosh and an ancient shopping-bag, she had become uncertain as 
to the ultimate descent of the fruit dangling tantalisingly before her eyes : 
“« Sixpence each,”’ revealing the secret of her earlier change of mood and 
manner, and leaving the other secret, the link between herself and these 
new items of her stock, still to be fathomed. 

‘“‘T must look at them all,’ I said, putting in time, and added, aching 
to be rid of her, unable while she remained, alien and unsharing at my 
side, even to investigate, still less gaze my fill : ‘‘ Are these all you have ? ” 

Muttering, she turned away so abruptly as to carry my unoccupied 
eyes to her retreating form, soon reaching a frosted door at the back of 
the shop, through which emerged, the moment it was opened and while 
still my side-tracked consciousness struggled with the problem of reckon- 
ing a total of forty-five sixpences, the radiant explanation of the mystery. 

Her smock, the colour of a ripe orange, ardently supporting the red- 
gold of her bushed hair, may or may not have been the one worn during 
the final term of her course at the school of Art, whose lamentable sequel, 
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inconceivable when first she had passed within its alluring door, she 
was now trying to redeem by introducing, amongst the detested wares 
of a sceptical employer, these radiant aliens. But the expression leaping 
to the eyes that met my own the moment before she advanced, slowly 
and with a trifle too much of elegance, as if fastidiously picking her way 
through an unworthy universe, may well have inhabited them on the 
day she left that door for the last time, and now, temporarily restored 
by the vision of a customer standing before her miniature exhibition 
and therefore capable of paying tribute where she herself knew it to be 
due, was revealing, helplessly, and none the less pathetically for one’s 
admiring certainty of her having come forth sternly self-propelled by 
intelligent appreciation of the depth and range of her insufficiency, the 
torment she had endured while being weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

Within the depths of my embarrassment, I sought about for means 
of congratulating her, for some means of conveying an instanteously 
improvised idea: that every factory and shop in the kingdom should 
thankfully retain upon its staff at least one student of art. But when she 
reached my side and we stood together confronted by her gods, my 
desire to share, to take her by the arm and say, quietly and chummily, 
“* Aren’t they heavenly ? ” was checked by the chill aloofness reigning 
within her assumed air of courteous availability. I said, instead : 

‘“‘T want some of these for Christmas cards, and it’s almost impossible 
to choose,” and immediately felt curious, even eager, to know which of 
the set, if she really felt she were being leaned upon, she would proceed 
to select. 

ce Yes.”’ 

The single word came forth so compactly, and the manner accompany- 
ing it, a faintly supercilious detachment, so clearly expressed her 
indifference to my dilemma that my thoughts retired upon the witness 
in the background, surely at this moment preparing a torrid discourse 
upon the subject of dealing with hesitant customers. 

“Quite a number of D’yawrers,” I hazarded, beginning, according to 
my plan—evolved while I realised, unless indeed this convenient shop 
should vanish, or its new feature, together with its new assistant, should 
disappear, that it would supply any number of solutions of the C.c. 
problem, provided I took, each year, sufficient multiples of only one 
card—of choice by gradual elimination, at the last row. 

“The Diirers are nice,” she breathed, giving to the name a slight 
prominence and, to myself, unholy joy over her fragment of delight in 
parading correctitude, and joy, equally unholy, in recalling my own 
pride in a perfect pronounciation of foreign names; pride that was to 
die a painless, natural death in association with those amongst whom my 
knowledge and appreciation of the pictures by whose ghosts we were 
confronted, had been born and had gradually become inseparable from 
the comfortably anglicised form of the names of their creators. Wondering 
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whether, in these days of universal travel, the youngest generation of 
art students were mostly linguists, I went on up my rows, again, in my 
entrancement, abandoning my ape-like ability to reproduce every sort of 
native sound until, once again, she rebuked me. 

“ Toolooze-Lowtreck,” I had murmured, ‘‘ Gogang . . . van Go... 
Mannay. Impossible to choose.” 

Immediately upon the end of my despairing sigh, came her voice, 
quiet and very clear : 

“ Toulouse-Lauzrec is charming.”’ “ Dashing and elegant,” I countered, 
and blushed to the soul for my cruelty. ‘‘ M’yes,” she retorted irritably 
and drove hurriedly onward: ‘‘ the Mahnehs, too . . .” “ Overwhelm- 
ing. They come for you with both fists.” 

“Oh,” she simpered disdainfully—recalling perhaps, the silencing of 
some extravagant youngster by an assertion from on high to the effect 
that a picture is a picture and is either, for various ascertainable reasons, 
hard to learn, ‘ but that is what you are here for,’ a good or a bad picture 
—and murmured, with the hint in her voice of a malicious smile: ‘‘ Not 
then, very suitable for your purpose.” 

This would not do at all. This brawling in church must cease, or the 
card I selected would be under a curse. Dumbly, hesitantly, I extended 
a random finger, hoping for some kind of unity. 

““ Gaugin,”’ she breathed, relenting, ‘‘is always wonderful.” (“ Power- 
fully averted and inverted,” I amended, but succeeded in preventing the 
words from reaching the battle-field). “‘ But perhaps, for your purpose, 
this particular van Goch . . .” Is the gutteral quite so Scotch I wondered, 
and then realised with relief that she had reached the end of her little 
exhibition. Whichever I should proceed to choose there were no more 
names to pronounce and, since mercifully she had not distracted my 
attention by giving this artist an inappropriate label, there was now no 
barrier to unity, born suddenly between us of the happiness of her choice. 
This sufficiently applauded, and her agreement almost secured for my 
proclamation of a sunlit kitchen-garden, crowded from side to side with 
buoyant vegetables, as eminently suited to greet the eye at the darkest 
moment of the year, we turned to settle the question of the envelopes 
and, although the movements of her hands about the counter expressed 
both uncertainty and the distaste inspired by the processes to be mastered 
in the course of “‘ learning the business,’’ we had soon found a perfect 
fit. 

But the little old lady, again to the fore and watchful, immediately 
pounced. ‘‘ Too thin,” she ruled, with eager scorn. “ These are what you 
want. Ninepence the packet.” 

Though well aware that the old wretch was trading upon my delight, 
I meekly sought my purse. By the time I had solved this second problem 
in mental arithmetic, the girl had vanished. Frostily, I paid for my one 
card and the many envelopes. Perhaps when I called for the rest of the 
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cards, truly, I reflected on her behalf, a handsome order, I might meet 
my little friend again. 

Reaching the street, and again surveying the window, I discerned in 
a remote corner a small notice: ‘‘ Artists’ Materials.’’ Behind it stood a 
bundle of pencils and a roll of Whatman. A new line, for the little woman’s 
little shop, whose items were by her considered insufficiently tasty to 
appear amongst the gnomes, fairies and Bonds. And the young woman, 
newly at work on the first job that had offered, and trying at least to be 
a door-keeper in the house of Art, had scored, this afternoon, her first 
triumph over her employer’s incredulity ? 
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MANCHESTER 


By BRYHER 


iT 


T suggested, Ernest thought, looking up from the label he was 

writing, a model city made of cotton reels. He had never been there. 

He knew nothing about it. It was associated with soot and ships, 
: he board meetings, mysterious ciphers and (he feared) a contempt 
or cold. 

For the first time in years, he wondered what to pack. There was no 
need to hide soap in shoes, or to crumple up new socks. He was a free 
born British citizen, about to visit the second capital of his country, and 
there were neither customs to consider nor the possibility of alien eyes 
staring into his suitcase. He did not even need a passport. Only he could 
still see Miss 'Tiptaft’s incredulous eyes, ‘‘ I am so glad sir, to hear that 
you are taking a holiday but do tell me where you are going? ” and her 
shocked face when he had mumbled Manchester, hoping that she would 
think he had meant Margate. He knew that she had thought he was 
making fun of her ; people teased her frequently. 

Life was often very difficult. 

The north was black and cold and possibly Norwegian. He packed a 
box of typing paper and over it, his thickest vests. That at least was a 
slogan he could believe in, (at least in England) always wear woollens 
next the skin. He was just measuring some machine oil for the typewriter 
into a tiny bottle when the telephone bell rang. 

“ But, Kyrold, you know I’m leaving,’—they had lunched together 
only the day before,—‘ the train goes in half an hour.” 

“You can spare me a minute,” Kyrold’s voice was worried, “ you 
know how I hate meddling with private affairs but before you leave, 
do seal the leak up in your office.” 

“The leak in my office? But it was all right when I left. I had the 
roof mended only last week. If they would only use modern materials . . ” 

‘“‘T don’t mean the roof. I mean the staff.”’ 

‘‘T may have definite political opinions but I never hang out flags, 


it’s far too risky.” 
‘Don’t be purposely stupid. Your clerk has been talking far more 


than she should.” 1 

‘Can I help it if Miss Tiptaft will read the popular press? She is 
always getting scared about something. Only the other day she told me 
she supposed everyone in Russia wore black shirts. It is quite useless 
trying to make her class conscious.” wh 

“Tm not thinking about her politics. And you know it is a rule of 
mine, never to speak of important matters on the telephone. But you 
were very kind when I had to trace those Samoyed dogs and I should 
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never have called up without due grounds for my assertion,” the voice 
paused ominously. ‘“‘ J heard to-day in the City about Manchester.” 

‘What ? What did you hear? I am just going there. Is there a strike 
on or an epidemic ? ” Kyrold, who was head of an Arctic Travel Bureau, 
was usually quicker than a journalist to get the news. 

“You need not deny it. I know about it...” 

“ About what ? ”’ 

“‘ Well, about your being there with Pryce.” 

“But I haven’t been in Manchester. I’m just going. And I didn’t 
know Pryce was there. Where is he ? After all, we once worked together 
and he never acknowledged my last pamphlet. I shall look him up and 
ask him if he liked it.”’ 

“Think what it means to the City, Ernest,” the voice insisted. “ ‘They 
know that Pryce is there on one of those wild deals of his and you are 
going to meet him, not a week after that absurd article of yours is printed 
on a penny-a-mile air line. It can only mean that the rumour about a 
new service being started is correct. Unless you want your secret blue 
prints given away, you had better change your staff.” 

‘“‘ Where do you think I am going to find the capital for an air line, 
when I cannot even afford a Moth ? And I am not going to Manchester 
on business, anyhow, I am going for a holiday.” 

Kyrold’s laughter was so prolonged and unbelieving that Ernest 
slammed down the receiver. He took his flying projects seriously. No 
one else believed in them except his bookseller, who looked over his 
glasses and thirty years in the same shop, to discuss air cruises longingly. 
Daily jobs were so fantastic that one clung to the realism of flying as to 
a parachute; there was something steadying about clouds and wind 
velocity, they were there and there was nothing imaginative about them. 

.Thanks to a vocabulary of several hundred words in three or four 
languages and an insatiable curiosity, he had once accidentally acquired 
the job of checking English details in a foreign film script. His real work 
was selling agricultural products. Protected by a blue passport, he had 
watched insecurity turn to chaos across middle Europe, able to foretell 
events few desired but none seemed able to prevent. “‘ To come back to 
England,” he said always, “‘ is to step into another world. Only ostriches 
are a little alarming as insurance for the future.” 

Actually he had waited six months for this moment. Not that he 
expected tangible result from the adventure. “ If you come up for the 
first night,” Cordelia had said, “ I shall never speak to you again.” She 
would keep her promise. He had given up trying to make her understand ; 
it was now a subterranean process. Sometimes she seemed to need the 
security he offered. At other meetings every word he said, phrases that 
his own circle would have comprehended almost before they were 
spoken, made her irritable and angry. 

Yet it was not a barrier of language. They met together where emotion 
started, where unconsciousness passed into perception. On other layers 
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there was misunderstanding and on Cordelia’s part, mistrust. Her life 
was the obstacle between them. What right had an obscure stranger (so 
they said, he knew) to a private moment of Cordelia’s voice ? He was 
not writing a play for her, he did not even send her flowers. Who was 
he ? What did he do ? Why did she see him at all ? 

He could have told them but they would not have believed him. He 
was the exotic flower of everyday life, the one being that was shut by 
circumstance from Cordelia’s horizon. He had his breakfast at eight, he 
went to his office, he wrote letters. People sat down beside him in trains 
without a start of recognition. It was his own opinion he discussed ; 
there was no publicity agent to frighten him afterwards. To meet a crane 
pecking at his doorbell would have been less astonishing than to en- 
counter a reporter. He would stroll into a room filled with the roses that 
she never looked at, in his old overcoat that he was far too lazy to replace, 
to become with his casual talk of meeting an acquaintance or of taking 
the underground, the audacious explorer of a rocket-discovered world. 
He knew perfectly well why Cordelia saw him sometimes. It was not 
excuse enough however, in either of their groups, for this wild goose 
chase to Manchester. 

But it would be life again, a few moments of the old gone world. 
Something that he could never explain to Cordelia, (to-day, Ernest, you 
are more silly than a child), really a strip of film left from that primitive 
age when alone they could have met as equals, when furry catkins in a 
February wind seemed quite naturally the spear points of Cymbeline’s 
soldiers, and what they were now had begun to grow out of the nebulous 
landscape that was childhood. 

“In England people are ashamed of art,”’ he had warned her in the 
clearest, simplest words that he could find. “‘ You exaggerate always, 
she would shake her hair when she was angry till he saw only October, 
the first day a poplar leaf turned gold and she had come up the path, 
almost as shy as he was. “‘ They surrender everything for a sense of 
humour ; that is why I liked being abroad. Sometimes people were serious.”’ 

“You are quite wrong.” (He liked the emphasis she gave to unexpected 
words). Then of course the telephone had rung, they were never five 
minutes together without interruption, and she had stood up to answer 
it. It was always a shock to see her cross the room; _ so perfectly what 
one remembered, that he feared he might answer her in Elizabethan 
phrases. Behold divineness, no elder than a boy. It would be very difficult 
if he said that suddenly when she handed him his coat. Or if instead of 
repeating ‘‘ but of course you are going to be all right on Tuesday, he 
let her tighten into a hunch of gloom under her blue rug, “ "tis not a life, 
’tis but a piece of childhood thrown away.” Fourteen was sixteenth century 
and she woke as well all of those early startling moments when a word for 
the first time became greater than a fact. The things one had forgotten. 
And yet she linked as well to a later time ; to the winter life had changed 
not into love or art, but into a unit of complete experience. 
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It had happened really on a winter night. To escape from snow he 
had pushed his way into a tiny kino and had sat bored, and a little cold, 
thinking of the black cylindrical firs on the hills outside, trying to shake 
off a curious frustration that made a fog of hibernating days. If we could 
be left alone to do the work we really wanted, he had thought, anxiety 
and disillusionment would become words in an old book, we should 
look up their meanings in a dictionary ; why is to mean well so often to 
destroy ? In this grim present world (he had hardly glanced at the screen 
in front of him) is it worth while trying to preserve the particular arrogance 
of thought that scratches like a Moth at the skies? And is never swift 
enough. To keep the imagination so remote was probably sheer foolish- 
ness. He had looked up at that precise second to see in front of him not 
an aeroplane, but the image of his abstraction. He had stared at a figure 
standing by a stream, as long ago Imogen had stood by rushes, “ and 
for two nights together have made the ground my bed,” and as he shifted 
in his seat, for there were caps in front of him and many heads, Cordelia 
had smiled. 


At first he had been very annoyed. 

He seldom visited the cinema and even to remember the name of a 
star was, he felt, slightly peculiar. He detested smeared lips and woolly 
faces; the commercial films. He had been very firm with himself; I 
will think about propellers and not about Cordelia’s eyes. All might have 
been well had he not seen her Juliet, in another city and another land, 
where he was trying to discover if Leonardo’s theories of flight had ever 
influenced Shakespeare. 


He had marched round the Zoo, saying to the seals, at my age I am too 
old to be so foolish. Recklessly he had bought a bag of herrings, hoping 
as he threw them into the otter-green water, to memorise easily the air 
routes across the Arctic. He had even made timid enquiry, for it was the 
time that he was checking a script. ‘‘ Cordelia,” they had sniffed, “‘ why 


don’t you try for a record across the Atlantic. It would be a million times 
easier.” 


He had not really wanted to meet Cordelia. The whole circumstance 
perturbed him. His own slight experience had only confirmed his scorn 
of studios or the stage. It was the mischievous way she grinned about 
a cold seriousness that upset all calculations ; she touched the metallic 
point of his mind so that the brain itself felt, and he saw things another 
way. 

He had always objected to desiring the impossible. 


And then she had sent for him, herself, quite suddenly. He had raced 
to a telephone and had given the number as distinctly as he could, not 
expecting to be connected at once, for he presumed that however legiti- 
mate his business might be, he would have to announce himself first to 
a secretary or a maid. He was trying to make a concise sentence of “ I 
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have received your letter, when do you wish to see me?” when an 
unforgettable voice had said, not ‘‘ It was the nightingale and not the lark,” 
but “ you are there, yes, what is your name ?” 

_ Instead of answering, ‘“ North speaking, in reply to your letter of the 
eighteenth inst.” he had dropped the receiver from sheer fright, had 
picked it up hurriedly and stammered, “‘ wrong number, I am so sorry.” 
And had been so disgusted at his own stupidity that he had memorised 
a page of soil temperatures before getting the hotel porter to arrange an 
interview for the following day. 

It was very historical, very poetical and it was to culminate in 
Manchester. Come to me for the weekend, she had said, but if you arrive 
before Thursday, I shall not see you and I shall never forgive you. Yet 
he had to be there, had to be the round Numidian shield of an outpost 
never to be known to her, waiting behind her audience, in case anything 
should happen. It was only perturbing that he could not, it appeared, 
mention the name of the city without someone beginning to laugh. 


a: 


Miss ‘Tiptaft unlocked the office door and peeped timorously about. 
It was five minutes after ten and her principles permitted her to wait 
no longer on the stairs, though she had hoped to hear Laura Marshall, 
from the office below, bang the front door and announce her arrival. 

It was at these moments that she missed Tubbs and Barrow’s most ; 
the other employees, all the crowded whispered instants of diversion 
before the day’s work started. A reputable firm would not require her to 
remain alone she thought, as she examined the window and the fire 
escape, in a couple of rooms where errand boys came, messengers or 
even foreigners. Some day she would be murdered or—but she could 
not phrase the alternative even to herself. She hung up her mackintosh, 
looked at the rent in the sleeve to see that the sticking plaster held, took 
off her rubber boots (what people called internal chills were so often a 
matter of wet feet) and put on her dusting mittens. 

The owners of adjacent offices surmised that these must be issued to 
her by her employer for it was rumoured that the only orders ever booked, 
came from curious strangers who mounted the stairs to see them. Perhaps 
she got paid for wearing them, people suggested, five shillings extra a 
week, or a special mitten bonus at Christmas. No one had ever seen 
her hands unclad except for the flashing of a moment when she slipped 
her fingers from three-year old brown leather gauntlets to the grey pair 
she wore for dusting or from these again to the fingerless black ribbed 
pair she reserved for daily work. 

She emptied the letters out on to the table, and put the key of the 
petty cash under the carpet. Steps came up the stairs and she jumped, 
but it was only Laura Marshall after all. 

“Good morning, Hope, how’s business ? ” 
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“Well, it’s a bit early yet for it to be brisk.’’ No orders meant insecurity 
again and it was one of her rigid principles to pretend trade flourished. 
That was why she enjoyed a boom so much; it was the only moment 
she could permit herself pessimism. 

“The post’s in,” Laura looked at the letters and counted them over 
to herself. It was singularly appropriate she felt, that Miss Tiptaft’s 
Christian name was Hope. 

“Our’s of course is such a personal affair. Contact with customers 
means so much.” 

Why after four months does the woman pretend, Laura wondered 
angrily, looking out at the angular dirty chimneys, everyone knows in 
the building exactly how business is. Nobody is getting orders and it 
seems to be nobody’s fault. And the fool goes on prattling foolish 
little sentences she learnt thirty years ago about the duties of employees. 
““T wonder you’re not afraid to be alone,”’ she said, “‘ right at the top 
of the house. You know, I believe if somebody tried to murder you, 
downstairs I should never even hear you scream.”’ 

It was wrong of her to poke fun at Hope’s pet fear, but the woman 
irritated her so with her helplessness, and her pretence and her nervous 
little habits, that she simply could not help it. 

“T have told Mr. North that there ought to be two up here. But I 
think Providence looks after us. When I see some of these women with 
their bags and their flapjack, and their conversation, I tell you I’m 
thankful to work up here by myself. Just because they can tap a type- 
writer, they think they can boss everything. Tubbs and Barrow never 
would have had them on the premises. But there, nothing’s been the 
same since the war.” 

“Trouble with women is, they simply won’t stick together. A girl 
who is going to lick a man’s boots has no business to practice it out in 
an office licking stamps.” 

“T’ve had my lesson, Laura, you needn’t talk to me. Eighteen years 
in the same department and who did Mr. Jones get a job for ? A slovenly 
vulgar little cat who was never punctual two mornings in succession. 
You won’t believe me perhaps but sometimes I feel it worst that she 
belongs, and we can’t do anything about it, to the same sex as the dear 
Queen.”’ 

“YT think men like to have someone really inefficient under them,” 
Laura suggested hastily, trying to prevent Hope from beginning again 
the story of her dismissal. ‘‘ It makes them feel important.” 

“It’s an ill wind of course that blows nobody any good, and I must 
say I appreciate the extra half hour in the mornings. Mr. North simply 
won't have the office opened before ten. But it’s a wrench all the same 
after eighteen years, do you know I still can’t get used to changing at 
Victoria, twice last week I went on to Blackfriars.” 

Of course even a union isn’t much use if the store closes down.” 
Hope was a problem, Laura thought dismally, and it was useless trying 
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to make her understand. You explained and explained, and she came 
back always to her “ Providence will take care of you but you must trust 
Providence.”’ Still she had to be warned. 

“ Bit of a worry for you, isn’t it, the boss being in Manchester ? ” 
It was a quarter past ten, really she must get down to her work. The 
telephone might go or someone come in unexpectedly. 

“It is a responsibility in a way. But I have the ‘phone number in case 
there is anything urgent.” 
f “ ‘They say in the City you know,” really she must warn the idiot, 

that his work here is just a blind. That what North wants to do is to 
run an airline to Portugal. Pryce, of Pryce and White, went to Manchester 
two days ago. He’s in all the transport deals and could get any capital 
required.” 

“I’m sure you’re misinformed. Mr. North has never said a word to 
me about Portugal.” 

“ But he had an article out in something or other, only a week ago 
about sunbathing for city workers in the winter. Said it was a matter of 
quick transportation to Portugal. It was unexploited, cheap, and a fleet 
of air liners could take hundreds there for weekends. On top of this, 
Pryce goes to Manchester, and within two days your boss goes up too. 
They wouldn’t go to Manchester for nothing.” 

““ He said he was going for a holiday.” 

“Don’t make me laugh. It doesn’t matter whether he starts a service 
or not, so long as he doesn’t close down here suddenly and throw you 
out of a job. Make him promise to take you on in the new concern. Only 
if you can, get transferred to Pryce. I don’t trust North myself, with all 
these silly schemes.” 

“Mr. North, I am sure, is a perfect gentleman.” 

“‘T must fly now, I’m twenty minutes late. See you at lunch.” Laura 
ran down the steps wearily, it was no use trying to batter anything into 
Hope’s head, all she seemed to be aware of were class distinctions and 
not class consciousness. 

Hope listened to the door click one floor down and then, as was her 
habit, flicked the duster over the calendar. Laura’s greatest trouble she 
reflected, had always been her tongue. Probably there was nothing in 
the story. She herself had made it part of her belief in Providence never 
to pay much attention to the rumours about her. She had not listened 
to her sister when she had heard on the bus the tale of old Mr. Barrow’s 
impending resignation (and that, when it had happened, had been the 
beginning of her misfortunes) ; she had never gossiped with neighbours 
about the weakness of her niece’s chest. Yet she could not exorcise with 
her “everything is for the best” sentence, the memory of that awful 
morning when like an unexpected electric shock, Mr. Jones had handed 
her her dismissal. i t DDE 

Now the morning lived in her mind as if it were doomed to go on 
happening for ever. The more she tried not to think of it, the more it 
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acted itself out in something more than reality. It had been a cold day 
she remembered, but she had intended to spend part of her lunch hour 
looking for a calendar. ; 

The bus had been a little late and she had looked at her watch twice. 
That was the advantage she had reflected, of catching the 8.5 instead of 
the 8.10. It was the extra five minutes that just made all the difference. 
In two and a half years she had never been late and had never missed 
a day except the week she had had influenza. If there was anything in 
the reports that had been current since Mr. Barrow’s resignation, and 
she tried not to listen to them, Providence would look after her, but 
only of course if she trusted Providence and did not attract trouble ; 
with her record really she need not worry. If anyone had to go, Amy 
would be the first, stupid girl, giggling and idling about instead of doing 
her job and being fined twice in one week for being late. 

Unemployment, she held, had little terror for the skilled employee. 
Sift down workless stories to the bottom and you would always find 
negligence somewhere. Put your work and your employer first, had 
always been her motto. Then there was nothing to fear. It was harder 
for the beginner, this she would concede, now that there were 
no apprenticeships. It was impossible to find out how her niece 
could be started, particularly as she was so handicapped. But on the 
whole, apart from boys and girls, a woman who had no ailments and a 
good record, ought to find a job anywhere. She had unfolded her paper, 
she remembered, with those thoughts in mind and had read over the 
headlines while they moved heavily through traffic. 

The newspaper in fact was something of a torment to her. She grudged 
the penny it cost, and she could have got what news she wanted from the 
posters. But in bus or restaurant she had to have some protection from 
molestation. If a lady kept her eyes on her paper she could not be asked 
the time so easily, or the way to Regent Street. Sometimes she compro- 
mised by buying a paper every second day ; an evening paper that made 
it natural for her to continue reading it the next morning. Often a Sunday 
journal could be made to last into the middle of the week. She had 
turned the pages over only for her eyes to fall on the photograph of a 
bread line in the States and an article ‘‘ four years looking for a job.” 

It was really the American films she supposed, that had brought this 
unrest into the world, the films and the war. How could people retain a 
belief in Providence if they laughed at Mickey Mouse ? Those fragments 
of a tail, or whiskers, disuniting, cavorting, never being what nature 
intended them to be, a tail or a whisker, it must do something to the 
mind. There was something vulgar about daisies forming designs that 
they could not form in nature. And once, positively she could swear to 
it, the whole cinema had reeked of cheese. 

The bus had stopped and she had got off, precisely as she had stepped 
down from step to pavement for eighteen years. Why, the first year or 
two that she had been in business, it had been an old horse omnibus 
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that had carried her to work. She had seen that supplanted by an open 
top scarlet bus, and that again had changed to the modern type. But 
the bus had never stopped running, and the shop always had stood in an 
angle against the corner. 

She popped into the side door and to the cloakroom, one of the first 
as usual. She had always taken off her things in the same precise way. 
First she hung up her umbrella and her hat, then she took off her coat, 
shook it out and put it on her hanger, marked in large black ink letters 
(her niece had done it for her) H. T. Finally she sat down and removed 
her goloshes, patted the bun of hair at the back of her head into position 
and felt that she was ready for duty. Amy, early to her surprise, had run 
down the steps and told her that she was wanted in the office. 

Even then she had not been anxious. Mr. Jones often saw her about 
re-orders, around the Christmas season. She had gone up the private 
stairs and knocked at the door. There was a great mark (strange how 
perfectly she seemed to see it even now) where some packing case had 
hit the wall. Mr. Jones was at his desk, playing nervously with some 
papers in his hand. And then, odd as it seemed to her when she spoke 
of it to Ada, she could not remember a thing that had happened or exactly 
what he had said to her, but she could recall only being in the cloakroom 
again, with an envelope in her hand, feeling for her hat. 

Eighteen years of service, a week’s money in place of notice and a 
testimonial to say Miss Tiptaft had always carried out her duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Somebody was crying. Others muttered, all were frightened. ‘‘ It isn’t 
as if we had been dismissed for inefficiency,” she heard herself saying, 
“Tt is only because they are closing down the shop.” Then she had 
realised that she would never see her department again or strip off the 
brown holland covers in the morning. What a mercy it was she hadn’t 
taken away that sheet to mend, the one that had the rip in it, as she had 
intended. They might have thought she had stolen it. “ What does it 
matter whether we’ve been dismissed or not? Don’t fool yourself it 
counts how you are out of a job. All we have to think about is, have we 
work or haven’t we?” The faces were suspicious. Her little authority 
had gone and the eyes about her were glad of it. Voices rose angrily, 
there were no customers upstairs. “ Oh speculation, that’s what did it. 
The old fool has been gambling like mad.” Worse things suggested 
themselves. “‘ Mr. Barrow was always a gentleman,” she had rebuked 
them with a last attempt at loyalty and then (you can imagine Ada, how 
upset I was) she had picked up her umbrella and gone out, forgetting 

oloshes. ; ; 
eres the cold wind at the corner, that had reminded her something 
was wrong. She had walked back, pushing her way through clamour and 
crowding girls. By the time she had got back, one of her boots had been 
kicked right under the lockers and she had been minutes finding it. 
“How about a deputation?” some girl suggested. Nobody replied. 
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There was no supervision, only noise. Mr. Jones had left. She went up 
the steps again and it was rather like Christmas ; farewells, plans in 
sentences, voices and confusion. Mr. Barrow had always walked round 
the departments, shaken everyone’s hand and wished them a happy 
New Year. It was those sort of things that made one glad to work for 
him. Ever since he retired, the shop had seemed to go wrong. “ Stop 
in or go out but don’t block the doorway,” she found herself on the 
pavement again, it was not Christmas, and strange vans were drawn up 
the length of the pavement. The shutters were down in the big windows. 
She looked at them and got on the bus at ten o’clock in the morning. 
Tubbs and Barrow, and her own life, no longer existed. 


‘“‘ And you know, Ada, I don’t know how I got home.” 


Her sister had been excited but not altogether sympathetic. “‘I told 
you Hope, weeks ago, that something was wrong and you ought to have 
looked out for another position then, before the market got crowded. 
And when a reference from Tubbs and Barrow would still have counted,” 
she added unnecessarily. Of course, the desertion of her husband and 
the daughter having trouble with her lungs, was enough to make her sour, 
but she would never understand, having had no experience of business 
herself (she lived on letting the top part of her house to lodgers), that 
when one had been head saleswoman of a department at a firm like 
Tubbs and Barrow, it was impossible to sell stationery in a little corner 
shop where half the stock was more than three years old. What Ada 
feared, and she might as well come straight out with it, was that Hope 
might not be able to pay her the pound weekly for the room. ‘‘ You 
must not worry, with my record I shall be able to choose where I go, 
it will only be the matter of a few days,”’ she had said, taking off her 
hat, ‘but it will be a wrench working for another firm.” She would 
probably have to take a cut in salary all the same, she had reflected. 
“You may be glad to take a job at Woolworth’s before you’ve finished,” 
Ada had grumbled and then, conscious of her agitation, had gone off to 
make a cup of tea. 


It had been too much, as she had said to Laura Marshall once, over 
lunch. ‘Too much for any human being to suffer. Her whole world had 
been turned upside down. And for nothing. She was not conscious of 
having committed any sin. Not one that would have justified such whole- 
sale punishment. What of course had been the hardest for her to bear 
had been Ada’s attitude. “ My own sister.” But she had paid Ada a 
pound, week in and week out, for a room that was smaller than the cramped 
fitting cubicles at Tubbs & Barrow’s, without a proper cupboard, and 
with only rods behind a curtain. “ And you know, Laura, how London 
dust simply ruins clothes. We business girls have got to be presentable.” 
Then the room had no view. The front of the house looked out on to a 
strip of garden. There was a lilac bush by the railings and sometimes in 
the summer they planted a few geraniums. Her window faced the 
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neighbour’s washing : a back yard hung interminably with white under- 
clothes. Sometimes when they hung out a blue and white checked table 
cloth she felt as if she had seen an almond bough on the first spring day. 
Then apart from having the bed made in the morning, she had had to 
choose between Ada pawing over her clothes and doing out the room 
herself. And as she objected to unnecessary work on the Sabbath, it 
meant cleaning evenings after she got back from business. Still anything 
was better than having to tell Ada how much her mackintosh had cost. 
And yet, just because she had wanted Ada to wait rent for a few weeks, 
“a person of my experience can’t take the first little poky job that comes 
along,”’ there had been trouble. ‘‘ Would you believe it, Laura, your 
own flesh and blood.” ‘There had never been a word about the five pounds 
she had given her for the girl when she had had to go away that summer 
to the sea. Nor about the holiday she had taken them herself. Nothing 
but spiteful words, with hardly a shimmer of politeness left to them. 
She had not believed Ada’s story of the caller who had wanted to take 
the room. No man would be fool enough to pay her a pound for a back 
attic. And she was almost certain, though she carried the key on a black 
ribbon round her neck, that someone had gone through her trunk in 
her absence. 

It was not as if she had had the warm comforting environment of 
Tubbs and Barrow’s during the day. She had always been conscious of 
the movement of the store, the light and the shreds of gossip and the 
customers had all made a patchwork so much brighter and wider than 
poor Ada’s gloomy catalogue of wrongs and ailments. But the name had 
become a handicap rather than a help to employment. She had often 
thought of the rather fussy girl who had said: *“ when ladies stop buying 
trimmings depend upon it something is going to happen.” It had been 
in the war and they had thought her, well, almost unpatriotic. But it 
showed what the times were like, a woman had even whispered at the 
agency, ‘‘ don’t tell them you were the head of the department, say you 
had a temporary job.”’ But of course she had not believed her, not till 
the terrible day when she had heard that Mr. Jones had not only got a 
post for himself but had taken Amy with him. 

At first she had tried to re-live something of the old existence. ‘‘ Do 
you remember, Ada,” she would say, “the time Mr. Jones forgot to 
order the re-fills for the diary ? I shall never forget how he came to me...” 
but Ada had banged the teapot angrily down on the table, “do stop 
talking about that horrid shop. A lot of good you got out of it. If you had 
gone into a little business you might have been a partner by this time, 
instead of being thrown out on the street after eighteen years service 
with a testimonial that you can’t even show.” Of course she had not 
been thrown on the street, she was only temporarily out of employment, 
but there was a streak of definite meanness in Ada. Only if the rent was 
overdue you lost even the right to speech. 

And then the following morning, “ you see, Laura, you must trust 
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Providence,” she had had the interview with Mr. North. Of course, it 
was not work that she would have chosen but to have the security of 
three pounds a week again made one careless of principles. It was not 
that she could prove anything against her employer but there must be 
something wrong. He seemed to understand trade very little. There were 
rolls of black paper and some pamphlets on aeroplanes stored in a cup- 
board for which orders seldom or never came. And he often said very 
strange things. “‘ You know Laura, sometimes I think he is almost a 
Socialist.” She had breathed the words over a steak-and-kidney pudding 
in a low whisper, it might be “‘ actionable’ to call a person that, you 
never knew. ‘“‘ Well, there’s no harm if he is,’’ Laura had answered, she 
was brisk and rough, quite the modern type, but you had to talk to 
someone. “ I will say that I understand temptation more since my experi- 
ence,” Hope had turned to watch the waitress who was inclined to stint 
them of their proper portion of cheese. There was always the troubling 
thought at the back of her mind that she might have accepted any work, 
even if it had been illegal. 

Mr. North had given her a week’s money in advance. Yet the days 
had not resumed their untroubled previous course. There had been 
sleep, there had been nightmares, now she was awake as it were in a 
warm temporary bed, but at any moment she might have to tumble out 
into a bleak unheated world. She could not save, there were arrears of 
rent to be settled. When once this was finished she toyed with the idea 
of leaving Ada, it would serve her sister right for the cruel remarks she 
had made the winter through about the high cost of bacon. When she 
had known that the doctor had told Hope that she had to have nourish- 
ment if she wanted to avoid lumbago. Only, and this was like the dreaded 
burr of an alarm clock in January, if she did lose her job again and it 
was another four months before she got another, at least Ada would not 
turn her out. She would make her life a hell but she would not fling her 
ee agers on to the street. 

e wondered suddenly, it was like a sharp attack of pain, w é 
North was doing up in anchenter ‘ Seg oot 


rth. 


Ten twenty. Ernest looked at the clock. He hated having to run for a 
train ; it seemed so untravelled. Or perhaps it was inferiority complex 
due to his inability to move quickly ? (So often he thought that he was 
walking and discovered he was standing still.) But if Theo did not come 
in five minutes, and the fog in her district might be a good deal worse 
than it was here, he was not going to wait for her. He must think some- 
times of himself. 

Platforms were such uneasy places. They could suggest re-union and 
holiday. But people passed, yelling questions that waited for no answers. 


Sometimes the passengers themselves seemed less agitated than the 
porters. 
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People disappeared into the train bound for Scotland. Officials shouted at 
each other and hurried by. He was conscious of standing in everybody’s 
way. Already it was ten twenty-five and he could wait no longer, ‘‘ can 
I leave the extra ticket with you,” he asked the collector, ‘‘in case my 
friend comes? ”’ 

‘‘ Against the regulations. You must leave it at the booking office.” 

Would he have time to pass through and leave it with the clerk ? He 
looked up despairingly at the clock, “ you have still got four minutes.” 
‘Three or four people came down the passage in a group, and at the back 
mercifully he recognised a scarlet béret, ‘‘ my dear, how too dreadful of 
me to keep you waiting all this time, have you been here ages ? ”’ Theodora 
almost dropped her handbag and three newspapers as she hurried through 
the barriers. ‘‘ How sweet of you to get my ticket. Oh, where is my suit- 
case ? Yes, Manchester, no, not Edinburgh, you have got seats, haven’t 
you, Ernest darling ? My dear, it was frightfully sweet of you to wait 
like this, but do you know, I forgot to lock the flat and I had to go back 
when I was half way to Euston.” 

“I thought it was the fog.”’ 

“No, I had locked one door and not the other. And do you know, 
I’d left the electric light on in the bathroom. Think of it, if it had been 
on for three whole days! But what a way, wherever are the seats?” 

Since Ernest had put his luggage there, two elderly gentlemen had 
taken the opposite corners. He was sure that the bright red label dangling 
from the blue suitcase had been chosen to match Theo’s hat. There was 
hardly time to tip the porter before the train started. 

Cordelia, he supposed, had slid into the station, to fix hypnotic eyes 
upon the poster, ‘‘ Sunny Days by the Sea.”’ It would be impossible to 
re-create her thoughts ; he had watched poplars once, sitting beside her, 
bending gold branches in the wind to shake off green that would not 
loosen hold. This was a different journey. These hoardings reflected 
faces, not easy to subdue, twin to those who would wait on ‘Tuesday, in 
a semi-circle of indifference or judgment. Probably she had passed into 
a state of pure fear that was beyond feeling. It was a good thing, he 
thought, settling back into his seat, that he was travelling north with 
Theo. Cordelia’s terror, imprinted on this station, was sweeping into 
his own mind. , 

When he had first known Theo, she had been a school-girl with 
ambitions, never to be found without a diary, a prayerbook and a manu- 
script. She had been all the adjectives in R, religious, royalist and romantic. 
Jacobite pilgrimage or ancient ceremonial were embroidery stitches to be 
learned and counted. Girls had laughed at her and called her crazy but 
in ten years she had substituted Theodora and a bright poise, for the 
untidy and often unhappy enthusiasms of her childhood. Otherwise she 
appeared to be completely unchanged. 

She powdered her nose, thinking he was sure, of Byzantium. (Theodora 
must be the result of her early empress fantasies). Her coat was slit to 
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the seam, but she saw herself with slaves sprinkling gold dust on her 
hair. Leaning forward she took, but did not open, the newspaper he 
offered. ‘‘ Darling, it was sweet of you to wait. Are you sure that we are 
in the right train ?”’ 

“Well, two porters and one notice said so. I was terrified that you 
would be held up by the fog.”’ 

“Wasn't it frightful ? You know, I do think it is a good thing that we 
caught this early train. We should never have got down by the next one, 
I am sure, it is going to be just black by the middle of the day. It is 
quite pea-soup now. And we must get down. Poor Penelope is frantic.” 

“Why, what’s happened ? ” 

‘They have cut out a quarter of her dialogue.”’ 

‘Manchester is not Hollywood, probably she’ll recognise the story.” 
It was no new lament to Ernest. If Penelope kept her name on the pro- 
gramme and a few lines in the script, she would be lucky. 

Theodora sat up, even straighter than usual, and her eyes blazed. 
‘“‘T should take the play away from them. If they changed one tiny little 
word. It would be like a child to me. And I couldn’t bear to have a — 
single — syllable — altered.” 

The old gentleman next her dropped his Times and looked a little 
scared. The other man was smiling. 

‘“‘T agree with you in theory. But in practice it would mean that your 
stuff was left in a drawer for life.” 

“But it would be—inviolate.”’ 

“Oh, certainly.” Theodora’s absolute belief in the slogans of 1900 
had insured her success and it would be stupid to try to alter it. She 
wrote incredible serials well because she believed in them and because 
(why was life so often like a bad film) the preposterous inventions some- 
times happened to herself. Who else but foie could have walked into 
an office, panting and with pigtails, to stumble over a wastepaper basket 
and upset manuscript all over the editorial desk? A hastily collected 
staff had tried to clip together the unnumbered pages while Theo, crying, 
had acted for their benefit the plot of her first romance. Nobody had 
felt able to disillusion her enthusiasm ; her own confidence had literall 
forced the novel into print. Probably it was this certainty together Sati 
the day-dream plots of her stories, that had made her the favourite author 
of hundreds of quiet homes. 

“I think this venture north is extremely to our credit. Penelope and 
your Cordelia ought to be very proud of us.” 

Ernest wondered whether either Cordelia or Penelope could possibly 
appreciate such a point of view at the moment. Both, no doubt, were 
hysterical. He could see Cordelia only as a tiny aeroplane in a storm 
shaken between rage and tears, until to-morrow night were over. It was 
a nerve wracking occasion. Experience only made it conscious and more 
sharp. The end that was to be triumph could so easily slide to failure. 
He doubted that there were ever the safety that the initiate supposed. 
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He himself felt ill whenever he thought about the next evening. He 
knew too much about psychology, Cordelia, the theatre and what might 
happen. These were the moments that made one wish one had specialised 
in cabbages. “I expect they both feel at this minute,”’ he suggested, 
“that they would like to die.”’ 

‘““ Come, come, aren’t you exaggerating ? Must be the influence of the 
wilds. I thought a lot of things might happen to me but never that I 
should have to go to Manchester.” 

Ernest felt uneasily that both old gentlemen were probably eminent 
citizens. He remembered having heard that there was some hostility 
between Lancashire and the City but it linked up to the gold standard 
in his mind. “ It’s the capital of the Industrial North,” he reminded her, 
quoting a geography book, “ where should we be if it were not for our 
manufacturers ? ”’ 

“Oh, business,” Theodora was too contemptuous, ‘‘ what has that 
got to do with the first night of Penelope’s play ?”’ 

You are such a negation of your words, Ernest thought, remembering 
the serials. No one had a clearer head for affairs ; Theo’s contracts were 
the envy of her circle. Only anything her slogans excluded, did not exist, 
and Manchester offered her, commercially, nothing. Her tales had to be 
set against the background of the moment. He remembered one of their 
first arguments, years before, when Cannes was still unfashionable in 
summer. (Yes, yes, Ernest, I know as well as you do, that October is the 
loveliest month on the coast. But my readers don’t know that; they 
expect mimosa and orange blossom. It would be far too original to make 
the heroine hide there before December. I doubt if my editor knows 
what an aloe is, and it makes a bad impression if he has to look things 
up.) There ought to be some way to change the subject. “ There are so 
many things that can go wrong, and people are so unreasonable over 
their amusements. Penelope must be worried.” 

‘“She ought to be used to it. She has had first nights before and 
successes too. Still, she must be neurotic for only a woman who had lost 
her head completely, would have let them meddle with her play.” 

‘“‘ Surely a third time must be worse than the first? It 1s new at the 
beginning and you know so little of what is likely to happen.” 

“Of course no one can answer for the result if they have started 
chopping her dialogue about,” Theodora’s voice was both ominous and 
triumphant, ‘“‘ can’t you warn your Cordelia to be careful ? Penelope has 
got a name remember, and she has nothing but the rumour of a reputation.” 

“She doesn’t know, I told you, that I am going to Manchester.” By 
this time, if only Theo would realise it, the individual was merely a unit 
among masses fitting the pieces of the play together, a group that had a 
faltboot to link up and launch, except that for lake or river, they had 
dust and plaster. Someone who had never heard of Penelope was probably 
patching up edges where words had been cut, only to be answered by a 
desperate voice, more full of tragedy than she had ever acted, ‘“ but it 
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would not be right for me to say such a sentence. Can’t you hear? It 
is not the character at all.”’ 

Things altered so if you were ever on the inside of them. To have 
worked at any trade, even for a few days, deepened consciousness. 
Another understanding became part of you, you understood the colors 
of the hours in a different way but it fixed a gulf between you and the 
non-workers for ever. ' ee 

‘However did you manage to get yourself involved in this kind of 
thing,” Theodora enquired mistrustfully, ‘‘I always think of you as 
such a solid business man.” 

“‘Tt was the black paper mulch.”’ 

“The what— ? ” Both the men looked up suddenly and stared. 

“It’s mulch.” Ernest felt the sample in his pocket but decided not 
to take it out. ‘“‘ You get tomatoes ten days sooner and thirty per cent. 
more crop. It is splendid for salads and doubles cucumbers. ‘They are 
trying it now for flowers.” 

“Don’t tell me. you travel about the Continent with a lot of paper 
bags!” 

“No, you roll it along the beds in spring, like a strip of linoleum. 
Black keeps the heat in and makes things warmer, it is so stupid of 
farmers to keep on painting their frames white.” 

“‘ But they look nicer, Ernest, black is so depressing, except in a well 
cut dress.” ‘Theodora tried desperately to triumph over the conversation, 
“even then I think it has an exaggerated vogue.” 

“* But we are not talking about clothes, we are talking about vegetables.” 

“ Definitely,” Theo shrugged her shoulders, ‘“ agriculture bores me 
and you can’t pretend you met Cordelia, selling her a hoe.” 

““ Tt was sheer accident. They use black paper too for films. A different 
kind of course. Somehow a message got muddled and I found myself on 
a studio floor instead of on a farm. Everyone seemed amused. I happened 
to be able to advise them on some detail and now I help occasionally 
with translations. My real work is the mulch. Actually it is Canadian 
but I read an article about it first in the New York Times. This will be 
my second year selling it, and it is going to be a whole time job for me 
from next January 1st.” 

Theo closed her eyes. Perhaps it was feeling the cold so much himself, 
Ernest thought, that made him excited about the paper. He looked 
out at the flat green fields that stretched away from the hedges, they 
wasted so much land. People were terrified of progress. 

He felt for his note book and looked at the last page. Miss Tiptaft 
worried him. Now that he had a new job with the mulch people, he 
intended to close the office when his lease expired, in a month’s time. 
It had been only taken as a temporary headquarters where papers could 
be stored during his absences abroad, and queries answered. 

He hoped that the poor old thing would not be alarmed while he was 
away. She hated, he knew, being left alone at the top of the attic-like 
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stairs. He had already tried to find work for her elsewhere. The un- 
employment offices, even if he dropped ten years from her age, would 
not take her name. She had entered “ business ” at sixteen, now she 
was sixty-four; between was a stretch of continuous work broken only 
by her annual fortnight’s holiday and a couple of illnesses. She had no 
savings, she had not bought a dress or a coat in the last three years, every 
penny surplus had gone towards the education of her niece. The girl 
was tubercular and would never earn her living. Yet there were still 
people to profess themselves content with the present social system. 
Hope had been a model of the supposedly perfect citizen; she had 
worked, she had helped her family and had squandered neither time nor 
pennies and her reward would be, he supposed, to die a charity patient 
in a hospital, made to feel at every turn her complete dependence upon 
the fugitive kindness of a stranger. 

She was lamentably ignorant of politics. He was her Boss, therefore he 
must be right. “I think I ought to tell you, Mr. North,” she had said 
the day before, dancing backwards and flapping a duster, ‘a man was 
here about your flying pamphlets.” ‘“ Did he buy one?” What Ernest 
hoped was his life work, never sold, whereas he was quite successful with 
scripts that meant absolutely nothing to him. “I was at my wit’s end 
but he had his shilling, ready in his hand and we had a packet open on 
the table, as you told me, so I couldn’t tell him that they were out of 
print. I couldn’t refuse to let him have one, could I?” “ But why, 
what . . .”’ Ernest had said, that made nine sold and twenty given away 
out of a total of a hundred. “‘ My friend downstairs knew all about him, 
he, well, he had done time.” Her voice had sunk to an apologetic whisper. 
“Whatever for?” Ernest’s imagination had leapt to broken glass and 
picked locks. The faded eyes had blinked behind the cheap glasses as if 
she had herself been an accomplice, ‘“‘ he was a communist, Mr. North, 
but I kept your name out of it. I felt it was only right, but you did use 
a different signature for the booklet so I hope it will do no harm.” 

The staunchest upholders of a system appeared to be those whom it 
oppressed most. You can’t be expected to look after her, people argued 
if he spoke to them, she has not even been with you a year. All he could 
persuade Hope to say with a bright relief was “ we must trust in Providence 
and everything will come out right.’”’ He was shaken by her always into a 
mixture of indignation and pity. She was the serf of an era struggling 
with its own old age and there was nothing for her in the new, but the 
blame for her precarious position, without pension or prospect, she put, 
if she spoke we it at all, on to some fictitious unrest or unfriendliness of 
youth, ‘‘I don’t know what the young people are coming to these days, 
it is all the dreadful things they see at the pictures.” + 

Perhaps the defences people built were their most individual creation. 
The monotonous level of Hope’s year had been lifted to a golden haze 
of Providence, that would never fail to snatch her from the gorgon up 
to safety. It was less religion with her than an envelope, a kind of safety 
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balloon. Theodora saw herself bending over a little runaway slave. With 
Cordelia the process was reversed ; she was her imagination, her ordinary 
life revolved to nightmare. Her bed folded into a prehistoric monster to 
torment her, the messenger who brought her roses, through a mere 
knock on the door, set her shivering from insecurity. Even the blowing 
curtains were a threat. She was safe only when canvas and paint and her 
own silences, isolated her from the hallucinations of a normal day. 


Fog had changed to a white mist that lifted occasionally to show a 
holly or a bramble hedge. Very ordinary cows grazed on very ordinary 
fields. For all his English childhood, it was nearly as strange to him now, 
Ernest thought in surprise, looking at the landscape, as it must have 
been to Cordelia, staring the day before at these same autumn roads, 
with no memory to guide her, as he had, of wet footprints over bracken, 
a pocketful of blackberries and a scarlet, speckled berry dropped by a 
startled bird. 


There had been conifers and a friend to listen, beeches turning red, 
snow in the wind, for a first, frightened Cordelia. There had been the 
hundred rough, discarded drawings of herself to sit in the dark circles 
and defend. Nothing then could have happened otherwise than it had 
happened. She had been less aware, not quite so terrified. Hardly 
anyone in England would know of this, it was doubtful if she had 
remembered it, counting mud patches and smoke-twisted trees through 
the unendurable and waiting minutes; her background was lost, she 
herself forced to make Rosalind’s journey, not through the woods her 
windows had once shown her, and she had built at night with a word, 
but grimly, torture being but a step behind, towards cold, curious faces 
whuse hostility could destroy her. 


It was uncertain, life for both, flying against the unexplored, the newly 
assailable clouds. There were too many armies. Land stirred under the 
unconscious mind, there was the will to stay, ‘I got too freckled lying 
in the sun.”’ But to be anchored was to die, barbarians marched. New 
was to come, aeroplane civilisation, and they rose to it, they with others, 
for the brain was shaken out of gear by fissures in the earth, it was micro- 
phone sensitive to the cloud changes, the vibrations of the wind and the 
way to safety was to follow it. 


Both the old gentlemen were peacefully asleep after their lunch, even 
Theodora had consented to doze. The suburbs of the towns were grimy, 
the posters unfamiliar and torn. There should have been a ’plane up, 
Ernest thought, he was regretfully so airsick, it would have held him to 
reality. He had been excited, the day he had first flown, then he had 
shut his eyes, beyond even the hope of landing. Strange that motion 
should affect one so much, some people said it was the ears. He yawned 
(it was the fog) and wrote in jerky letters against the jolt of the train, 


“to prevent nausea is an essential problem in awakening the public to 
the advantages of flight.” 
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The hotel was a skyscraper in all but color. It loomed out of fog, a 
strip of negative rather than the positive print. It was gigantic and 
pillared ; looking up, chimneys ae atmosphere and sky merged into a 
curious blanket overprinted with outlines, puffed out with humps. Inside 
the entrance, lines of page boys added perspective to the palms, except 
that they began at normal size and went on backwards getting smaller 
and smaller. Ernest was miserably conscious as he paid ‘off the taxi, that 
he had no right to be there. Suppose he met Cordelia in the lift ? Suppose 
she saw him ? What explanation of his presence could he possibly give ? 

It must be desperately hard,” he whispered, “‘ hiding from the police. 
I am afraid I shall never be any good at political work.” “‘ Don’t say such 
things so loudly,” Theodora reproved, taking her place in the line already 
forming in front of the reception clerk, “ people will misunderstand you.” 

This ordeal of waiting in an unprotected place seemed as if it would 
never end. The hotel was quite as vast as the station and even more 
crowded. “ Penelope is coming incog. too, she thought it would be better. 
I wonder if she has arrived already ? ” Theodora (oblivious of the lifts 
that faced them and by which Cordelia might descend) got out a mirror 
from her handbag. It was not very likely, Ernest thought, that he would 
be discovered so early in the afternoon. 

“Yes, Miss Wilton,” the clerk turned over papers, ‘‘ you are booked. 
One single and a bath, until Wednesday morning. Will you enter your 
address in the register, please.” 

Theodora wrote her name out very carefully, ‘“‘ has my friend, Mrs. 
Watt, arrived yet ?”’ 

“Mrs. Watt, oh, you mean Miss Bush? No, but she is coming up for 
the new play. We expect her to-day on the four-twenty.”’ 

“That disguise hasn’t worked,” Ernest said mournfully, “ I wonder 
if she told them or if the hotel found out ?”” He took Theodora’s place in 
the line. ‘‘ I wrote for a room also. The name is North.” 

“‘That’s right, sir. Another single. We can give you 229 if you can be 
out by Wednesday morning.” 

“‘ But I may have to stay here till Sunday ! ” 

‘Very sorry, sir, but you said a couple of days and it’s race week. 
We haven’t a free room in the hotel from midday Wednesday.” 

“ But can race week make such a difference ?”’ Ernest had never 
encountered a race horse in or out of a stable. ‘‘ Don’t be such an idiot,” 
Theodora interrupted, ‘“‘ I had forgotten it myself but it has been in all 
the papers.” The circle stiffened, he remembered the Horse Cult and 
Osbert Sitwell’s Happy Endings. “‘ But do you mean to say that you have 
no rooms in the whole of this hotel ? ”’ 

“ None at present, sir, after Wednesday. We will do what we can if 
there are cancellations, but we cannot promise you anything. It is the 
great week of our year,” the clerk was both reproachful and surprised. 
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The irony of the situation overmastered Ernest, how Kyrold would 
laugh. ‘‘ Think of travelling all over Europe only to get turned out of 
Manchester just because there are races.”’ He groaned, realising that he 
could not even write to Cordelia until Thursday. He stared so long at 
the register with a pen in his hand that Theodora misinterpreted his 
unwillingness to sign it. “ Mets ton autre nom, cheri,” she whispered so 
loudly that he felt the entire staff must surmise that they had come up 
together for a week-end and in sheer dismay scribbled down E. Flyer, 
the name he signed to all his aviation articles. Fortunately he found that 
their rooms were on different floors. 

He noticed that there were double windows and that the place was 
excellently heated. There was no space of course for the typewriter ; 
after some fitting he managed to instal it on the dressing table. Hotels 
were so out of touch with contemporary life. Outside he looked into a 
solid mass of grey, too thick for fog, that was not sky but air. Where 
walls were visible, they were veined with soot and again of an impenetrable 
smokiness. He was about to unlock his suitcase when the telephone rang. 

“Ts that room 229 ?”’ Theodora sounded agitated. 

“Yes, Theodora, is anything wrong ? Haven’t they sent up your bags ? ” 

“ Tt’s not my bags, it’s the taps. Are yours all right?” 

“T don’t know. I'll try. No, the hot water runs and is boiling, but 
the cold doesn’t.” 

“Neither of mine nor . . . nor any of the conveniences if you under- 
stand, work . . .”’ it was a wail rather than speech and he remembered 
that ‘Theodora had a habit of disappearing into a hot bath on all occasions. 
“Well, I should think that the best plan would be to telephone the 
reception office, perhaps they turn off the water when the rooms are not 
being used.” 

_““ But I have. And they told me to write to the Manchester Corpora- 
tion.” 

“There must be some misunderstanding,”’ what a nuisance the woman 
was. It flashed across his mind that having signed the register as Flyer, 
he would never get his letters. Probably someone had antagonised the 
girl at the switchboard and she had been rude in consequence. “ We’ll 
ring off,”’ he suggested, “‘ and I will make enquiries.” 

“Oh, how angelic of you. Don’t forget that we meet for tea at four. 
hase will be desperate.” It was so like Theodora to drop the receiver 
instead of putting it down gently. If anyone saw that he was here under 
another name, they would believe the absurd rumour about his flying 
deal with Pryce. He waited a moment, thinking over possibilities and 


then ee for “‘ Receptions.’ Why couldn’t people have a little common 
sense | 


“The cold water in my basin does not run,” he began in a dignified 


manner, “and Miss Wilton telephones me that her taps are out of order 
also,” he felt himself more compromised with every word. Of course they 
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would assume now that he had gone straight to Theodora’s room on 
their arrival. 

“Very sorry, sir, but you must write to the Manchester Corporation 
about it,” the girl answered. 

““T must what ? ” 

“ You must write to the Corporation and complain,” he could hear 
her switch him off, very impatiently. 

“ But . . .” It was clearly useless to speak further. First they had 
not a room in this barn that must take five hundred people, then he was 
becoming more involved with the Wilton girl every minute, there was no 
water in the basins and all they could say was “ write to the Corporation.” 
It was Calabrian, or was it Siamese ? How long did any authority in any 
country take to acknowledge a letter ? A month, possibly a year. Perhaps 
this was the independence of the North about which he had heard so 
often. ‘Theodora had been right, he would have to apologise for calling 
her an idiot. He had not said so in words but she must have felt it in his 
voice. To relieve his feelings he took the cover off the typewriter, put in 
a sheet of paper and headed it, Stop Press, Manchester, 3.45. 

Correspondence was his sublimation for an air line. He posted im- 
pressions where he would like to have sent planes. People locked them- 
selves oddly into a cage of pre-conceived opinions. They said, for example, 
that the art of letter-writing was lost because of the hurry of the age. 
Yet his first impulse now, simply because he had a machine to set his 
thoughts down almost as swiftly as he could think them, was to tell his 
friends that he had met with an adventure. There would never be time 
for a pen to describe the journey. He would get so far ahead of his hands 
that he would be bored before he had, in writing, left the station. But 
tapping out letters, almost without looking at the paper, he could make 
others share the events nearly as well as if they had been there. | 

“You were right when you told me that I should find this town 
surprising. I am sitting in a bedroom papered with black Chinese 
characters on a buff ground. Between them I can count a dozen sprigs 
of wisteria and hundreds of red and white daisies. Perhaps the daisies 
are meant to represent chrysanthemums but there is no real resemblance. 
It is a study in fantastic creation. There is a scarlet door on one side, 
futurism of 1913; but the other, immediately opposite, is of Victorian 
mahogany. It is highly polished with, in a niche over it, a palm tree 
made in plasticine, facing a barred gate. Do you think it could be a 
British agricultural symbol? A sort of answer to the Chinese letters ¢ 
Above the gate there is a tiny pot of pink and violet flowers done in icing 
sugar, and this is suspended, for no apparent reason, 1n mid-air. 

At this moment, a knock on the door (the mahogany one) broke above 
the tapping of the machine. Greatly annoyed, why was it that just as 
one got into the middle of a letter one was always disturbed, Ernest 
walked over and opened it. At first he could distinguish nothing but a 
large felt hat; it reminded him of something seen a great many in 
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before, then he discovered that it belonged to a little man in a dark suit 
with a bag in his hand, who began to speak, very apologetically. ‘“ ‘The 
Manchester Corporation sent me about the water,” he mumbled, “ how 
long is it since the taps ceased to function ?”’ 

“T can’t tell you. I have only just arrived.” Feeling suddenly a steward 
upon the long-desired air liner, Ernest led him over to the basin. 

It was impossible to continue the letter for a moment. He walked to 
the window still puzzled about the hat. It was a memory not to be placed, 
early impressionist drawing or suburban Paris on holiday ? No, it was 
the Brussels railway station. It was a life that had no corners, something 
that rose from good notes at school through grades of civil service to a 
pension. It should have been “‘ un chapeau melon” ; instead it was 
melancholy felt flapping in a dune wind. Why should this exotic effect 
happen here in Manchester, adding to the submerged undersea atmosphere 
that he had felt since they had walked out of the station? He turned 
round and tried to focus upon the life of a corporation plumber in its 
most realistic aspects. It was useless. The more the man juggled with 
strange tools, the more he thought of Beckford or of Byron. Oh, why 
was it all so wildly improbable ? He checked himself from saying aloud, 
‘“‘ [ leave to-morrow for the Grand Tour.” It was a trick he remembered, 
on the mountain stages not to wake travellers so that they overslept and 
forfeited a fare. 


The sound of a factory whistle came out of the tap and the man jumped, 
or perhaps was knocked, backwards by a stream of soot, dead flies and 
perfectly black water. 

Ernest snatched the typewriter out of harm and looked at the mess 
on the carpet. The plumber was silent. He merely pressed the bell. It 
seemed the fantastic interruption of a nightmare. ‘‘ Sewer ”’ Ernest said 
firmly to himself, probably they had fitted pipes one number too small. 
Graft or ignorance ? He tried to concentrate, feeling for his note book. 
Instead the room seemed to swim into a Rousseau jungle, the counterpane 
moved (it was not the maid, lifting it from water, it was a black and 
orange beetle) banana leaves rustled, it was heat haze and not fog. More 
maids came and mopped. The little man tightened a screw, like 
Livingstone in a picture book, his sleeves were damp but not rolled up, 
a Victorian dignity dominated the flood, the insects, the cannibals that 
might enter by the scarlet door. “I think you will find it satisfactory 
now, sir,’ he remarked, and stepped backwards noiselessly over wet 
dusters and puddles. 

_ Ernest put the letter back into the machine and sat cross-legged with 
it on the bed ; perhaps there would be time to finish it before tea. 
“The worst things have happened that possibly could happen. I 
signed the wrong name on the hotel register, through amnesia caused by 
driving up from the station in a 1911 taxi and through being told that I 
have to leave on Wednesday because a horse or a jockey or some harness 
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needs my room. Presumably therefore I shall neither get my letters nor 
see Cordelia. 

“I dare not go out because I am not supposed to be here. So I have 
decided to begin a novel. It is the story of a boy who was born in 
Manchester thirty years ago and whose family exhausted by continual 
dreams, smuggled him at birth to Paris. They had heard that the French 
were a logical people. Heredity however was too potent. He grew up a 
Frenchman but invented sur-réalisme.”’ 

He did not sign the letter. More might happen before the evening post 
left. It was four o’clock. He turned on the water carefully and found 
that he could wash, though it flowed sea-weed brown and the cold was 
as scalding as the hot; a sulphur geyser that matched the outside air. 
London, even the train, were remote beyond history but the door was a 
page from his first nursery scrap book, made out of red baize. He stood 
in front of it wondering what memory he should cut out, to paste on its 
slippery surface. 

It must be the lamps, he decided, as he began to switch them off. 
They were undersea, cut to resemble the flutes of a shell. He put the 
room key in his pocket quite unwillingly and started towards the lift. 
Where was Cordelia he wondered, was she thinking against the racing 
minutes or was she asleep ? Perhaps that was her suite behind the glass 
door at the end of the corridor ? If she would see him now, he could 
persuade her not to be afraid. It was the one gift he had, and the one gift 
that she would not take. “ There is no need to worry,” he could say, 
taking her hand. “‘ Nothing here is real. No one will think about you 
to-morrow night. They will not hear the name of the play. They are in 
the Adriatic where their ships are waiting ; ‘‘ I have got a Dutch painter 
to draw patterns, which I’ll have sent to your factors, as in Italy, at 
Florence and Ragusa, where these stuffs are woven,’ you remember 
Middleton ? Or they are in the boardroom, looking at the Chinese paper. 
Whatever you say to them, they are a hundred years away. You are only 
another dream to make them forget head winds and winter gales a little 
longer. You must not be afraid. They will be kind. They will only half 
hear you. Only if something in you is so great that you break through 
their dream to awaken their reality, then in success may be apparent 
failure. It never is certain, never with genius.” She had broken through 
once, he remembered, but could she do it a second time ina strange city 
with the trivial phrases of a made-to-order tale ? “If I could give you 
what I know, to-morrow night would pass in an instant of consciousness, 
neither they nor you would be aware of one another, it would be a film 
projected on to a white and silent wall.” 

Ernest shook himself suddenly, horrified at his thoughts. He would not 
like to face what might happen to him if he told Cordelia that no one 
would hear what she said. And Manchester had been founded compara- 
tively late in history ; what right had he to impute sentences from old 
plays and this strange hypnosis that had seized him, to perfectly respectable 
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citizens fully aware of cotton prices and smoke pollution ? There was 
Cordelia facing an extremely actual crisis and he was adrift in a half 
conscious region, where were madness and genius, indecisiveness and 
sleep. 

Teasuld be perfectly possible with rigid control of the domestic fire- 
place and the small boiler (he must keep to facts, repeat statistics over and 
over) to eliminate half this fog. There were too the experiments to dissolve 
it chemically. It damaged buildings to say nothing of people’s tempers. 
The sum of money needed to instal the proper machinery would be a 
tenth perhaps of what they spent now on bronchitis or maladjustment. 
A cow needed twice the acreage they said, a household thirty-two shillings 
worth of soap more each year, because of the deposit of carbon in this 
air. There should be air liners with sixpenny fares, to take people to the 
sunshine after work. He must collect more information, write a paper 
on the subject. “‘ Acts are more important than words,”’ he said, he must 
keep his imagination muzzled (even if he were on holiday) and take it 
only for a walk at the proper time. “‘ It is essential to concentrate upon 
the present,”’ he repeated very slowly with a pause between each word. 

At that moment he caught sight of an aspidistra made of rubber. 

Seriously alarmed, he jumped into the lift. 


(To be continued) 
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POOR TONIETTA 


By HEINRICH MANN 
(Translated by Alan Harris) 


LD Cantalupi had had a good deal to drink. He whistled as he 
went and clapped his hands, and when the procession reached 
the hill called Colbasso and everyone stopped in front of the 
house of the newly-married couple, he shouted : 

“To bed with you, my children! My grandfather farmed this land 
and my grandson shall farm it too! ” 

He got his daughter to bring him a glass of wine, then he kissed her 
and his son-in-law and turned away. Some of the older people followed 
him, but the young ones were for drinking some more, and they wanted 
everyone to follow the pipers round and round the house. The girls 
stole glances at the bridal chamber and nudged each other. One threw 
a flower on to the bed; another followed suit and then they all picked 
anything they could find and threw it in at the window. 

The young bridegroom came round to ask what they were laughing 
and shouting about, but they said: ‘‘ About nothing,” and he went 
back to join the young men. They were just sending the bride in again 
for another bottle, and shouting jokes after her. Her husband over- 
heard Carlino of Montemurlo say to one of the others : 

“Let her get on with it. She must have money, for alover like Tancred 
never sends a girl away empty.” 

Matteo staggered forward to strike Carlino, but suddenly he realised 
that everyone would hear about it, and that this was his wedding night. 
So he tore himself away, chewing his fist and went behind the cart-shed 
“‘ Tf only they would go,” he thought, and staggered down the hill with 
the pain of it, ‘then we would settle accounts, ‘Tonietta and I.” Then he 
collapsed, exhausted by his anger. “ Perhaps Carlino was lying.”’ Then 
again he was sure it was true, and he sobbed into his hands: “ So while I 
was writing all those letters to her, these long years in the army, ‘Tancred 
had her all the time ! ” 

When at last he went back, his head was bent and his fists were clenched. 
But, at the fence, no sooner had he raised his eyes from the ground than 
he drew his foot back and laid his hands across his chest. In front of an 
image of the Virgin on the wall, Tonietta was kneeling. The moon still 
lay low in the sky behind the olive trees, but one of its slender beams 
fell on her and dissolved round her. Over her there was silence in the 
starry deep-blue vault, as though all the heavens were listening only to 
her. There, where he stood, Matteo fell on his knees. As Tonietta rose 
she saw him and they went toward one another. 

“They have all gone away, a long time ago,” said Tonietta. “I have 


been waiting for you.” 
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“And you're not thinking of someone who is not here 2” he asked, 
leaning his head forward. She laid hers on his neck. 

‘“‘ Are you not here, Matteo ?”’ 

At that he shook himself, his eyes closed, and he put his arm round 
her hips. So they walked round the house. From a very distant street, 
probably somewhere near Villa Cotagna, they heard the note of a piper. 

“How alone we are!” said Tonietta. ‘Has anyone else ever been so 
alone ?”’ 

Matteo threw his arms out wildly. 

“ So be it always.” 

“ So be it always,” she repeated. Did she know at that moment what 
he was thinking? That to-morrow, when he should cross-question 
Tancred, everything might be over. 

‘“‘ For we are happy,” she said. 

‘Yes, happy,”’ and he pressed her close to him. 

‘‘ What a sweet smell, darling, a sweet smell from our room. Oh, 
look ! it’s full of flowers. Our bed is full of flowers.” 

“‘ The girls did that,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ they were making fun of me.” 

‘“‘ Why making fun of you ? They wanted to make us happy. But we'll 
have to take the flowers out, or we shall get ill.” 

‘“* And if we were to die ? Wouldn’t that be best of all ? 

“Why, being so happy ? ” 

“‘ Happiness is shortlived, Tonietta. Maybe we shall never again know 
such happiness as we know this night. Could you not die with me ? ” 

She closed her eyes on his chest. 

““T could even die with you, Matteo.” 

At that he sighed deeply and looked up, feeling as though he were stretch- 
ing toward the sky like the tip of that cypress there which touched a 
star. 

Supported by his arm and leaning on his breast, Tonietta crossed the 
threshold. But when they came out again Matteo was dragging her after 
him and she was crying out: ‘“‘ Mercy ! you have gone mad!” A glance 
at the Virgin gave her strength to wrench herself free and she threw 
herself down in front of the image, swaying her outstretched arms as 
though she were hanging by a rope. 

“Madonna !”’ she cried, “ Oh, my Madonna. You too are a woman, 
you know that I am innocent. Tell him I am innocent.” 

He had hold of her again. 

', “I have been cheated!” he shouted and seized her by the throat. 

You and your Father have cheated me. He will have to take you back. 
Out with you!” He dragged her further along. Half-way down the hill 
she clung to a great root and could not be wrenched away. 

m I not your wife,” she cried again and again, ‘‘ your wife who 
loves you?” 

At last he cut the root and so she had to go with him. The day began 
to dawn. Neither of them noticed how, in the village, people weve bamine 
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to their windows, drawn there by the noise they made. Their eyes saw 
red and they were as blind. 

Old Cantalupi was already on his doorstep, and as soon as he had 
grasped the meaning of his son-in-law’s words, he called to his daughter : 

“ A fine sort of credit you’ve been to me! You can look after yourself 
now !”’ So saying, he set his arms squarely across his door. T'onietta 
tried to slip past them and go in, but they were so solid that she fell over. 

“I say I am innocent!” and she shook two fingers high in the air. 
““O Madonna, I am innocent ! ” 

“ Settle that with your husband,” said her father. A murmur spread 
among a group of young men who had gathered round. The women 
across the way understood, and one of them said aloud : 

“The Count: that’s true. Only last Sunday she was seen coming 
out of his house.” 

‘“You’re lying,’ and Tonietta rushed at her throat. The girl threw 
her off, the next one pushed her on, and for ever crying: “‘ You lie,”’ she 
flew from one to the other, until little Lorenzina held her fast in her 
arms and said softly: “Poor Tonietta.”’ 

Then Tonietta stopped striking out wildly and was still. One could 
hear her slowly sobbing behind her two hands, that was all. Stumbling, 
with head bent, she passed through the group of villagers which matte 
way for her, and along the line of hooting children. Everyone watched 
her go. Now she took her hands from her face. Her bare feet no longer 
dragged in the dust. She reached the end of the village and threw her 
skirt over her head, in the early morning sun, like a traveller. 

“‘ She’ll be going a long journey,’’ someone said. The young men 
pressed Matteo’s hand in sympathy. He answered quickly : 

‘What do I care, now my honour is vindicated. Now I’ll. earn my 
living again as a cobbler.”’ 

But old Cantalupi said : 

‘“‘ Cobbler indeed ! I’ve given you the farm and my daughter and I’m 
taking neither the one nor the other back.” 

So Matteo went back alone to Colbasso. The sun was up behind the 
hill and blinded him so that at first he could not find the house, and he 
got frightened thinking it might have disappeared. The grass stirred. 
He stood still to listen to it. No, he could not hear that either. Moreover, 
the house was open, front and back: you could see right through it 
into space. Matteo thought it looked like a human body cut through with a 
knife. 

He leaned against the shed, and then sank to the ground in weari- 
ness. Suddenly he wes in a far country. Dawn was breaking. He was 
on a road which he followed without thinking . . . a figure was moving 
. . . It stopped near the great black stone, ‘‘ Nero’s tomb,” stumbled 
against it, and fell to the ground just as he himself had done by the 
shed. Suddenly Matteo leaped to his feet and shook his fist at the figure 
which itself had waved an arm backwards in his direction. 
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II 


Giovaccone, the carter from Calto, told the story one day in the wine- 
shop: he had seen Tonietta in the Piazza Montanara in Rome. He was 
sure it was she: he had collected her father’s wine for twenty years. 
She had been walking down a side street with a man, a peasant, possibly 
a Storchio man—Giovaccone could not say for sure. 

This encounter had taken place four weeks ago, but as the carter had 
not been back to the village since then, people were only now beginning 
to hear of it. 

When Matteo was told, he said it was not true, and he went for Biagio, 
the son of Gasparo, who maintained that it was. They were separated by 
the others, and he was told to be reasonable: what did 'Tonietta matter 
to him now ? But Matteo had turned pale and would not go on playing 
bowls : he took his coat and went home. 

Next morning his friend Michele Lattuga came round. He had driven 
his cart straight from Rome and told Matteo he wanted to talk seriously 
to him. Matteo put down his mattock, extracted a bottle from his horse’s 
nose bag, and offered it to his friend. Michele put it to his lips and then 
said : 

“TI can drink your wine with a clear conscience, for when your wife 
offered herself to me, I thought of our friendship and refused. But you 
ought to know that not everybody does as I did; Carlino of Monte- 
Munn eee 

“O shut up!” cried Matteo, putting his hands up to his ears, “‘I mean, 
now she’s on the streets nothing matters: you’re welcome to her too,” 
he added. 

Michele was startled: then he gripped Matteo’s hand. “‘ I wanted to 
hide it from you, to spare you, but the truth is I too was unable to resist 
her. She’s a fine woman.” 

Matteo turned scarlet and groped around. 

“* What’s up ? ” asked Michele. 

Matteo found himself groping in the ploughed-up earth. He was afraid 
because he had found himself reaching for his mattock. 

Suddenly he looked up laughing. ‘‘ A funny idea has just struck me. 
If 'Tancred is really seeing her again . . . why, he once hoped he had 
cheated me, but instead he’s now being cheated himself and has to share 
her with the whole world ! ” 

“That’s so,”’ said Michele, “‘ and it may already have happened ; for 
the Count has been in Rome. I saw him unload his cheese in the Piazza 
Montanara. He started home at two o’clock this morning, before I did, 
and he would have been back long ago, if he hadn’t stopped as usual 


at Villa Cotagna and got quite drunk. Matteo got up and pointed down 
the road : 


*'There he comes.”’ 


“And he’s driving half in the ditch,” remarked Michele. “ He’ll 
break his neck.” 
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‘“ That would be a pity,” said Matteo, ‘‘ because I have something to 
talk to him about.” He felt in his trouser pockets and went along. 

“And your horse ? ” asked Michele. 

““ He won’t run away ; come on!” 


Tancredi’s cart was standing in the courtyard of the inn. The horse 
was still panting from its exertions but the owner was already firmly 
established indoors, his legs stretched well out in front of him, his boots 
caked with hard mud. Knife in hand, with his half-bottle plus a vast 
cheese in front of him, he was telling the innkeeper and two peasants 
how he had put it across the tradesmen in the capital. Seeing Matteo 
standing in the doorway, he smiled contemptuously and stroked his 
upturned moustachios with.two podgy fingers. You could see the red 
blotches on his face through the fair dirty beard, in which some bits of 
cheese were stuck. 


““'You’ve come from Rome?” Matteo asked at once and walked to- 
meer table with frowning brows, his hands in his pockets. Tancred 
replied : 

“Take your hat off before you speak to a nobleman.” He lifted an 
eye, half buried in his puffy cheeks and fitted his eyeglass into his eye. 

Matteo took his hat off and threw it on the ground, bowed, but with 
a menacing frown, and said : “I shall not forget again, your Excellency.”’ 

“Good for you—and in that case I don’t mind giving you the kind 
messages which your wife asked me to bring you.” 

“You have seen her then?” 

“Seen!” and Tancred opened his mouth wide to laugh, but no 
sound came from it. He looked meaningly at all the faces about him in 
turn ; then he loosened his trouser belt and gave the news. 

“‘ Why, I’ve slept with her.” 

Everyone was dumbfounded. There was a grinding sound. Matteo 
bowed again and said: ‘“‘ Just as I could have wished, your Excellency. 
When I turned Tonietta out I meant to send her to you.” 

“‘'That’s kind of you, but she has become rather too cheap for a noble- 
man. She wanted ten paoli and I only gave her four.” 

“‘ But you, who knew her before . . . you did know her before I met 
her, didn’t you ?” 

** Who knows ? ” 

Tancred leant back and poured a glass down his throat. Matteo leant 
forward ; his deep-set eyes devoured the other’s upturned face and his 
lips gaped as though with longing. 

Tancred clicked his tongue. 

“ Take a chair, and let’s talk about your wife! I like her better than 
you do and next time I go to the capital I think I shall be faithful to 
her 

Matteo sat down, took a glass which the innkeeper set before him, and 
emptied it twice running, while the other was talking. 
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“So you can see how much I like her, because I’m usually satisfied 
with my servant girls. I don’t need the women of the capital.” 

Matteo stopped drinking. “ 

“You should engage Tonietta as a servant, Your Excellency. 

‘‘ Why should I ? She costs me far less in town.”’ 

Matteo did not move a muscle. 

‘You should engage Tonietta as a servant, Your Excellency.” 

Tancred struck. the table. 

“Let’s leave your wife to her gay life. Though you’re only a peasant 
I’m going to tell you about other women I have known. . .” 

Matteo let him talk and went on drinking. Suddenly he heard himself 
laughing and found that he too was telling stories of his own. He re- 
counted adventures in the army, appropriated some of his fellow-soldiers’, 
embroidered and invented. He noticed that the faces of the others had 
vanished in a mist, and only Tancred remained, sitting there in front of 
him, grasping his hand and calling himself his best friend. Matteo felt 
he was on the verge of tears ; his heart beat with excitement. He boasted 
to Tancred of the beauty of Tonietta, and how he had preferred his 
honour to her. Then he inquired how she had looked in the capital. 
Had she still got her yellow shawl ? That had been a present from him. 
Where was she living ° 

“Via de’ Merli,”’ said Tancred and he carefully described the way to 
get there, praised her good manners, her room and the excellent macaroni 
she had given him. 

“Via de’ Merli,” kept repeating Matteo ... ‘‘ She was at Colbasso 
once, one night only though . . . Wouldn’t you like to see the house ? ” 
Tancred went on drinking. 

“Do come, Your Excellency ! ” 


Finally, Matteo remembered a certain small cask of old wine which 
he still had over from his wedding, and this brought the other man to 
his feet. They reeled out together. Tancred planted his feet firmly on 
the ground and hitched his trousers up, his large stomach swaying. As 
he clambered up into the cart, Matteo had to push from behind, and then 
he in his turn pulled Matteo up. They drove along as best they could 
and laughed when they went over a pothole. 

As soon as they got to his home Matteo wanted to begin talking about 
Tonietta again, but Tancred threw chairs at the wall and shouted that 
he didn’t want to hear another word until the wine was produced. Matteo 
fetched it and then he steadied himself with both hands on the table 
opposite his companion, and once more looked long and greedily into 
his face. 

“Did she love you ? ” he asked. 

“ Who ? Your wife ? Why not ? I’m a man and I gave her four paoli.” 

“ Before, I mean, before me.” 

‘“ Never set eyes on her,” answered Tancred. 

““ What ? Never set eyes on her?” 
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‘‘ D’you mean to say you still worry about little details like that ? As 
I like your wine I'll tell you that I knew your wife just as much as I knew 
all the village girls. Why do you stare at me like that ? People have 
been telling you lies. Is that such a rare occurrence ? ” 

Matteo’s voice had failed him, so he whispered: ‘“ Why didn’t you 
tell me ? ” 

“You forget that you’re talking to a nobleman. Peasants’ love affairs 
are no concern of mine.” 

“Then it was all useless,”’ Matteo wanted to say, but instead of speaking 
he ground his teeth so furiously that Tancred half rose from his chair. 
But he fell back again almost immediately, and then Matteo took his 
hand out of his pocket. 

““ Never mind,” he said, ‘‘ what would have been the use even if you 
had said something—now that she’s down there, in the Via de’ Merli?” 
He wrung his hands: ‘“‘O my poor Tonietta! If only she were dead 
and I had never been born.” 

Outside by the fence, he came to himself: there she was, kneeling to 
the Virgin, and suddenly instead of the glaring sun it was moonlight. 
The rays of it came through the olive orchard and fell on her. She turned 
and they walked toward one another. Matteo opened his arms ; then he 
stumbled and fell on his face in the grass. 

When he got up it was getting dark. His head was heavy and he was 
afraid and for ever repeating: ‘‘ What has happened, mercy, what 
has happened ? ” 

He went to feed the horses and cried: ‘‘O Lord, you would not have 
let me be mistaken on our wedding night. You would not have allowed 
it if she had been innocent! Tancred must have lied because he is a 
coward.” 

Suddenly he collapsed. 

“You wanted that. She was innocent and that night we ought both 
to have died because our happiness was too great. [hat was why our 
bed was covered with flowers. 

He went in as though she were still there. Instead of flowers, 'T'ancred 
lay on the bed, snoring. Matteo fell on him and shook him. 

‘“* Get up ! your horse has run away.” : 

‘Let him run,” grunted Tancred and turned over on the other side. 
Matteo groaned. He stuffed his fingers into his ears because he heard 
wild voices. He saw Tonietta lying in Tancred’s arms; Tancred was 
bending over her. Then he saw red: he could not get at his trouser 
pocket quickly enough. At last he stabbed—what a relief !—he stabbed 


and stabbed... . 
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ELE Ni Le AeeoeN GES 
By OSBERT SITWELL 


ISS Gertrude, of course, was always in correspondence with 
the members of her family; even with those for whom she 
felt the least affection. So now she proceeded to put questions 
to nearly every one of them, only leaving out her brother and 

a cousin, and covering pages and pages with her flowing handwriting. 
After a careful sifting of the information contained in the answers, 
her course of action became clear; putting aside altogether her own 
longing for a holiday from the propinquity of her niece, the correct 
thing to do, for the child’s own sake, was to send her to one of those 
delightful finishing-off schools, which now sprinkled the Continental 
cities, whether residential, like Paris, Berlin and Brussels, or dead centres 
of culture, like Siena and Bruges. They were expensive, it must be 
admitted: (though dear Cousin Gertrude could afford it, and would 
never allow expense to stand in the way of a ward’s advantage) : but it 
would give her a much better Chance. There she would learn to atone, 
by charm, for her deficiencies in dancing and hockey . . . In Paris, 
these places, though the instruction was first-rate, were not homelike, 
were a little fast in tone: and though the girls were given all sorts of 
useful modern wrinkles, such as how to dress attractively and always to 
be late for every appointment (nothing appealed so much to men), their 
ideas, perhaps, became too much set in one direction. (It was always 
rather like that, in France, didn’t Cousin Gertrude think; did she 
remember what had happened to poor Judith Colclough’s girl in Paris ?) 
But dear little Diamond Colclough, who had made such an interesting 
marriage with that very able young authority on the Patent Law, and 
could talk perfect Italian and German, had been to an enchanting finishing- 
off school near Florence. (Nowadays, if girls were to marry well, hockey 
was not, as people at Newborough seemed to think, enough ; they must 
know something about the Primitives.) And, it appeared, it was not at 
all lke a finishing-off school, but more resembled a delicious sort of 
villa~pension, very homey and yet original (with a pretty little garden, 
you know). The hostesses, you could not think of them for a minute as 
mistresses, consisted of two ladies, Miss Van der Huyslem (an American 
lady of good family who instilled into the girls the principles of modern 
behaviour and how to be easy and “ get on”) and the Contessa Bocca- 
difiamna, the dearest little Italian widow of the old school anda relative 
of the Roman Boccadifiamnas (the best part of it was that, though 
naturally you saw it from her letters, when you met her, you would 
hardly ¢ake her for an Italian at all), who would inoculate the child with 
daily doses of culture and teach her the modern painting patter and the 
names of all the artists of the Florentine and Sienese Schools. (The 
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Contessa was herself a most accomplished artist.) And the girls were 
never dull, were conducted to every lecture (and lectures were so different 
nowadays, such original subjects ; the influence of Dante upon Matthew 
Arnold, for instance, was one Diamond still remembered and often 
found useful at dinner-parties, the effect of Machiavelli’s “ Prince ” upon 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and How Michaelangelo Would Have 
Regarded the Salic Laws), and a dear old German Professor, with a 
beard, came up twice a week to the Villa to discuss the Relation Between 
Boccacio and the Contemporary Art of Design in Ironwork. At Easter, 
too, they were taken to see the clockwork dove jolting along its wire to 
the Duomo . . . So that, really, you got the best of both worlds . . . Of 
one thing Cousin Gertrude could rest assured, she could rely absolutely 
on the two ladies . . . And the girls were continually kept in touch, by 
letter, with parent or guardian. The villa near Florence sounded the most 
suitable place . . . Accordingly, that January Joanna was placed in the 
charge of an elder girl, returning to Florence after a holiday, who safely 
delivered her into the keeping of the two ladies. 

The Villa Angelica, a pink villa lost in the perpetual grey mist of 
olive trees and shrieking of tram-cars that surround the nearer outskirts 
of Florence, gave shelter to twelve girls, English and American. Between 
October and May, its floors, uncarpeted, of glazed tiles, froze hands 
and fingers, the cold welling up through the feet and gradually reaching 
the neck and nose, as though some deadly and almost instantaneous 
process of paralysis were at work. In May, however, the climate accom- 
plished its annual somersault, and suddenly converted the villa into a 
Turkish bath : sweat would lie heavily upon every tile, as the heat drew 
out the damp accumulated beneath it, and, just as all the talk previously 
had been of chilblains and hot-bottles, so now it tended to confine itself 
to ices and mosquitoes. Over a Joggia of grey-green stone, with the hardest 
possible lines to it, a wistaria began to spray its lilac blossom, and the 
Florentine lilies, ranged in long lines on the gentle, rather Japanese hills 
above, swelled into stiff, heraldic flower, while the darkness was not only 
busy with the humming of mosquitoes but was illuminated by the way- 
ward flight and flickering of the fireflies seeking their way in the warm, 
enormous night . . . But whatever the temperature, the tiled rooms, so 
plainly furnished, always re-echoed to the simple, metallic scales, played 
on rusty, rattling pianos, that are more usually associated with convent- 
schools in the most remote Southern parts of Latin Europe. Affecting, 
too, a southern touch, a barricade of cactuses guarded the virtue of the 
young ladies from the attacks of the Italian males, of every class from 
count to waiter, who, it was supposed by Anglo-Saxon parents, being 
armed with the fatal magic of curling side-whiskers, flashing eyes and 
soft-stringed mandolines, forever, after the manner of the hosts of Mideon 
in the Anglican hymn, “ prowled and prowled around. j 

As for the Contessa Boccadifiamna and Miss Van der Huyslem, it 
would certainly have seemed at first sight as though the characters which 
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Miss Colclough had received of them had been transposed. Both had 
been cast wrongly for their parts; it being manifest, for example, that, 
whatever else she might be, the Contessa was neither little, nor Italian, 
nor a Contessa, nor old-school, nor a widow: but, on the contrary, was, 
most certainly, a hefty, untidy and grasping Jewess of middle age, whose 
family had probably in recent centuries been domiciled first in some 
city in Germany and then in London. The identity of her husband had 
never been brought out into daylight, but his reasons for leaving her, 
whoever he may have been, were to most people apparent and sympa- 
thetic. Without doubt she must, in her eagerness to save money, have 
starved him. And she was too cultured, far too cultured, for love. Tall 
and fat, her face, now framed by bleached white hair (to give that Marquise 
effect which so impressed parents) was heavy, as though composed of 
some substance which melted, so that all of it had run to the wrong 
places: thus, though you would not at once have identified her nose, 
had not the rest of her body so surely guided you, as being of a semitic 
type, a lump, quite out of keeping with an ordinary European one, had 
formed at the end of it. Every feature was thus similarly softened and 
enlarged, though under the whole head, if you stripped off its heavy 
mask of flesh and protective colouring, could still be detected the hard 
outline of the vulture, with its hooded, lustreless eye. In the whole of 
this thick, grumous appearance, only her smile was thin and dry as a 
flower long pressed between the pages of a Baedeker, to recall some 
summer expedition. Her manners and movements were clumsy as those 
of a bear, while the fact that she was not, could not, be Italian, was 
further emphasised by her constantly applying herself to cups of strong, 
black tea. Her voice, though oleaginous in texture, still sometimes be- 
trayed a subcutaneous cockney accent and phraseology (Joanna had 
been surprised when, on her arrival, the Contessa had thrown the door 
of her study open, and had called, ‘‘ Dao come in and warm yourself, 
woun’t yeou: it’s rather parky aoutside to-di”): but over these she 
spread, when she remembered, a layer of dry, University English, accom- 
panied by a credible use of Italian accent and idiom. She had, obviously, 
lived a long time in Italy, and her letters to parents were penned in 
admirable mimicry of Italian ladies of middle age writing in English, 
with a specially skilful occasional use of a dropped consonant, while 
she had, further, captured to perfection their tendency toward philosophic 
generalisation and platitude. Quantities of such letters she wrote “ in 


order to improve my English. Gne so soon forgets.” . . . Let us examine 
the one in front of her now. 


May 20, 1910. Villa Angelica, 
Dear Miss Colclough, 


Now to tell you of your dear child . . . Even at such a time of 
national calamita (how you say in English ?) we cannot in any way 
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afford to relax our principle . . . La Famiglia is an institution perhaps 
more deeply respected in our Italy than in your England, and it is 
necessary never to lose sight of our loved ones. Your Re Edouardo was 
a good friend to Italy and to Womanhood: and we women will not 
forget him. Who can tell what the future hold ? May be, yes: may 
be, no: as we say in Italy. The motto of the Malatesta: Forsichesi . 
And yet ... And yet Primavera—the spring, you say, I think ?— 
continues, just the same, to unfold its pageant, from snowdrop to 
tose, however mighty the man who has passed . . . Who knows? . . 
The Past extends into the Future: the Future into the Past. Forsi- 
chest ! Man is a transitory being, no-built for eternal memory: and 
Nature, cruel, infidela, laughs, so that now we paint the glycine (For 
the moment, I overlook your name for it) which fill with its fragrant 
perfumes the dear Joggia . . . Aquarelli, of course. 


Every day I take her, your little Joanna, in my sweet language. To 
the Lingua Toscana in Bocca Romana, she has not yet attained . . . 
Che Tempo! . . . but already she speaks our old tongue so prettily . . 
Her scarf-dancing, too, has made progress: and soon we are to act— 
in the garden—the Balcony Scene from Romeo and Juliet. (My 
confrére, Miss Van der Huyslem, will be Romeo—it is better, do you 
not think, to encourage no men? Girls of that age . . . —and, who 
know, perhaps your Joanna will be Juliet. The English Chaplain will 
be present. 

What are our other pleasures, you ask, dear friend whom I have 
never seen ? Yesterday we receive a very interesting lecture, delivered 
by such a dear old deaf English Dean, on “ The Heraldic Aspects of 
Some Characters in the Inferno,” and on Monday we look forward to 
another: ‘‘ Tuscan Roads as Trodden in the Decameron” by Miss 
Moccatta. It begins rather late for the girls, but sounds such a treat, 
we do not like to miss it . . . And have you any objection to my taking 
your sweet child to La Bohéme? The boxes are not expensive . . 
And here Music is our Life, our . . . Anima (you say Soul ?), our 
Hermce =~ 


So the letter meandered on, in that stiff, foreign hand, which the Contessa 
had, through years of practice, and with the aid of a broken nib and 
very black ink, as dense as glue, at last perfected . . . Soon it would be 
time to take the girls for a Dante Tour of the Via Tornabuoni, to wind 
up with a lecture, which she had prepared for foreign residents (it ought 
to bring in something) and was going to try out on the girls first, entitled 
“ Beatrice and her Social Circle.” . . . Lots to do . . . Always tired . . 
(She entered in her book a note, to remind herself to-morrow morning 
to call on a prominent local antiquario and claim a ten-per-cent. com- 
mission on some handsome faked tapestry chairs which he had sold to 
the parents of one of her charges . . . Always some business or other to 
do. . . It was difficult, really, to remember it all . . . No wonder she 
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was tired!) And now she must quickly mug up the Decameron again, 
in order to explain it to—or rather, hush it up for—the girls . . . horrid 
little brats! . . . Never time for anything . . . To-morrow was Copying 
Day at the Uffizi again. 

For on these festivals, which fell twice a week, the Contessa, to enforce 
the claim of her culture, as well as for other reasons which we shall 
proceed to examine, confided all the girls but two (whom she swept 
along with her, in order to infuse them with her own love and under- 
standing of Art) to the care of Miss Van der Huyslem and, first encasing 
her leviathan-like form in an embroidered Hungarian smock, scraping 
her white-blue, marquise hair back austerely from her forehead, and, 
as a finishing touch, clamping upon her nose a pair of business-like- 
looking but ill-fitting pince-nez, that compelled her, in order to keep 
them there, to carry her head thrown back, as if she were a trained seal 
performing some superlatively difficult act of equipoise, hied herself to 
the Gallery. There, in the room devoted to the masterpieces of Botticelli, 
which, even on ordinary days, the number of earnest-eyed young men, 
still dusty from Tuscan walking-tours, of ancient female artificers in 
jewellery, and of wondering American ‘ourists-de-Luxe accompanied 
by very vociferous guides, renders it hard—leaving altogether out. of 
account any self-consciousness on your own part, owing to the general 
enthusiasm—to enter, the Contessa, spreading round her a few easels, 
old jam-pots, paints, brushes and other impedimenta, would resolutely 
take up her stand in front of the celebrated Primavera, copying it in a 
smaller, more suitable size and with an altogether rational eye. So 
accustomed is the art-lover, even the most naive, to the very personal 
distortion, both in form and colour, of this extravagant painter, that, 
not until he compared the picture with the replica of it by the Contessa 
would he realise these faults . . . How she showed him up ! Her success 
in removing anything offensively imaginative from the conception made 
the creatures of his singularly fantastic idiom and invention seem for 
once, now that they were thus transcribed, quite sensible, everyday 
people, such as you might meet at tea in one of the neighbouring villas 
or observe in the English Church on Sunday. So normal, in fact, so 
lucid, were the results of all this artistic labour, that the parents of many 
of her pupils, in their delight, openly expressed their preference for them 
to the originals, and she could be sure, if she wished it, of being able to 
dispose of them, for a fairly handsome price, to the father of any new 
girl who came along. 

But this constituted neither her aim nor her desire : to sell an example 
of her work after this fashion being altogether too simple, only to be 
used as a last resort, since it allowed no room for playing the fish before 
you landed it (quite half the fun !): whereas she regarded this business 
of copying as a sport, a game, that herself had invented (just as she had 
devised for it a particular system of tactics and scoring) and into the 
service of which she pressed every superfluous inch and ounce of flesh, 
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even discovering how to harness for its advantage her natural clumsiness 
of movement . 

The chief point of the game, its main purpose and direction, was to 
prevent any stranger from seeing the real Primavera at all. So adept had 
she grown at arranging herself in front of it—with her two pupils, one on 
each side of, and a little behind, her, as though she, her palette held at 
arm’s length as a shield, were a knight, and they her two attendant squires 
or pages, and with, standing a little further off, a circle of lounging guides, 
who might at first sight be mistaken for referees, but were in reality 
merely the admiring amateurs, and, to a certain extent, allies, of the 
sport ; for they would hasten to help her, should any visitor by chance 
catch even the most transient glimpse of a picture, by pouring into his 
ears a distracting spate of boobyish, baby-talk explanation—that there 
did, indeed, seem little room for anyone else in the whole of that vast 
apartment. Wherever you moved, the Contessa interposed her bulk 
between you and the desire of your eye. First, she tripped you with one 
of the long pegs from her easel, a wooden instrument such as that with 
which Jael slew Sisera in his sleep (and this similarity aroused in the 
victims who had time to observe the racial characteristics of the Contessa 
a most lively sense of fear). Next she upset over you a box of paints, 
pulled away a rickety stand from under a tin mug, very noisy when it 
clattered down and full of brushes, poised neatly as arrows for their 
flight, or menaced you with her assegai of a palette-knife. (Should you 
now be able to enter—and this was rare—the ground between her and 
the pages, such an act counted as a foul, the penalty consisting in, first, 
submitting to being soused with a mixture of oil and dirty water from a 
jampot, and secondly, to being dried with a rainbow-coloured rag smell- 
ing strongly of turpentine.) Then, with a swift habitual movement of her 
left foot, she precipitated the easel itself upon the floor, with a sickening 
wooden reverberation, and, finally, while you were still shaken by this 
incident, tilted suddenly at you with a large brush tied to the end of a 
long stick or shaft, as though it were a lance and yourself a ‘Turk’s Head 
. . . At this last move, the guides, unable to restrain a burst of applause 
for her virtuosity, would touch the patent leather peaks of their hats to 
her, thereby adding one further obstruction to the view. 

All of this grand game, however, had been designed by her avarice, 
together with ingratiating smile, old-world apology and presentation of 
a visiting-card, in order to attract, or, if possible, ensnare a potential 
buyer . . . And, indeed, on one occasion a kindly old American lady, 
embarrassed by having been tripped and flung through the canvas, and 
impressed, as American subjects still sometimes were in those pre-war 
days, by the Contessa’s title, had offered to buy the tattered remains 
for the highest price yet received: this time, the Contessa had landed 
a veritable tunny, a nine-hundred pounder. 

However great the prize she had captured—or perhaps exhausted after 


such efforts—the Contessa would spend the next day in the Villa, thinking 
I 
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out fresh economies. She did not eat much, at any rate in public (where, 
indeed, she scarcely afforded herself the chance): though she may have 
consumed a good daily quantity of clandestine chocolates—or, as she 
referred to them in her less noble moments, ‘‘ chocs.”’ In the Villa it was 
her réle to order the food, and she was undoubtedly able to eke out a 
small bit of meat and a few potatoes for longer than any rival in the 
city. As though she were capable of performing miracles, spaghetti ex- 
tended itself indefinitely when she doled it out ; indeed, cooked as it was, 
even less would have been sufficient. It was necessary, she said, for the 
girls to learn economy, if they wished to marry well. Economy and 
Culture. Those were the twin magics which men desired in matrimony 
. . . And here we reach the paradox underlying the Villa Angelica and 
its like. If, as has been suggested, the main motive in sending the girls 
here was to enable them to marry, and, when married, to retain the love 
of their husbands (that Joanna had been incarcerated with her for quite a 
different reason is an accident) ; then it would have been much better 
for their guardians to have despatched them, instead, to share the educa- 
tion of the geishas of Japan, taught as they are to please men and study 
their caprices, or, on the other hand, to attach them to one of the Hindu 
Colleges of Sacred Love and therein to learn the holy secrets of attraction : 
for, though it may be foolish of them, a reputation for combined culture 
and economy is particularly unlikely to entice the sort of young English- 
man, educated as he is, at whom these arts are precisely aimed . . . No 
stockbroker or young officer in the Brigade of Guards marries a girl for 
her talk of Dante, or for skimping his food. 

It was, perhaps, typical of the prevailing muddled-mindedness of the 
people who run such establishments, that the Contessa genuinely believed 
—or had come to believe—what she said. She wanted the girls to marry 
rich men (for that was what a successful marriage meant) because it 
would constitute a good advertisement for the Villa . . . And toward 
the accomplishment of this purpose, too, she organised all these lectures, 
though she did not like paying for them . . . Soon, she would have, 
again, to run through the Inferno . . . Even now the girls did not under- 
stand how little one need provide, in the way of meat, for the servants . . 
The bills were up another five lire this week. It was difficult with Miss 
Van der Huyslem about! She never gave a thought to the trouble she 
was causing . . . And it would not do to get rid of her . . . would cost 
too much at present. 

Miss Van der Huyslem, indeed, for her part introduced the opposite 
spirit, generosity and profusion, into the curriculum. As obviously Italian 
by origin, in spite of her name, as the Contessa was Anglo-German- 
Jewish, she was for ever, behind that titled lady’s back, distributing 
sweets and flowers and little presents to the girls. She abounded in 
innuendo, hoarse, whispered suggestions of intrigue, and robust, burgo- 
master laughter. Yet tears, too, came to her easily (everything was easy 
and natural to her): she cried as easily as she breathed. Her real history 
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remained unknown to everyone except her partner, who had been quick 
to recognise her useful qualities, her easy manner and the facility with 
which she became popular. But whatever her origin, she never lost her 
[talian accent, though in constant intercourse with English and Americans 
living in Florence, nor was there ever any sign of her supposedly 
American father. Despite the fluency of her tears, she betrayed a rather 
masculine-Italian point of view toward life, robust and unshocked, with 
an interest in food and a liking for liquor, albeit the Contessa never 
permitted her to drink anything openly, except a trickle of searing, red- 
ink-like fluid that, in rush-circled bottles, did service for Chianti at 
luncheon and dinner, and might have been provided for the express 
purpose of inculcating the girls with a love of sobriety and a horror for 
the taste of wines ; instead of merely, as it was, from motives of parsimony. 
The rollicking mistakes in pronunciation in which Miss Van der 
Huyslem continually indulged, together with her general slackness and 
good nature, endeared her to her pupils. Thoroughly unfit to be in charge 
of anyone, whenever a girl fell sick with the most trifling chill or tooth- 
ache, she would utter the most woeful lamentations, weep and cry 
““ Madonna Mia,” as though a funeral were already within sight. Further- 
more, if the Contessa left it to her to send for a doctor, she would always 
wait until that lady’s back was turned, and then call in some local witch- 
doctor; the seventh child of a seventh child, for instance, to lay her 
hand on the invalid ; a proceeding which inevitably culminated in sharp, 
outraged conflict with the Contessa, who always found out on her return 
and who disapproved of the spirit of the thing hardly less than of the 
very high prices that pertain to the realms of magic . . . Then, again, 
the Contessa was often obliged to remonstrate with Miss Van der 
Huyslem on account of the phrases she used in conversation with the 
girls (words and phrases since recorded by the late Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
in “ Lady Chatterley’s Lover ”’). Miss Van der Huyslem had, plainly, 
learnt them, deeming them to be the ordinary current coin of the polite 
world, and, as such, handed them out... Goodness naous where 
you learnt ’em. It gives quite the wrong impression, I’m afride,” the 
Contessa used to say, forgetting her Italian in her anxiety : for the parents 
had looked astonished—had, in fact, been so astonished that fortunately 
they thought their own ears must be at fault, et 
However, Miss Van der Huyslem’s easy disposition, her refusal, whic 
had its origin partly in laziness, partly in a natural gift for understanding 
character, to enquire to whose benefit the results of the eens S 
economies were applied, prevented the two ladies from ever ee ing 
gravely enough to sever their connection. Miss Van der Huyslem ae 
too useful, far too useful: though, from time to time, when it ge : 
the ears of her partner that Miss Van der Huyslem had taken t gir s 
off and had—out of her own pocket, it must be admitted—stood t a 
cocktails (and this in a day when cocktails for girls were Soe an y 
rare) and sandwiches, instead of the half-term-tea which was a feature 
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of the curriculum and for which the Contessa had arranged to pay a 
yearly, all-in, contract price, grave trouble arose. (“It’s wiste, daown- 
right shimefil wiste, I call it!’’ she used to complain.) Nor did she 
approve when Miss Van der Huyslem, instead of delivering in the court- 
yard of the Bargello the lecture upon Savonarola which herself had 
promised and prepared, conducted them to parties . . . Sometimes, 
after these incidents, Miss Van der Huyslem would succeed in mollifying 
her by a sudden, slap-out production of the titles of other guests there. 
And in this direction, in spite of her own counterfeit rank, which should 
have been enough to render her cautious concerning that of others, the 
Contessa was still singularly vulnerable. A noble name, especially if 
mentioned in the pages of Dante—that, to her mind, superlative ‘Tuscan 
Who’s Who, which united for her the two great systems of snobbery, 
social and cultural ; through which, indeed, she made a living—lulled 
her every doubt and scruple . . . All the same, she continued weakly to 
protest, ‘‘ Aow yes: the girls mi like it: but what would their parents si?” 
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BULLS 


By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


HE Government imported a cargo of huge wood cases. What 
they contained was a state secret. But our gang knew. There 
were bulls inside them. 

We made a plan. 

The cases were piled in the fields outside the city walls. These walls 
were covered with wooden planks. One of us talked to the guard, while 
the rest scaled the walls. But when we reached the open field, the other 
gang gave the alarm against us. They were trying their plan, but we 
spoilt it with our cries. 

The second plan was more complicated. He and I were chosen to make 
the capture. It was an honour and we knew it. We hired a house off 
Tottenham Court Road and bought an old Morris saloon, in which five 
cows sat on the back seat with their forelegs tied together and their hind 
legs tied together. We put derricks, joists, rope and tackle in the car, 
also. The plan was to drive past the bulls. When through the chinks in 
the cases they saw the cows sitting with their legs tied, they would stick 
their hoofs through the bottom of the cases and run after the car to rescue 
the cows. Then we would hoist them up with the derricks and drive 
away faster. 

Our house looked onto the market place. The other gang, who were 
disguised, had beguiled the authorities to give them charge of the bulls. 
Their leader was tall. His red face was fatter at the cheekbones than 
above or below. Sefior Brown was with him, dressed in a grey raincoat 
and a trilby. These two walked up and down boasting. 

I was in the market place watching them, pretending that I didn’t 
see them. They were pretending that they did not see me. We did not 
dare to begin our plan, because we feared that while we were doing so, 
they would carry out theirs. 

I was in the house and I saw that they had placed a block of buildings 
in front of our window so that we could not see the market place. Then 
we knew that they were enforcing their plan behind this screen. ‘‘ Come 
on,” I said to him and we ran out of the house towards the square. We 
saw Sefior Brown walking up and down with his head bent. ‘The leader 
leant against one of the huge wood cases. The bulls were making no 
noise, because they were a state secret. 

We came running into the square full tilt and we checked our pace as 
they looked up, so that we might not be suspected of spying. We knew 
what they were doing and they knew what we were doing, but this is part 
of strategy. We walked slowly past like strolling strangers. 

Suddenly I looked round and I knew their plan. ‘The market place 
was deserted. There were no bulls, no men, no market place. They had 
stolen our car. I knew that when we got back, the car would have gone. 
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“Don’t go so fast!” I said to him, who was beginning to run. Each 
step brought us nearer to finding that our plan had failed. Yet while we 
did not know, there was still chance that we had not failed. Even when 
we reached the corner and saw that the car was gone, I hoped that some 
opacity of air was hiding it and when we got close we would see it. But 
there was no car there. 

“We must tell the police,” he cried and I remembered that when we 
mended the car after the wheels fell off, I held the number plate in my 
hand. I held out and looked at my hand and I remembered the number 
E 2264. 

Instantly he ran to a cigarette machine and began to put coins into it, 
shouting, “‘ The Police. I want the Police. Where is the mouthpiece ? ” 
He was mad for a moment, and he put sixpences in the shilling slots, 
so that we could not get cigarettes even. When I tried to stop him, he 
feverishly pressed more money up the Rejected or Bent Coins slot. 

We turned towards Tottenham Court Road. An old lady called out to 
us in a high, tearful voice. ‘‘ I can’t get through. There isn’t any answer.” 
She was putting pennies through the letter box of an undertaker’s. He 
stopped to shew her, while I hurried on. 

In Gray’s Inn Road a traffic cop stood on point duty. He was waving 
traffic on and off. ‘‘ If yousee a car, number E 2264,” I said, ‘‘it’s stolen.” 

“Who stole it ?”’ he said. 

I was already walking away to find the telephone but I turned. Anger 
mounted till it almost choked my voice. “‘ Those crooks,” I said, ‘‘ who 
are looking after the bulls.” 

He stopped waving on traffic and looked at me suspiciously, ‘‘ Who 
told you they were bulls ? ” he said. 

‘“‘ T just knew,” I answered. 

‘* All right,” he said, smirking at me. “ Arfur ! ” 

If I hadn’t been in such a hurry to phone, I would have gone back 
and asked him what he meant by using my Christian name. 

At the end of the road were the high walls of the city boarded with 
wood. I passed the Rathaus and came to the Krantor by the canal, but 
it was changed. 

I went into the Krantor and it was.a draper’s crowded with customers. 
I could not press my way forward so I leapt on to the wooden ledge of a 
showcase and perched there squatting. The girl took no notice of me. 

“I owe you money,” I called to her. “‘ I want to telephone and pay 
your bill.” 

Then the girl looked up. ‘‘ No one ever says they want to pay their 
bills here,” she said reproving me. ‘“‘ They never pay.” 

“ But I can’t pay,” I pleaded. ‘I just want to pay. I can’t even pay 
for the telephone call. All my money has been stolen in the car.” 

She glanced behind her. ‘‘ Someone is telephoning.” she said. 

I sat down impatiently on a stool. A man brought me a glass of light 
beer. It tasted good and I felt less impatient. But the single glass made 
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me tipsy. It made me want to talk and lay bare my secrets. “ My car’s 
Sen eee I said to the man who had brought me beer. “ It’s number 
is E 2264.” 

The man bent his head over the counter, which he was cleaning with 
a rag. He was not interested. 

““E 2264 is the number of the car,” I said, repeating it in terror I 
would forget it. “‘ E double two six four.” 

The man nodded peremptorily and asked if I would like another glass. 
I wanted to, but I thought perhaps the authorities had sent this man 
to prime me and rob me of my secret. I thought that anyway when he 
heard me talk, he would lodge a report with the secret police. Yet the 
drink inside me clamoured for more. 

““ Will they have an interpreter at the station ? ” I asked him. I remem- 
bered suddenly that all my explanations would have to be in Spanish and 
I did not know enough. 

“No,” the man said. ‘‘ There is no interpreter.” 

I leant across towards him and said angrily, ‘“‘ But in such a large place, 
there must be someone who can talk my language.” 

“There is no one,” he said, clicking up the register. 

We were in a great hall, in which were many tables and chairs. But 
there were no people. “‘ But how can I explain to them about my car 
then ?”’ I asked. 

“‘ Tf you don’t know Spanish,” the man said, “‘ you can’t. The phone 
is free now.” 
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MISS MANNING'S FIGHT 


By NORAH HOULT 


HEN John Manning died, and Miss Manning heard that by 

her brother’s will she had been left in possession of the house 

in Richmond Road, together with an income of one hundred 

and twenty-five pounds a year, she was very pleased. She 
was tired of living with relatives who watched her movements, who 
didn’t seem to like her going out alone, who didn’t indeed like her going 
out much at all. Of course she didn’t pay any more heed to their whims 
than was absolutely necessary. People, Miss Manning knew, didn’t easily 
get the better of her. All the same it would be a pleasant change to be 
her own mistress. 

Her relatives were also pleased. They were pleased in spite of the 
circumstance that human nature being human nature, it was only natural 
to feel that number ten Richmond Road was rather a generous gift 
for an elderly spinster who was a little queer ; there was an unconscious 
feeling that people who were a little queer shouldn’t expect to be treated 
too well by the world. After all they gave a lot of trouble to other people 
owing to their oddity. 

Miss Manning had certainly given a lot of trouble to her relatives, 
particularly to Mrs. Beckett her married niece with whom she had lived 
for the last twelve years. If it hadn’t been for the money paid them 
regularly by Uncle John Manning, then they really couldn’t have put 
up with her queerness. Even so, often and often Mrs. Beckett had said 
that it wasn’t worth it. It wasn’t as if you could keep her out of the way, 
for she just wouldn’t be kept out of the way. It was terrible when they 
had visitors in for bridge, and she would draw them on to one side, and 
complain that in spite of all the money the Becketts were being paid for 
her upkeep by her brother who had promised their father, the late 
Colonel Manning of the Royal Irish Artillery, that he would never let 
his sister Sara come to want . . . well, for all that money, she couldn’t 
get a decent cup of coffee after her lunch, and though they loved her to 
keep to her bedroom yet they wouldn’t give her a fire. And so on and 
so forth. Or she would come out with strange remarks that made everyone 
feel uncomfortable. It wasn’t so bad with their real friends, people who 
understood the situation, but when someone new came to the house, 
perhaps an eligible young man who might be interested in their daughter, 
Deidre, then, as Mrs. Beckett said, it was a real misfortune to have not 
a skeleton in the cupboard, but a skeleton who would insist on coming 
out all over the place. It was true, she always added, that Aunt Sara 
was too plump to resemble a skeleton : her bones were well covered. 
And why wouldn’t they be with all she ate ? 

Things came to a head when iviiss Manning said one evening to young 
Mr. Peters, whose father was a very well-to-do solicitor : 
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“So you’re the Mr. Peters they were talking about that they’ve great 
hopes for catching for Deidre. Deidre’s dying to be married, so she is, 
and I wouldn’t say a word against her, except that she’s flighty, and 
little good to cook you a meal, and does be running after all the young 
men, ringing them up and asking them to take her out, instead of sitting 
and waiting and minding herself. But maybe she’ll settle down when 
once she has one hooked. All I’d tell you as a friend is that you’d be wise 
to take a good look at her first, for marriage is a serious step, too serious 
for me to have ever risked. But then my father, the late Colonel Manning 
of the Royal Irish, always said I was an irresponsible little rascal, the 
way I couldn’t keep my mind on the one thing for more than a few 
seconds, like other people can who haven’t got a mind that does be 
running about the way it is with me.”’ 

Deidre had got hysterical and yelled the place down when some of 
the speech came to her ears, and Mrs. Beckett had put on her hat, and 
gone out to Mr. Beckett in Richmond Road, and said very firmly : 

“Uncle John, you'll just have to make some other arrangement for 
Aunt Sara. She’s ruining the lives of the three of us with her spite and 
wilfulness and obstinacy. Money or no money, she’s not worth it. She’d 
be better in a home where’ll she’ll be looked after and where’ll they’ll 
be better able for her tricks.” 

Uncle John said, “‘ I wouldn’t like to see her put away.” 

She had thought when he said it how ill he looked. For a few moments 
he had meditated, hardly listening to her further recital of grievances. 
Then he’d said, “ I’d take the poor thing here, for there’s no real harm 
in her, but I haven’t long and I want to make my soul in peace.” 

She remembered thinking that a queer thing to say as if he were going 
to die. Of course he knew all the time. 

In the end he had offered to pay another fifty pounds a year until 
he could think out some other arrangement. 

“Though what you’ll do I don’t know, Uncle,” Mrs. Beckett had 
said, ‘‘ for Aunt Sara’s got the better of every relative or friend that’s 
ever taken her in and tried to be kind to her.” 

Three months, and Uncle John had died. In his will was the new 
arrangement. His house to Miss Manning, and just enough for her to 
live on very quietly. 

“Tt will have to be very quietly, Aunt Sara, for the dear knows you'll 
have to have a maid, a superior maid companion.” 

Aunt Sara said with firmness. “I shall engage her myself. Naturally 
I shall need someone. My father wouldn’t have liked to think of me 
waiting on myself.” ; 

All that Mrs. Beckett contrived was to be present at the interviews 
with the girls from the Agency. She tried to urge the claims of a sensible 
looking middle-aged woman, but Miss Manning said she resembled a 
horse. In the end they compromised over a girl from the country named 
Delia. Of course she was far too young, but at least she was neat and. 
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seemed respectful, and had good references. So with a private hint or 
two, and a prayer that she might have some peace now, Mrs. Beckett 
let it go. 

At hes Miss Manning had rarely been happier in her life than she 
now found herself: a house of her own and a maid to order about. Of 
course the neighbourhood had gone down sadly since she had lived there 
with her father and mother. They had nearly all been Protestants in 
Richmond Road in those days, but now the old families had died out, 
or gone to England, and who could blame them with this iniquitous 
De Valera ruining the country. Not that De Valera would make Miss 
Manning leave the country : no, she thought with a determined shake of 
her head. But it was sad to see that some of the houses took in lodgers 
or let flats. It wasn’t at all the same, as she told the neighbours whom 
she invited to take a cup of tea with her. 

But the neighbours had few manners for they didn’t ask her back 
again. That was the first rift in the lute. In fact they seemed to avoid 
her. There was a doctor and his wife next door, and the wife seemed a 
nice little thing, but after the first time Mrs. Clancy said she was too 
busy just now to come again. 

On the other side was a wealthy bookmaker and his sister. Miss Manning 
made no attempt to know them, for she was sure the late Colonel would 
not have approved of his daughter associating with bookmakers. 

Further down there was Mrs. Fitzgerald, a widow, who kept two 
maids. But though they had a few words when they met in the road, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald wasn’t actually friendly. She did drop in one afternoon, 
but she refused to have any refreshment at all. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had indeed said to Dr. Clancy’s little wife when they 
compared notes at the grocer’s one morning : 

‘““ My dear, I couldn’t bring myself to touch anything. Why it might 
be poisoned. The poor thing’s so odd, and says such odd things. And 
her brother such a nice man, too.” 

Meanwhile Miss Manning wondered if Mrs. Clancy and the others 
were insufficiently impressed by her status and connections. She had a 
great notion one day ; it was on a Tuesday when Delia was in the garden 
hanging out some washing to dry. Miss Manning pushed open the 
back room window, and called out to her: 

“ Delia, come in at once. The roast chicken in the oven’s burning. 
I can smell it all over the house.” 

She slammed the window down and was in the kitchen when Delia 
entered. 

““ What’s that you were saying, Ma’am, about roast chicken ? ” 

“That it was burning.” 

‘But, sure, there’s no roast chicken or anything like it in the oven. 
oe only the cold meat we’re having this day, and not too much of that 
either.” 

“ Never mind, Delia. Our means may be straitened but it is the duty 
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of those who have self-respect to keep up appearances. You can go now, 
but remember to come whenever I call you, and whatever I say.” 

After that whenever she saw from her bedroom window Mrs. Clancy 
or Mrs. Fitzgerald in the back in the morning, she’d shout for Delia 
in front of an open window and tell her to mind the roast chicken. That’ll 
give them an idea of the way I live, she thought with delighted pride. 

But Delia wouldn’t play properly, She’d come in slowly or descend 
the stairs, give her a long look, and then away with her again. 

‘“ You might open the oven door and then give it a good slam, Delia.” 

“Why would I when there’s nothing at all there?” 

“Don't give me back answers, girl. Do what you’re bid and you'll 
never be chid as my dear mother used to say.” 

And she’d stand till Delia did it, too. 

When it got near Christmas time, she remembered about turkey, and 
now it was roast turkey that was always in danger of being burnt. That’ll 
show them that there’s some that needn’t wait till Christmas,” she 
would tell herself wandering happily from room to room. 

But in the New Year, in spite of all the resolutions to improve that 
Miss Manning told her she ought to be making, Delia’s behaviour went 
from bad to worse. Often she wouldn’t answer the bell. Then Miss 
Manning had to go to the top of the basement stairs, and call out: a 
thing that would never have been allowed in the house under her late 
father’s regime. Of course from Delia’s point of view, Miss Manning 
rang the bell very often and for nothing at all such as: 

“Delia, you couldn’t have dusted the clock at all this morning. And 
after me telling you that this clock was a presentation to my dear father ; 
so that as a consequence it pains me to the core of my heart to see it 
covered with ashes from the hearth from the time you cleaned out the 
grate. My dear mother used to write “ slut” with her finger when she 
saw anything as thick laid with dust as that is. I’m just telling you...” 

Or even worse. ‘“‘ Delia, there’s the barrel organ down the street. Take 
this penny out to him and ask him to do Miss Manning of number ten 
the favour of playing, ‘‘ Love’s Sweet Song,” once again. It’s a tune 
I’m partial to.”’ 

Or, ‘‘ Delia, there’s a child crying out in the road. Go out and ask 
him or her if he’s lost, and what his name is. If he’s hungry give him a 
piece of bread and butter, with not too much butter on it...” 

Having to make a show of herself to a dirty grinning Italian, or to 
pretend to speak to some slobbering kid with Mrs. Clancy or Miss Evans, 
the bookie’s sister, wondering what she was doing. But worse came. 
In the spring, not unnaturally, Delia got herself a young man. Her own 
excitement over this event was nothing compared to Miss Manning’s 
interest, for it was impossible to keep a thing from her peering and 
poking. Delia had two evenings off a week, but she was supposed to be 
in by ten. Sometimes she overstepped this boundary. and then there was 
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“Delia, listen now to what I’m going to tell you. Many and many a 
poor girl has come to rue and regret the day when she first set eyes on a 
member of the opposite sex, and let herself become a victim of his wiles 
and blandishments. Good name, reputation, everything she should hold 
most dear, gone as it were in a puff of smoke. Once gone, Delia, there’s 
no getting it back. Now don’t be impatient, Delia, and fiddle with your 
hands, for I was watching you last night standing with your young 
man, and I don’t think much of his looks I must say: I should have 
thought you’d have done better for yourself—but you were there standing 
and listening to him, and then kissing for ten minutes and the clock 
tick, tick, tick till it said cwenty-five past ten. I’m telling you, Delia, for 
my dear mother held herself responsible for the welfare of all under her 
roof, and in those days there was a cook and two housemaids to watch 
over as a mother watches over her children, or a hen over her chickens, 
and that’s the way I’m watching over you, Delia...” 

And so on, and so on. Now Delia, as it should be apparent, was a very 
patient girl. She was far more patient than most girls of her years, for 
she had taken a sort of liking for Miss Manning and even sometimes 
defended her to her friends who wondered how she could possibly stay 
with her. But this watchfulness was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. She went back and reported to the agency; she easily secured 
another place, and then she broke the news to Miss Manning. It was 
received with magnificent composure. 

“Go, you ingrate, or ungrateful girl. Roast chicken for dinner most 
days [for to Miss Manning the line between the real and the imaginary 
was not very distinct]. The best of everything and nothing begrudged. 
You will live to repent this day in sackcloth and ashes. I say no more.”’ 

Miss Manning was indeed somewhat surprised that Delia had stood 
the course so well. She couldn’t imagine the average maid at Mrs. 
Beckett’s doing so, and if it were not that she was getting a little tired of 
her face and the monotony of life, she would have been upset. 

Being a girl with a sense of responsibility, Delia wrote to Mrs. Beckett, 

and Mrs. Beckett arrived with promptitude. Delia let her in, and since 
Miss Manning was up in her bedroom changing the ornaments from one 
old-fashioned winter hat to an even more old-fashioned spring one, she 
and Delia held some conversation before seeing Miss Manning. 
_ The mistress of the house, on being informed, swept in to her niece 
in a gracious mood. “ How do you do ? Such nice weather for the season 
is it not?’ As a matter of fact it was raining, but Miss Manning had 
been too interested in hats that morning to look outside her bedroom. 

“I understand Delia’s leaving. Now what are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I shall do well enough. That girl’s behaviour was getting ultra- 
modern. I have no complaint, but she was becoming what is now known 
as ultra-modern.” 

“ There’s no good discussing that. It’s a marvel to me she stopped so 
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long. Well, I suppose I shall have to try and find someone else. Someone 
older, who for the sake of a home will put up with Oe Se ee 

“ I beg you will take no steps whatsoever. It eats up too much of my 
small income. Delia eats a lot. She has an egg or else a rasher every 
morning, besides meat, roast chicken and so forth. I don’t know what 
the maids are coming to.” 

“You have to feed a maid, you know, Aunt, and Delia was very 
reasonable.” 

“\ Maybe, but I have finished with the servant class. I can mind myself 
well enough. Now let us change the subject. How is poor Deidre? Has 
she yet received a proposal of marriage ? ” 

“ Talk sensibly, Aunt Sara. How can you manage for yourself ? You 
that would never do a hand’s turn, that would hardly even make a cup 
of tea for yourself ? ”’ 

“That’s true. Because there was no necessity. Now I’m going to 
move with the times. Say no more: my mind’s completely arranged.” 

And though for a full half hour, Mrs. Beckett did her best, Miss 
Manning would not be persuaded. So she decided to leave her to it 
thinking, it’s nearly summer time, and she can inanage soon without 
much fire, but she’ll have her lesson. It won’t hurt her to find out what 
work really is. 

But Miss Manning was nothing if not ingenious in avoiding the finding 
out of what work was. 

At the back of her head she had always thought that most housework 
was unnecessary, and could be eliminated. Chiefly it could be eliminated 
by ignoring it. One needn’t sweep or dust; the bed could be made by 
drawing up the disarranged clothes (though as a matter of fact Miss 
Manning usually spent several hours over its making, returning at 
intervals to proceed slowly from sheet to blanket, and from blanket to 
blanket), and as for the fire it could be kept going almost continually. 

Work that could not really be evaded was “‘ washing up.’’ However 
careful one was, still the pile grew: frying pans and saucepans became 
burnt, greasy and generally unpleasing. She used every available utensil 
in the effort to avoid touching the unpleasant accumulation, but in the 
end she exhausted the resources of the house. And still one had to eat. 

But Miss Manning was not a soldier’s daughter for nothing. In this 
predicament she remembered Messrs. Boolcourth’s which dispensed 
saucepans and crockery on very moderate terms. She reminded herself 
that she was saving Delia’s keep. So twice a week Miss Manning got in 
the tram and went up to the city, to Grafton Street, emerging from 
Boolcourth’s with an unwieldy array of parcels but flushed and happy. 
The shop assistants came to know her and decided she had a curious 
taste in collecting hobbies, for no breakages or burns could account 
for all the purchases Miss Manning made. 

There was never such a collection of soiled crockery and burnt and 
milk bespattered saucepans as found their way into a big straw clothes 
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basket in the expectation that one day some member of the charing class 
could be called in to wash up. 

Another ingenious plan which Miss Manning found useful to cir- 
cumvent the inroads of wear and tear, the disorder of dirt and dust, 
was to move from one room to another. One week she camped in the 
kitchen, next she retired from the scene of confusion—old BONE es 
odds and scraps from her sewing and cutting out, soiled milk bottles, 
handkerchiefs, stained table cloth, brown paper bags, empty tins... 
all the things which Miss Manning could not bring herself to throw 
away—and started life afresh and comparatively unencumbered in the 
drawing room. From here she moved to the room used by her late 
brother as a study, from there to the front spare bedroom through whose 
windows she could command a great view of the street. She was sipping 
bread and milk and sugar happily in the large old-fashioned bathroom, 
now furnished with a cane chair and one of those small tables with 
which happily the house in Richmond Road was well equipped, when 
Mrs. Beckett arrived on the scene. 

Mrs. Beckett’s conscience would hardly have allowed her to stop so 
long away had it not been that she and her family had taken their summer 
holiday early, spending it as far away as Bournemouth in the South 
of England ; from this pleasant resort she had sent her aunt a coloured 
postcard once every week, on which she had scribbled pleasant and 
encouraging messages. Miss Manning had torn these postcards up into 
the smallest possible pieces, and then disposed them in the dust-bin 
with some rite of formality. 

It would be better to draw a veil over the pain Mrs. Beckett experienced 
as, passing from room, to room she viewed the scenes of disorder and 
destruction. No battle field strewn with corpses and the signs of fearful 
carange could have: caused her more agony. The last straw was the 
discovery of the clothes basket, whose contents had now overspread 
ee boundaries and lay sprawled in all their naked shame round and 
about. 

When Mrs. Beckett returned to the bathroom, she said trying to keep 
her voice steady : 

“You might at least have washed up, Aunt Sara.” 

‘ It will all be seen to, but I’ve been very busy.” 

‘Busy! But you’ve done nothing. NOTHING!” Mrs. Beckett 
wrung her hands when she uttered the last word. 

Miss Manning considered it as well to keep silent. She knew herself 
that her time had been well and truly occupied. There was her morning 
walk in the park ; there were her twice weekly trips to Grafton Street, 
where she would also take a cup of coffee or tea. In fine weather there 
were the hours spent on her front porch, bowing with affability to Mrs. 
Clancy or any other person who passed, and whose face looked pleasing 
to her. Or sitting in her back garden where scraps of conversation often 
came to her ears, to be fitted into stranger stories than would have been 
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believed by the matter of fact speakers. There was the collection of 
interesting and odd cuttings from the Irish Times to be kept up to date, 
pasted into a book, and commented upon. There were her Saturday and 
Wednesday conversations with the organ grinder, who would com- 
miserate with her upon the passing of the good old days when the gentry 
used to think nothing of giving him sixpences and shillings. There was 
the task of counting the hairs of her head which proceeded very slowly 
owing to the difficulty of remembering where she had left off. Also 
she read occasionally, but not often, for her own imagination was too 
distracting for her to possess much patience for the figments of other 
people. 

“Someone will have to clean up,” said Mrs. Beckett voicing the 
obvious drearily. Then in a stronger voice, ‘‘ And someone will have to 
stay with you.” 

This time she won the battle. Perhaps it could hardly be called a 
battle for in that case the odds would have been against her winning. 
Indeed Miss Manning herself saw that something should be done. She 
was almost in the position of having nowhere to lay her head. Also she 
was conscious that in due time the cold weather would arrive. Fires 
would have to be lit ; she did not see herself toiling with the old-fashioned 
kitchen range. 

While a pale resigned looking middle aged woman, installed after 
long search by Mrs. Beckett, laboured from morning to evening to bring 
order out of chaos, Miss Manning decided she had better commit herself 
to the safe and aloof harbour of her bed. Like Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters, 
she lay reclined listening to the music of “a doleful song steaming up, 
a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong” manifested in the thud 
thud of broom and the clash of crockery from downstairs. 

But in this world Lotus Eaters are accorded but scant patience. When 
the handmaiden, Mrs. Cox, had completed her Herculean labour, when 
the daily round started afresh, she made complaint to Mrs. Beckett that 
Miss Manning would not get up. 

‘But she keeps ringing and ringing and ringing her bell. And what 
with carrying up her meals, and answering her, and bringing the trays 
downstairs again, I’m worn out. If she was sick it would be another 
matter, but glory be to God I wish I could feel half as well and half 
as strong as herself.” 

Expostulated with, Miss Manning agreed that she would rise and 
survey the downstairs world. But for all that it was not long before Mrs. 
Cox came to Mrs. Beckett a second time, on this occasion handing in 
her notice. 

“You prepared me for her being a trifle queer like, and for me to take 
no notice, but just go on with my work. And so I would for I do be 
sorry for people that are soft in their heads having had other experience 


of that same as you know. 
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“ But a lady that stays in bed all day to descend at odd whiles to tell 

me that I’m not doing my work, or insisting on having a fire lit in the 
drawing-room at ten o’clock at night, or urging me to take something 
called Harlene for my hair, ‘You are in bad need of a tonic, and you 
should do something for your feet, corns, or whatever it is that makes 
you tread so heavy,’ says she to me standing there quiet like, and other 
pieces of impertinence that I’d not like to be repeating, but more than 
self-respecting flesh and biood can stand. She’s one that you never know 
what she’ll be doing or where she’ll be, and I’d have heart failure 
maybe and drop down dead if I stayed longer than this day week.” 
_ Mrs. Beckett sighed. It was obvious that Something Must Be Done. 
She went down on her knees almost to Mrs. Cox to stay a few days 
longer ; she interviewed various people, she wrote various letters. ‘Then 
with quaking heart she came to Miss Manning and suggested to her 
that since her health wasn’t good, wouldn’t she be better in a nice sort 
of convalescent home where she would be waited on hand and foot, 
where she’d be given the best of everything, where there’d be plenty of 
congenial company for her. In ecstatic terms she told of such a place, 
outside Dublin, sea and mountain air, the grandest surroundings .. . 

Miss Manning listened. She said, “‘ What will happen to my house ? ”’ 

“We think if it were sold it would bring in about fifteen hundred 
pounds. Say another five hundred nearly for the furniture. That would 
be nearly two thousand to buy a small annuity . . . to make you more 
comfortable.” 

Miss Manning plunged into deep thought while Mrs. Beckett almost 
held her breath. She investigated her spirit, and found that it was in 
unconquerable order. She was well able, as the Irish expression has it. She 
was well able for further worlds to conquer. She said, ‘‘ Well, I was always 
one for a change. So I'll go and see this place you speak of so highly.” 

Miss Manning came and saw and conquered. She knew that she 
would conquer as soon as she saw the matron, a quiet gently spoken 
woman with the worried preoccupied expression of those who have to 
do rather more and rather different work than they were intended for 
by nature. Miss Manning said to her graciously: 

“TI shall be able to help you to look after the other patients, since I 
have natural gifts for organisation.” 

“That will be very nice,’”’ said the matron, for she knew that those 
who were—well, not quite, had to be humoured, that is to say if they 
were paying patients. 

But the stern set of Miss Manning’s erect back as she sat in the car 
on her homeward journey caused her to think with misgiving, ‘“ I doubt 
but that that one will be a difficult handful.” 

In which premonition she was correct. For of herself what Miss 
Manning said was true, “ I’ve always been well able for anybody and 


everybody, and why wouldn’t I have my own ideas of things and keep 
to them? ”’ 
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LIER RDA 


By IGNAZIO SILONE 
(Translated by Gwenda David and Eric Mosbacher) 


HEN you have a tooth pulled out, don’t let the dentist keep 

it, but make him give it to you and when you get home throw 

it up on the roof. That is the only way of making certain that 

you won’t lose all your other teeth too. But if there’s a cat 
about, wait till it has gone before you throw the tooth up. The dentist 
won't tell you all this because after all it’s in his interest for you to lose 
every tooth you’ve got left in your head. 

There’s only one remedy that’s any good for lumbago. You must go 
to a shrine, wait till it gets dark, lie flat on the ground face downwards 
and touch the stone pavement with your naked belly. While you are in 
this position a woman who has given birth to twins must step over you 
three times, reciting three Ave Marias addressed to the Madonna dei 
Lombi. If you do this, you will get over your lumbago. No doctor will 
ever tell you so, because it’s not in his interest that you should get better. 

When I was small I learnt all this and a lot more too from a woman 
of my village called Letitia, who had her fingers in lots of pies, but her 
main job was weeping at funerals. It was rare indeed for a funeral pro- 
cession not to be accompanied by Letitia at the head of a band of young 
women specially trained by her for this purpose. 

The women who joined Letitia’s band were either widows or religious 
maniacs or girls who had given up all hope of ever finding a husband. 
They wept in funeral processions in return for a modest fee. It was 
easy to distinguish them by the black shawls they wore over their shoulders. 
An even better way was by their eyes, which were always swollen from 
excess of crying. 

These professional weepers, by virtue of their way of weeping under 
Letitia’s direction, might to a certain extent be credited with having 
helped to keep alive certain rules handed down by immemorial tradition. 
Their numbers had begun to dwindle before the war, and after the war 
they started to dwindle more rapidly still, but funerals were still con- 
ducted in the same old way. Four men carried the bier on their shoulders, 
followed by the priest, followed by some aged weeper and the dead 
man’s friends and acquaintances, while his relatives stayed at home and 
were not allowed to be seen out of doors until a week after the burial. 
The fatal blow to the old custom was the post-war introduction of the 
hearse. It was absolutely impossible for the poor women to wail and 
keep up with the horses. One or two attempts were made, but ridicule 
soon put a stop to them. 

The most faithful to the old custom was Letitia. Her name means 


joy, but her life was full not of laughter but of tears. The more she wept 
K 
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the happier she was, for she profited accordingly. If you asked her how 
things were with her, her unvarying reply was : 

“Thanks be to God, I’ve got a lot to weep for!” 

When I was a boy Letitia was surrounded by a group of young women, 
hideous but devout, all trained by her in the art of weeping and wailing. 
Their wails were singularly piercing. Letitia would weep solo and the 
others would respond in chorus. When there was an epidemic our valley 
would resound from morning to night with the funereal lamentations of 
these hideous but devout young women. 

During the cholera epidemic of 1911 Letitia came into serious conflict 
with the authorities, who proposed on grounds of public health to prevent 
her and her assistants from following the funeral of any victim of the 
disease. Letitia opposed this fantastic suggestion with all her might and 
she was backed by public opinion throughout the neighbourhood. 
Humiliating though it may have been to die of the cholera, it did not 
make one less deserving of being wept over by a chorus of professional 
weepers. In the end a way out of the impasse was found. Letitia and her 
colleagues were authorised to follow in the wake of the corpse but at a 
distance of fifty yards. Now it was a fundamental rule that the women’s 
wailing should be loud enough for the corpse to be able to hear it dis- 
tinctly, so you can imagine what horrible yells and shrieks the women 
were forced to emit in order to be heard by an unfortunate cholera victim 
fifty yards ahead, shut up in his cofhn on the way to the cemetery. All 
we boys of the village followed the procession at a respectful distance, 
full of admiration and awe. Unfortunately, however, the cholera epidemic 
only lasted three months. 


But after the disappearance of the cholera the comet turned up, and 
that revived Letitia’s drooping business. It is a well-known fact that the 
approach of a comet imperils the safety of the world. For if the comet’s 
tail so much as touches it, it means that the end of the world has come. 
Letitia had no doubt whatever that we were on the eve of this catastrophe. 
All the signs and omens pointed to it. First of all there had been the 
war between Italy and Turkey, then there had been the cholera plague, 
and now here was the comet. All the Scriptures had always said that 
these were the signs and portents that would foreshadow the end of the 
world, and in 1911 they had all appeared one after the other. 


The atmosphere of tragic suspense caused by this sequence of grave 
events affected circles far wider than Letitia’s own, but perhaps I shall 
tell you about that another time. In the circles most directly susceptible 
to her influence the expectation of the end of the world produced the 
most diverse effects. 


“The end of the world is drawing nigh and here you go about your 
affairs just as if nothing untoward were happening at all,” Letitia rebuked 
her acquaintances. 

“If it really is the end of the world,” Matteo Scamorza, who had a 
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few bottles of wine locked up in his cellar, argued one evening, “‘ It’s 
time to hurry up and drink them.” 


Matteo Scamorza had always been a sober and thrifty person and by 
a lifetime of retrenchment had accumulated quite a decent sum of money. 
But now, in the belief that the end of the world was drawing nigh, he 
ate and drank away the savings of thirty years’ hard work. The youth of 
the whole countryside flocked to his cellar, and drinking and singing 
went on night and day. The immediate prospect of the comet’s tail 
touching the earth caused others to go to the opposite extreme, however. 

“Confess your sins,’ Letitia went about preaching to her friends. 
““ Make good the evils you have done.” 


Maddalena, the baker’s wife, confessed to her husband that she had 
been deceiving him with the chemist for many years. Giustino Pellanera 
informed the mayor that it was he who had set fire to the haystack. 
Giovanni Strapazzo confessed to Giustino Pellanera that it was he who 
poisoned his pig. Many other public confessions were made as well, 
and caused a great stir, and it all went to show what an uninhabitable 
place the world would become if everyone started telling his neighbours 
the truth. 


Letitia’s little group of weeping women was reinforced by a number 
of additional young women, who, because they were pretty, had never 
thought of becoming religious before. Fear of the comet now drove 
them into Letitia’s band. There was a great to-do about one of these 
girls in particular. Her name was Angelina and apparently she had made 
a certain promise to Americo, Raffaele Scamorza’s son (all this came out 
during the time when everyone was speaking the truth). In view of the 
perilous propinquity of the comet she refused to keep her promise and, 
the better to prepare for death, attached herself to Letitia’s band. 
Americo, however, refused to accept the situation. 


“You fool! you fool!” he shouted at Angelina every time he met 
her. ‘‘ If you really believe the end of the world is drawing nigh that’s 
all the more reason to hurry and make the best of the time that’s left, 
because in the next world we shall be nothing but spirits, and then 
there’ll be things that we shall never be able to do!” 

Angelina made the sign of the cross and ran away to keep out of 
temptation. Americo next descended on Letitia with his threats. 

‘If Angelina doesn’t keep her promise, I’ll throttle you, you flea- 
ridden old hag!” he shouted at her. mf 

Americo ably assisted his father in drinking up the wine in the cellar, 
but no amount of wine could make him forget his Angelina. 

Eventually the night on which the comet was due to appear arrived. 
Letitia gathered all her young women about her at the church, placed 
herself at their head, and marched off towards the top of a neighbouring 
mountain, on which a cross stands to this very day. Before her little 
band moved off Letitia addressed them as follows : 
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“As soon as we see the comet’s tail is about to touch the earth we 
must hold on to the cross. We must hold it with all the strength that 
we possess, and nothing must make us let go. Then, if the end of the 
world does come, we shall be practically certain not to go to Hell, 
because we shall hold so tight that the cross will have to come with us, and 
it is clearly written in the Scriptures that the cross shall not go down 
to Hell!” This, as an idea, was a very good idea. 

That night Raffaele Scamorza had invited everyone so inclined to 
come and help him finish off the wine in his cellar. Americo was the 
only one who didn’t turn up, because he was following in the wake of 
Letitia’s procession. His private opinion was that the moment had come, 
come, not for embracing the cross, but for something else. 

To get to the top of the mountain where the cross is you have to 
scramble up a very steep path carved out of solid rock. Letitia and the 
young women in her train made their way up this path with a great deal 
of difficulty. Angelina, who was not used to mountain-climbing, brought 
up the rear. Letitia started reciting the rosary at the top of her voice, 
beginning with the Dolorous Mysteries. 


“In the first Dolorous Mystery we contemplate how our Lord Jesus 
Christ sweated blood while praying in the garden,” she said. While 
Letitia was announcing the theme of the first Mystery all the girls went 
down on their knees and then prostrated themselves. After the enuncia- 
tion of the Mystery they started off uphill again, not omitting duly to 
recite one Pater Noster and ten Ave Marias in accordance with their 
instructions. 

Meanwhile the night drew on. The hour of the comet was drawing 
nigh. The ten Ave Marias for the first mystery had been duly recited. 
Letitia thereupon announced the second Dolorous Mystery. 


“In the second Dolorous Mystery we contemplate how Our Lord 
Jesus Christ was scourged in Pilate’s courtyard, and given innumerable 
strokes of the rod.” 

During the pronouncement of the second Dolorous Mystery the 
young women once more went down on their knees and prostrated them- 
selves on the stony pathway. At that moment Americo caught up with 
the procession and surprised poor Angelina. The unfortunate young 
woman was not used to mountain-climbing ; she was very tired and 
she found it impossible to do anything but emit a tearful whimper. 


The enunciation of the second Dolorous Mystery was completed, and 
the procession started off once more on its way. The path was steeper 
than ever. Again the Pater Noster was recited, followed by ten more 
Ave Marias. Letitia then announced the third Dolorous Mystery. Raising 
her voice louder than before, because the hour of the comet was drawing 
nigh : 

“In the third Mystery,” she cried, “ We contemplate how Jesus 
Christ was crowned with piercing thorns.” 
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After the second Mystery Angelina thought that Americo had gone 
home, and she was thinking somewhat absent-mindedly that the path 
was so steep and rocky that he was bound to hurt himself. But Americo 
was not the kind of man to be satisfied with one mystery only. As soon 
as she prostrated herself once more, she again heard his footsteps behind 
her and again she felt his breath on the back of her neck. 


There are five Dolorous Mysteries and no more. Americo went on 
following the procession of women at a respectful distance but all in 
vain. In vain he waited for the sixth Dolorous Mystery. There are only 
five Dolorous Mysteries and there always have been only five. As soon 
as Americo realised that it was useless to wait for more, he turned 
and went back to the village. The women went on till they reached the 
cross. Angelina was quite unaccustomed to mountain-climbing and was 
utterly exhausted, but she held tight to the cross, thinking she’d rather 
have her arm broken than let go, for it was the only way left of prevent- 
ing herself from going straight to Hell. 

Letitia’s idea, as an idea, really was an excellent one. 

The comet duly made its appearance in the skies. It was a tenuous 
white spot high up on the horizon. Its tail was a long way away from 
the world. The world was safe. The end of the world did not take place. 

As the end of the world did not take place Letitia went back to her 
old job as professional weeping woman. 

On account of her occupation Letitia was on terms of intimacy with 
every family in the neighbourhood. She had the entrée to everybody’s 
home. As soon as she heard that any member of a family was ill, Letitia 
put in an appearance. When the illness grew worse and the victim lay 
on his death-bed Letitia never left the house. She installed herself so as 
to be in readiness to take charge of the corpse, and watched at the bedside 
of the dying man in company with the members of the family. She stayed 
faithfully on guard in order to see that no departure was made from the 
grim routine demanded by tradition. She made suitable conversation 
the whole time, most of it consisting of anecdotes of famous death-bed 
scenes and funerals of the past. 

As soon as the death took place Letitia flung wide all the doors of the 
house. ‘‘ They must all be wide open to allow the souls of his ancestors 
to come and visit the dead man,” she said. After that she would open all 
the windows for two or three hours. She explained that it was necessary 
to allow plenty of time for the spirits to leave. If the furniture creaked 
after the windows had been closed, Letitia ran and opened them again, 
saying : 

‘The soul of the dear departed hasn’t gone yet. He doesn’t want to 
leave the house, perhaps he’s trying to hide in the furniture.’ : 

Letitia saw to it that white shoes were put on the corpse’s feet. “* Now 
they won’t think his feet stink in Paradise,” she explained. rss 

Letitia had expedients to meet lesser emergencies too. At examination 
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times, for instance, she would say the responses for students who wanted 
to know if they were going to be promoted next term or not. I knew 
students who mocked at everything, but at Letitia’s responses they did 
not mock. I myself consulted her once and once only. For a whole year 
there had been an open feud between me and the science professor. 
Instead of working all the harder in order to thwart the professor’s dislike 
of me I completely neglected his branch of studies and rarely went to 
his lectures. On the eve of the examinations I had no fear for any other 
subject, but the prospect of being examined in science made me sweat 
with terror. I explained the position to Letitia. She could not help me, 
she said, but she might be able to foretell exactly what was going to 
come to pass. 

Letitia went to church in the afternoon, when it was quite deserted, 
genuflected before the statue of St. Antony, looked it straight in the 
eyes, and started to recite : 


Si quaeris miracula, 

Mors, error, calamitas, 
daemon, laepre, fugiunt, 
aegri surgunt sant... . 


At this point a flea bit her under the left arm-pit. She stopped her 
response and came and told me about it. “‘ That means it’s going to be 
perfectly all right,” she said, referring to the flea-bite. 

**T don’t understand,” I said. ‘‘ What has the flea got to do with it?” 

‘“‘ What has the flea got to with it!” exclaimed Letitia indignantly. 
‘ The flea has a greater gift of prophecy than any other animal in the 
world. You’ll find that written in every book.” 

I was ready to admit that I was weak in zoology. I ran all the way 
home to see if Letitia were right. I looked up all my books and read and 
re-read everything there was concerning fleas in all of them, but I failed 
to find a single reference to their prophetic abilities. So I went back to 
Letitia once more. 


“Letitia,” I said, “In my books there’s not a single word about the 
prophetic abilities of fleas.” 


“All schoolbooks nowadays are written by Freemasons,” Letitia 
answered in disgust. 

Next day, shivering with anxiety, I went and sat for my exams. I 
was bound to be ploughed in science. The head of the college, who had 
heard a vague rumour of the feud between me and the science professor 
put in an appearance when it came to my turn. 

The professor asked me to sit down in front of him. 

“Tell me something about ...” he started saying, but stopped, 
making a convulsive movement with his left arm as if someone had 
pricked him with a pin under the armpit. He turned to the head of the 
college and said : 


“ By the way, the college is full of fleas, ever since yesterday ! ” 
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Then he turned to me, and, sure of catching me out, he said : 

‘* By the way, can you tell me anything about fleas ? ” 

Could I tell him anything about fleas ! Why, I read the man a lecture. 
I reeled off practically every word of what I had read the day before 
in the hope of finding some explanation of St. Antony’s manifestation. 
First I talked about the species Aphaniptera in general and went on to 
the pulicidae in particular. The professor and the head of the college 
looked at me in open-mouthed astonishment, but I went on undismayed. 

“ Xenopsylla pulex, or the rat’s flea, . . . ctenocephalus felis, or the 
cat’s flea . . . ctenocephalus canis, or the dog’s flea... Finally pulex 
irritans, or man’s flea...” 

My examination was a triumph. Afterwards I promptly ran and told 
Letitia all about it. 

‘“ Now explain this flea business to me properly,” I said. 

“You can’t explain miracles,” was Letitia’s answer. But that wasn’t 
good enough for me. 

“ By only being willing to believe things that can be explained, men 
have forgotten lots of things that God Himself has taught us,” Letitia 
informed me. “‘ True knowledge and wisdom are passing away.” 

Nevertheless, many women still believe in Letitia’s old-fashioned 
wisdom, and go to her for advice, especially in cases where the doctors 
say they can’t do anything. The majority of Letitia’s cures resolved 
themselves into pilgrimages. eg : 

Perhaps nowhere in the world are there so many pilgrims as in the 
Abbruzzi, going on foot or in carts, all on their way to some miraculous 
shrine. Letitia knew the special virtue of each several and particular 
shrine. She knew which ones were the best for your eyes or for your 
throat or for diseases of the skin or disease of the bones, and she knew 
likewise which were the best to avoid in each several case. 

“It’s no good a barren woman who wants a child going to the shrine 
of St. Cosma and St. Damiano,” she said. “‘ She must go to the Madonna 
della Libera at Pratola Peligna. The Madonna della Libera alone can 
help her.” 

So a barren woman who wanted a child had to go to Pratola. In the 
evening she had to have herself locked up in the church, and there she 
had to stay all night, prostrate on the ground, with that part of her body 
that refused to be fruitful touching the bare stone. If she failed to bear 
a child nine months later, it meant that she was a hopeless case. 

There were some barren women who went on pilgrimage to the grotto 
of St. Peter Celestine, on the Morrone mountain, where they had to 
enter a natural hollow in the ground, which, according to tradition, was 
made by the imprint of the saint’s foot. I myself knew a boy whom 
everybody called St. Celestine’s son, because his mother had conceived 
him in the hollow made by the saint’s foot. 

“If a mother has no milk for her baby,” Letitia said, “ it’s useless 
for her to go to any of the better-known shrines. She must go and drink 
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at a fountain inthe courtyard of the Franciscan monastery near Celano, 
and she must throw grains of corn into the water while she drinks. If 
the milk doesn’t come in spite of that, nothing whatever can be done 
for her.” 

All these customs, however, were steadily falling out of use. 

“The true wisdom is disappearing,” said Letitia, ‘““ And man’s state 
is going from bad to worse.” 

In many churches primitive tombs containing the bones of the martyrs 
are still preserved. In each there is a little round hole in which an injured 
finger might be put, for instance, in order to make it get better. This 
practice, however, has fallen out of use, because doctors are not interested 
in miraculous cures. 

Letitia had several opportunities of dashing to my bedside when I 
was ill, but her hopes were always disappointed. Nevertheless our mutual 
liking and affection were not in the least diminished. 

The last time I saw Letitia was when I ran into her quite by chance 
just after a terrible disaster, the earthquake that completely destroyed 
my village and all the surrounding villages too. Letitia was wandering 
among the ruins, pale and distracted. 

“Look ! Look!” she cried, pointing to the surrounding desolation. 
“‘ Thousands of dead among the ruins! Thousands of corpses, and not 
a single funeral ! ” 

In recent years I believed Letitia had died, but she was the first person 
I met when I returned to my native village after many years. We ex- 
changed a few words and talked about old times. Of course we talked 
about the depression too, but for Letitia the real depression was the 
depression in the wailing business. 

“*'The depression in the wailing business started immediately after the 
war, following the introduction of the hearse,”’ she told me. ‘‘ All the other 
depressions followed. You can trace all the other depressions, directly 
and indirectly, back to that.” 

I tried to get her to take a less narrow-minded view of the situation. 

Letitia,” 1 said, “‘ ‘The situation to-day is terrible for everyone and 
not for you alone.” 

“Of course it is,” she said, ‘‘ but in a terrible situation what ought 
to be done? Why, weep, of course. But weeping is forbidden, it is 
absolutely impossible to weep nowadays. I can’t keep up with the horses, 
at my age it is absolutely impossible to expect me to be able to keep 
up with horses.” 

““ Hearses were introduced for hygienic reasons,” I said to her. “‘ Every 
step in progress has its victims.” 

“The hearse,’’ declared Letitia categorically, “is the invention of 
the devil. For hundreds and hundreds of years the devil couldn’t abide 
our weeping. Do you know why? Because when a man dies his soul 
must present itself to God for judgment. But God, Poor Chap, has a lot 
of work on His hands. Very well then, to help Him in forming His 
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judgment, He said: ‘ Let us see how the man stood in public opinion.’ 
So He looked down to the earth, and there He saw the funeral of the man 
He had to judge. And behind the bier He saw the priest and behind 
the priest He saw us, representing public opinion. And when He heard 
our wailing and lamenting He was convinced that He had to do with a 
good man and sent his soul straight to Paradise. As a matter of fact 
they weren’t always good men! Often they deserved Hell rather than 
Heaven. So imagine the fury of the Devil when he realised that all 
because of us he was losing some of his best disciples ! The Devil spent 
hundreds of years puzzling how to get rid of us and our wailing and 
weeping. And at last he found a way. He invented the hearse. And just 
see what happens now. A man dies and his soul presents itself for judg- 
ment. And God is very busy and says : ‘ Let Us see how the man stands 
in public opinion.’ He looks, and He sees a carriage drawn by a pair 
of horses, often followed by a lot more closed carriages, drawn by horses 
too. And He doesn’t see anybody weeping at all. And so He says: ‘ This 
man must be a brigand,’ and He sends him straight to Hell, although he 
may have been a very good man indeed.” 

“But aren’t you making a mistake, Letitia?’ I asked her. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that the grief of those who really loved the dead man when 
he was alive is far more valuable than yours ? Don’t you think that the 
tears of an orphan or a widow or a mother are far more moving than 

ours?” 
we Don’t talk nonsense!” Letitia answered. “‘ You don’t understand 
weeping at all. Just you have a look at anyone weeping, I mean anyone 
who hasn’t studied the art of weeping ! ‘The way he does it is simply 
ridiculous. As a matter of fact he doesn’t weep properly at all but just 
miaows and howls and grunts in the most irritating and unnerving 
manner, and never stops but goes on for days and weeks and months 
on end. And when God sees it He gets angry, and I don’t blame Him 
either. You take it from me, the art of weeping properly is disappearing.” 

“‘ But, Letitia, you must at least admit that you used to weep for 
money. Your weeping wasn’t entirely disinterested.” _ 

‘““Nobody’s weeping is ever disinterested,” Letitia answered with 
remorseless logic. ‘‘ Nobody ever weeps without having a reason for it. 
Nobody except a lunatic laughs or cries for no reason at all. Of course 
we weren’t disinterested, but we were obviously far more disinterested 
than the heirs and the members of the family. It’s impossible to conceive 
of anything more interested than the weeping of a dead man’s relatives. 
Often it’s the weeping relative who has been the cause of the death. 
Often the relative has been waiting impatiently for the man to die in 
order to be able to cheat him behind his back. How can you expect God, 
Who is bound to know all this, to pay any attention to weeping relatives t 
We had nothing to do with the dead man, and our weeping was far more 


noble and disinterested.” __ 
“Don’t exaggerate, Letitia,” I said. “‘ How can you possibly pretend 
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that your weeping had any value when you went and wept at everybody’s 
funeral ? Don’t you see that God must have seen through the whole 
business ? ”” 

Letitia looked at me commiseratingly. 

“You talk like that because you don’t understand God,” she said. 
“ After all, God is a Decent Chap at heart. God has no reason whatever 
to hate any of us. If God has any excuse to do good, He does it, as it 
doesn’t cost Him anything. If God can turn a blind eye, He does it. 
Don’t you understand ? The proverb says: God helps him who helps 
himself. Suppose a merchant died. God, before passing judgment, said : 
‘Very well, let Us see what public opinion has to say about him’ ; 
and He looked and saw that we were weeping and He thought: ‘ Those 
must have been his customers. This merchant must have sold his goods 
cheap. Let Us send him to Paradise.’ And nobody except the Devil 
was any the worse for it.”’ 

Letitia’s logic was too much for me. I was discomfited on every front. 
There was no sense in going on with the discussion. 

‘“‘ How do the women weep in Switzerland where you live now?” 
Letitia asked me. 

‘““'There’s no national way of weeping in Switzerland,” I told her. 
“‘ Switzerland is a confederate state, and every canton has its own way 
of weeping. In some cantons the women are very proud and haughty, 
and refuse to let anyone see them weeping, so they choke back their 
tears, and that makes them gulp.” 

Letitia looked at me with compassion in her eyes. 

“Listen,” she said to me, after a moment’s reflection. “‘ I am very 
poor, and there’s nothing in the world I can do for you. At least give me 
the satisfaction of coming and dying in your own village. It would give 
me so much pleasure to weep behind your bier.”’ 

Nothing she could have said could have expressed higher affection 
for me than that. 
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By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


T was a wilful backstreet. After leaving some friendly artists, who 

managed to smuggle, in spite of bohemian tradition, in a new block 

of luxury-apartments, he lost his turning ; and he saw the picture, 

painted in bold colours directly on wood, gazing from a long way 
off at something that seemed to be moving just behind and above him. 
He had often read in old stories, for he was not without his knowledge 
of comfortable books, about portraits with eyes that seemed to follow one 
around the room ; but this was too vivid a demonstration for the peace 
of his awakening mind. The nearer his inevitable steps brought him to 
the drawing, the more powerfully he realised that his consciousness was 
being snatched into the world of illusion ;_ till the whole phantasy col- 
lapsed when he found himself, softly startled, within a few paces of the 
face which had hypnotised him. Actually the picture was constructed of 
coloured geometric shapes which somehow projected what had appeared 
a rounded head of flesh and thought when surveyed from a fitting dis- 
tance ; at close quarters the diabolically clever cubes fell into flat per- 
spective, like a map for astral explorers. He was so shocked by the collapse 
of the spell that he turned the corner before he regained his grip on a 
customarily astute acquisitiveness; he jerked himself back and was 
brusquely the man of a conventional world. The tattered little artist, 
who folded his ragged arms like a conqueror of moments in front of his 
pictures, asked an absurdly small price; but he offered the portrait, to 
his cynically disguised customer, with its face turned downwards. And 
so it was carried to its new home. 

Christopher Graham was no fool to his friends, and they were cultured 
people understanding much of the threshold of creation. The general 
opinion of Christopher’s circle was that, had he been a richer man, he 
might have established some rare and exalted precedent as sybarite. 
Even on his moderate income he managed to surround himself with 
sufficiently delicate appointments for it to be an experience for those, 
who knew the common chords of the keyboard of sensitiveness, to handle 
his individually subscribed books, to listen to one of his privately pressed 
records, or to touch the leaves of some unobvious flower that swung 
down from a special vase. So Christopher’s friends, who did not know 
him very well, often missed the point that there was not much left to 
know. He had started life with achievement where the brilliant offer 
promise ; afterwards he had shut values from his awareness, as a wanton 
may coarsen his palate to the flavour of subtler wines, because he desired 
a satanic pact with middle-class comfort. He had slipped from contact 
with people and the works of such people as might have brought to life 
again the undertones and overtones of full living, the life which compels 
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a fragrant readiness to accept, which demands a tireless devotion to the 
worthy gods, and which leads to a full synthesis of multiple consciousness. 
He had cast his eyes from the perfection which is painful, he had glided, 
with a craftily developed automatism, from all that might break down the 
formal limits which held him smug. Yet his friends remembered the 
conquests of his youth, and they held his silence as a token of some 
profound impact when his nerves failed to stir under the stimulation of 
the high-frequency of manifested beauty: in any case they were them- 
selves too much creatures of vague receptivity to comprehend the nature 
of the shutter which barred Christopher from the hints which reached 
them through the curtain of their striving. Indeed, Christopher seemed 
destined to die with a dim reputation among his acquaintances, and 
without the tears or curses of his friends. 

But the night he brought home the portrait he entered his flat with 
the threat of revelation in the beat of his sluggish heart. He snapped the 
switch of the lovely standard lamp in the sitting-room ; but something— 
he never could understand electricity—had broken inside the luxurious 
mechanism. At first he felt preliminary surge of an evil temper which 
had lain dormant for years; then he recalled the remote bulb which 
hung forgotten from the centre of the ceiling, and which sometimes, 
responsive to the minor vibrancies of the house, started to swing un- 
noticed in quavering arcs. He had to move a bookcase to find the switch. 
His small flat was in an old house, and the rooms were very large, very 
beautiful and very high ; so the feeble central light imparted to him the 
sensation of waiting in a railway station for a train that, for some terrible 
reason, would never arrive. However, he drew his chair close to the 
radiator, chose a less familiar book from his store, placed a fresh packet 
of cigarettes and a copious ash-tray on the arm of his chair; in fact he 
made every reasonable effort not to be bullied by the failure of his 
standard lamp. But, before he settled down, some curious irritation of 
nervous expectancy made him glance at the picture which his greed had 
snatched from the corner of a darkly unknown street: it lay propped 
in an armchair, across the length of the room, where he had let it slide 
while tackling the business of the light. He realised, with the special 
pang of the connoisseur of exploitation, that the painted mask was far 
enough away to be as powerfully real as when he had first been summoned 
by the slanting eyes that had practised exercises of sternness. He made a 
movement as if to rise and turn the picture away from him ; but there 
was a sudden twinge of pain in his knees, and he sunk back. What was 
the meaning of this, if, as he wondered, it really had a meaning ? What 
thought, his mind ran on, can be giving power to this symbol ? A painted 
piece of wood which I bought from a dump ! am I going to let that run 
amok with the muscles of recrimination ? Has my subconscious caught 
a psychic cold that I will let myself, at my time of life, buy a conscience 
for ten betraying shillings? He remembered that the Chinese have a 
theory that ghosts walk in straight lines: the ceaseless quest of this 
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painted image for the matched appreciation that would make it a work 
of wonder seemed to advance on him, as heavily as any property-ghost 
in its armour of mail, in horizontal lines of force from the eyes of the 
picture. He was impaled by a dream, and he found himself, in the land 
of his nightmare, tottering above the abyss of lonely years. What was it, 
then ? And the answer was that it was certainly one kind of death. His 
hands fumbled unskilfully for the tiny door, which still must be hidden 
somewhere, in the cage of his self-complacent memory. How old was he ? 
He had been twenty-three, or twenty-four, when he had turned beliefs 
from his temple to make it a habitation: for forty-two years after that 
he had lived within his four walls, built to make a prison. Why! he 
must now be sixty-five, sixty-six ? 

His chin fell forward as if unleashed from the cords which had so 
long jerked it up and down as a puppet. He was feeling sleepy, and, at 
the same time, he felt as if he were living now in rarer air ; as if he were 
on tiptoe, and his fingers, stretched in a youthful pose above his head, 
were entwined with some higher reality. There were memories from the 
stamp album of sounds, collected when he had been young enough to 
dream by day and long thrown into a vault of disciplined suppression ; 
the hum of a lawn-mower that had been the core of a poem which had 
linked summer incidents in fierce suspense, the rustling of a river that 
had drawn a liquid skirt over a shimmering landscape. There came, too, 
a feeling of bitterness that was the core of a great spiral of regret, winding 
into the highest folds of heaven from the compact words of some selfish 
denial. Was it a name he was trying to recall of someone he had denied, 
because their rapture had marked, like an astral flame, the triangle of 
escape on the wall of his prison ? Damn that picture, as guiltless as a 
phantom, as exacting as a lover ! ‘The very crudeness of its representation 
had shattered psychic barriers, against which rescuing tones and carefully 
spelt charms had pulverised their secrets. Was he going to let the reflexes 
of comfort, which he had conditioned with the ashes of desire, be in- 
hibited through the scorn of a street corner artist’s resentment ? If the 
lips of that painted mouth seemed to sneer at him, it was because the 
cheap colours were running, because his standard lamp had broken and 
the light was dim. If he could get near enough to the damned thing he 
could resolve its equation of judgment into terms of cubes and lines . . . 

When they found his body in the morning, sprawled like a sawdust 
doll on the counter of a sub-bargain basement, they were amazed at the 
initiation of purpose in the picture before which he had fallen. His friends 
were pleased that he had discovered, with the deft intuition which they 
had long attributed to him, a minor masterpiece ; they were sad that he 
had died before he had been able to tell them the name of the artist who 
had seen this Egyptian head, with the insignia of priestly craft and the 
mystic sigil; they were silent, because they thought they were wise in 
the psychology of death, about the pencilled moustache which Christopher 
had drawn across the superbly articulated lips. 
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BE CAREFUL, MRS. HOPKINS! 


By NATHAN ASCH 


RS. HOPKINS at last thought she heard a noise and rose 

from her rocker, immobilised its movement with her hand, 

peeked with half-closed eyelids at the floor, searching for 

stray lint, dragged her feet to the curtained window, and 
again peered out through the torn lace fabric. A car had stopped in the 
outside alley. She turned, and her eyes quite closed against the bare 
electric light, she stood in the direction of the door. There came Miss 
Wurdman’s three imperative knocks, there came the click sharp turning 
of the knob, and Miss Wurdman came. Miss Wurdman’s voice was 
hurried, and suddenly cold with apprehension, Mrs. Hopkins thought 
that there was anger in Miss Wurdman’s voice. Miss Wurdman said : 
““1’m late. And I would have let it go, but I was forced to see you, Mrs. 
Hopkins.”” Mrs. Hopkins imagined Miss Wurdman wore a wrap and an 
evening gown, but the naked bulb always hurt her eyes, and she did not 
dare to shade her face from it, and look. She waited, breathless. Miss 
Wurdman said: ‘‘ Mrs. Hopkins, we’ve had complaints about you from 
our other clients. Mrs. Hopkins, I’m going to be very firm with you.” 
Mrs. Hopkins heard her own sharply exhaled breath. ‘‘ Mrs. Hopkins, 
you can’t afford to buy it, and we know you bought last week three pounds 
of butter.”” Mrs. Hopkins’ heart loudly began to beat, she felt heavy and 
she imagined she was going to fall. She heard the hiss and whistle of 
her own voice: ‘‘ Miss Wurdman, I didn’t buy no butter.” Miss 
Wurdman’s voice became very high ; it hissed like Mrs. Hopkins’ voice. 
“I’m not going to argue with you, Mrs. Hopkins. We’ve been doing for 
you everything we could. And here we receive a letter you’ve been buying 
butter.”’ Mrs. Hopkins repeated: ‘I didn’t buy no butter.” From the 
outside there came a double honk, and Miss Wurdman said: ‘ This is 
after my office hours, Mrs. Hopkins, and if I wasn’t feeling sorry for 
you, I would have simply recommended that we stop relief.” Mrs. 
Hopkins became very very cold, she began trembling and she couldn’t 
stop. She tried to move forward, to beg Miss Wurdman with her hand, 
to fall before the young lady on her knees, but she couldn’t move. She 
couldn’t even speak very well, nor control her loosely shaking head ; 
and slowly she repeated: ‘“‘I - didn’t - buy - no - butter.” Miss 
Wurdman almost lost her temper. “ We know you did. Your own grocer 
wrote us. He said he couldn’t afford to give his own family that amount 
of butter. And he pays taxes, Mrs. Hopkins, for the support of clients 
like you.” Now Mrs. Hopkins couldn’t even speak ; all she could feel 
was her crazily shaking head and the line of electric light in her half- 
closed eyes. “‘ When we can’t trust our clients, Mrs. Hopkins, we begin 
to suspect everything they want. There is even a question now of allowing 
you the visits to the dentist.” All Mrs. Hopkins could say was weakly : 
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‘‘ Oh-h-h !””—‘*What we can’t imagine, Mrs. Hopkins, is where you 
found the money, since your budget is only $2.80 a week. Maybe your 
son came back and you kept the news from us.” Mrs. Hopkins’ lungs 
suddenly caught some air, the words came with an awful rush. “ No. 
Harry ain’t come back. I ain’t heard from him in almost two years. 
Maybe he’s somewhere on the road. Maybe he’s sick. I don’t know, 
Miss Wurdman.” From the outside there came an impatient this time 
triple honk, and Mrs. Hopkins desperately hurried with her words. 
“You can’t stop relief. I didn’t buy no butter. I hardly eat anything at 
all. I ain’t lit the stove in almost two weeks. What would I be doing with 
a lot of butter ? I sit here and I wait for the postman and I think maybe 
I'll hear from Harry.’’ Now from the outside the honk began evenly and 
persistently repeating, and Miss Wurdman said in a leaving voice: 
“Well, Mrs. Hopkins, we’ll investigate. You’re not to worry if you told 
the truth. Maybe someone did make a mistake, and I'll be the first one 
to come and tell you so. Goodbye, Mrs. Hopkins. You will hear from 
us.”’ The honk still continued and Miss Wurdman left, then all at once 
everything was quiet. From the outside came the slamming of a door, 
came the sound of a motor starting, quieter and disappearing as it left 
the alley for the street beyond. Mrs. Hopkins slowly dragged her feet 
into the little kitchen, shut the door behind her, for a moment stood 
opening her eyes to the resting darkness. Her hand lifted to a little shelf ; 
her fingers felt the wood, crept to the side, touched the sudden coolness 
of an earthenware jar, lifted the paper that was covering it and sank in 
the well spooned butter. She rubbed her fingers for a while in it, then 
lifted them to her mouth, and sucked them between her toothless gums. 
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By GARNETT RADCLIFFE 


T dawn on an early summer morning a young man riding a 

motor-bicycle came along a lane that leads to the little wooden 

bridge marking the frontier between Uttersland and Maulia. 

The young man, who was an Uttersland soldier, was a weird 
and sinister spectacle. He was wearing the full panoply of modern war. 
His uniform was dull brown in colour, made of a material that was a 
compound of rubber and canvas, impervious to blister-gas. His head 
and face were completely enclosed in a mask of the same material with 
goggles for the eyes and a thick rubber tube leading from the mouth- 
piece to a zinc box, filled with chemical-saturated cotton wool, strapped 
to his chest. A rifle was slung across his back, a bayonet on one side of 
his belt was balanced by a bag of hand-grenades on the other. His hands 
were gloved ; a vast steel helmet weighed upon his head. And the machine 
he bestrode was painted the same colour as his uniform, with steel plates 
to protect the more vulnerable parts of the engine. 

Directly he saw the bridge, Corporal Stefan of the Motor Scout Division 
of the Third Uttersland Army stopped his engine and dismounted. He 
was too excited to feel either fear or discomfort. The thought that he 
might be the first Uttersland invader to set foot on Maulian soil made 
him feel intoxicated with pride. 

Rifle in hand he ran forward, bent double and expecting to feel the 
impact of a bullet at any moment. But all was quiet. He reached the 
bridge and stepped boldly across the white painted line marking the 
exact spot where Uttersland ended and Maulia began. He was actually in 
Maulia ! His heart swelled with patriotic pride, he stood upright and made 
a menacing gesture towards the country that lay before him. 

““We’ve come back! The day of revenge has dawned. Long live 
Uttersland ! ” 

In his patriotic madness he had shouted the words aloud. Death— 
what was death when you died for God and Uttersland ? Ah, he was 
proud and happy. He, Hugo Stefan, was the first Uttersland soldier to 
enter Maulia ! 

Extraordinary how quickly events had marched. Exactly a week ago 
he had been working in his mother’s garden, making a trench for her 
sweet peas. He had been shovelling in rotted manure, refuse, filth of 
every description, stamping it down and shovelling earth on top, when 
the telegram ordering him to join his unit at once had come. How excited 
he had been ! He had flung down his spade and rushed into the kitchen— 

“ No sweet peas this year, mother! War is declared! We'll give 
those damned Maulians a licking. Revenge for what they did to us in 
the last war.” 
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He came to his senses, put his binoculars to his eyes and peered this 
way and that. Not a Maulian soldier within sight. He rode back and 
reported to his platoon commander. His platoon commander, a boy of 
nineteen, frowned. 

“ I don’t like the sound of that. We must be prepared for a trap. Well, 
we must advance with the utmost caution until we get into touch with 
them, and remember that on no account must any man remove his 


respirator.” 
* * * 


In a wood ten miles from the frontier the temporary field-headquarters 
of the Uttersland Higher Command had been established. Vast camouflage 
screens had been stretched between the trees to conceal them from the 
Maulian aircraft. It was a scene of tense, feverish activity. Despatch riders 
came and went continually. Hard by the field wireless-station stood a 
line of staff cars ready to proceed at a moment’s notice. 

General Hildegrad, C.I.C. of the Uttersland Forces, was in the foremost 
car. The Uttersland press had called him the War Duce, and he looked 
the part. He was elderly with a square, obstinate face, a pugnacious jaw 
and a grizzled moustache. He wore a dark blue, tightly buttoned great- 
coat, spiked helmet and heavy field-boots with silver spurs that clanked 
when he walked. Now he was sitting like a massive statue, his lips pursed 
in intense concentration of thought, with a large scale map of the Maulian 
frontier spread across his knees. He was listening to a staff colonel reading 
a wireless bulletin message. 

“|. . Perville, Frankton, Louisfrey south-east to the line of the 
Sparley. The Ninth and Tenth Divisions are now crossing the Sparley 
unopposed.”’ 

The.C..C. chuckled. 

“T see their game. Relying on the aircraft! Well, we can play that 
game too. Go on.” 

“‘ Uttersfield Area as far as the Ruritanian Border is now occupied by 
our Seventh Army. No opposition of any sort has been encountered.” 

“ Foxing |!” growled General Hildegrad. He frowned and spoke very 
much as Corporal Stefan’s platoon commander had done. 

‘“‘T don’t like it. They’ve let us cross the border at a dozen places 
without firing a shot. Depend upon it they’ve got something up their 
sleeve . . . Well, Sasson? ” 

General Sasson, his Chief of Staff, had come out of the field-wireless 
tent. He saluted. 

“Tye had a chat with Air Commodore Balet, sir. The air-fleet is 
circling above Mauliopolis at twenty-five thousand. They haven’t seen a 
Maulian aeroplane and they haven’t been fired at. Balet is astonished. He 
says that the civilian population are watching them from the house-tops 


and that as far as he can see there’s nothing to prevent the fleet landing.” 
L 
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They stared at each other. Hildegrad spoke harshly. 

“What on earth does it mean? Have the Maulians some weapon of 
which we know nothing ? A death-ray, a new form of gas? Balet must 
be prepared for any surprise.” 

‘He is prepared, sir. And whatever happens he can wipe out Mauli- 
opolis.”” 

Pe Yes, and the Maulian air-fleet could wipe out our capital as a reprisal,” 
Hildegrad said. “ It’s extraordinary that our Intelligence has sent no 
word of their movements. Well, the only thing is to continue the advance. 
But have a warning message sent to all Army Commanders to employ 
the utmost caution . . . And have this message circulated to all ranks— ” 

He wrote in pencil on a message form :— 

“ Soldiers of Uttersland, forward to victory. You are fighting in the 
cause of Justice and for the sake of our dear country. Twenty-five years 
ago a million Utterslander soldiers died in defence of Uttersland and 
Freedom. Remember them and be of good heart.” 


* % * 


The advance continued. Steel rivers of death poured over the frontier 
and wound in long columns along the Maulian roads. Men, guns, tanks, 
armoured cars and horses. Bridges trembled to their passing. They 
moved swiftly, drawing a cordon of death around Mauliopolis, the capital 
of Maulia. 

On and on. Hundreds of thousands of singing youths aflame to die 
for their country. Left, right, left. For God and Uttersland and Freedom. 
Ah, when they met those accursed Maulians ! They strained forward, ever 
hoping to come face to face with their elusive enemy. 

Over Mauliopolis circled and wove the squadrons of the Uttersland 
air-fleet. Hundreds upon hundreds of death-machines with roaring 
engines. Bombers, scouts, single-engine fighters, and torpedo monoplanes. 
Steel bolts ready at any instant to go whistling down upon the doomed 
town behind a spray of bullets. In the bomb-carriers goggled rubber- 
clad men lay full length peering down at their target through telescopic 
sights. Their hands were ready on the levers that would release the 
missiles. Steel globes filled with shattering explosives, cannisters of death 
germs, cylinders of choking, blinding gas, incendiary bombs that would 
make the wrecked houses an inferno, devices that would squirt a rain of 
liquid fire upon the frantic ants below. A few hours and there would be 
hardly a man, woman or child alive in Mauliopolis. 

In Bergson, the chief town of Uttersland, the war-madnese was at its 
height. Cheering, flag-waving crowds patrolled the streets. In the packed 
churches men and women knelt and prayed that their dear sons might 
be victorious. On the tomb of the Unknown Warrior of Uttersland 
wreaths had been piled. Beautiful, sweet-smelling flowers of glorious hue. 
Homage to those who had fallen in the last war between Uttersland and 
Maulia. Uttersland had been defeated and humiliated then, but now the 
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day of revenge had come. The pile of flowers grew and grew. They were 
symbolic ; victory sprung from death. 


And then the news came that their soldiers had entered Mauliopolis 
and all Uttersland went mad with joy. 
* * 


Colonel Manet, of the Uttersland Death Dragoons, marched into the 
farmhouse sitting-room where General Hildegrad sat. He saluted. 

‘ eo wish to hear my personal report, sir ? ” 

es. 

“We marched into Mauliopolis through the Fenin Arch at seventeen 
hours precisely. There was a huge crowd, but it was well controlled by 
the Maulian police. The brigade proceeded with fixed bayonets along 
Marianabad Avenue to the Square of St. Mary. I left detachments at 
nS Broadcasting Palace, the Senate Building, the Treasury, the Memorial 

ower— ” 

“In other words, Mauliopolis is entirely in our hands 

ALES: BIEL 

“Did you interview President Tapley ? ” 

“Yes, sir. He gave me a message for you.” 

ie What? 

“ He said, ‘ Tell your general that Maulia has not surrendered !’ ” 

General Hildegrad stared at the speaker. Then he laughed loudly. 

“They have surrendered. 'They’ve allowed us to march across their 
country and enter their capital without firing a shot. Not surrendered 
indeed ! To-morrow they’ll see Utterslander troops marching as victors 
through their streets with bands playing and flags flying. And yet the 
President says they have not surrendered ! Is he mad ? ” 

Colonel Manet smiled slightly. His impression of the young ex-school- 
master who was now President of the State of Maulia had been that he 
was a very sane man indeed. 

“T think what he meant, sir, was that Maulia refuses to fight. There’s 
a distinction between that and surrendering.” 

“Then it’s too subtle for me to see,’ General Hildegrad snorted. 
“‘ Did you tell the President about the triumphal march to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, sir. He said it would be a very pretty pageant and that the 
school-children were to be given an extra half-holiday to watch it.” 

“To witness the disgrace of their Fatherland ! ” i 

‘The President said it would be a pity for them to miss seeing a 
spectacle that would never occur again.” 

General Hildegrad’s fist crashed down on the table. He was apoplectic 
with rage. 

“The cowardly curs! Traitors, degenerates! They refuse to fight 
for their country. God, how I wish they’d given me a chance to blow 
their accursed city into ruins! Well, they'll get no mercy. Wait till 
they hear the terms I’m going to impose. Vae Victis. They humiliated 
and crushed us in the war of twenty-five years ago. Now we'll give them 


” 
! 
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a taste of their own medicine. I tell you that this is the end of Maulia as 
a Great Power.” ‘ : 

The colonel said nothing. He was thinking to himself that if Maulia 
had fought and had been defeated the result would have been the same. 
As it was— 

‘« Any further instructions, sir ? ”’ bce 

“No. Ask General Sasson to bring me his plans for the triumphal 
entry of the army to-morrow. We must drive it home to these miserable 
Maulians that they’ve been defeated.” 

“ Just so, sir,”’ said Colonel Manet. 


* * * 


Left, right, left. Corporal Stefan was realising the dream of his life. 
He was marching in the vanguard of a victorious Utterslander army 
through Mauliopolis. Flags and martial tunes. Dense, staring crowds. 
Amused, curious faces. Levelled cameras. A pretty Maulian girl gave him 
the glad-eye. Corporal Stefan felt rather silly. 

‘‘ Beggars don’t-seem to know they’re licked. Think we was a bloomin’ 
circus the way they look at us ! ”’ 

Left, right, left. Corporal Stefan’s martial ardour had been strangely 
damped. This wasn’t victory as he’d imagined it. 

‘* How long is the War Duce going to keep us trotting about like this ? ”’ 
growled the soldier on his right. “‘ Giving the Maulians a free treat, that’s 
all we’re doing. I’m fed up.” 

Left, right, left. Performing elephants in funny uniforms. The crowd 
was laughing. And when the band of the Death Dragoons struck up a 
hymn of victory composed by an Utterslander poet for this very occasion, 
there was an angry mutter from the ranks. 

““ Aw’ shut it | This isn’t a victory, it’s a circus.” 

* * * 


Senator Dufflis, the Utterslander Minister of Finance, had followed 
the army to Mauliopolis. He walked into the office where General Hildegrad 
sat. 

““ Magnificent, my dear general. The Senate have asked me to convey 
to you their warmest thanks. That the Maulians refused to fight in no 
way detracts from your glory. As a recognition of your services you are 
to receive the order of the Black Leopard.” 

“ Thank you. And what about the terms of the indemnity I proposed. 
Have they been approved by the Senate ? ”’ 

Senator Dufflis pursed up his lips and looked doubtful. 

“They have been carefully considered by a committee of financial 
experts and have been rejected as impractical.” 

‘“ What ! Do you mean they weren’t considered severe enough ? ” 

“ Hardly, general. The fact is that our present day civilisation is so 
complicated that it’s impossible for one state to punish another without 
jeopardising its own existence. Our milliard is linked with the Maulian 
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thakur. To make Maulia bankrupt would only be to deprive ourselves of 
one of our best customers. We can’t afford that.” 

“The indemnity needn’t be in gold. Coal, wheat, rolling-stock. We’ve 
conquered them ; we can take anything we want.” 

Dufflis hid a smile. 

“In a world already suffering from excess of production and un- 
employment, to take anything would be to punish our own people. If 
we take their wheat and coal, what about our own farmers and miners ? ’ 

“Their colonies ! ”” 

“No, thanks. The era when it was profitable to administer a colony 
by force is past.” 

‘“ Are you trying to tell me we can do nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing without ruining ourselves. That’s the opinion of the greatest 
financial experts, based on lessons taught by the last war. The Maulians 
took a savage indemnity after that war, and were almost ruined them- 
selves in consequence. We’re not going to repeat their mistake of trying 
to crush a neighbouring state. Civilisation is like an insecurely built 
house. If we remove one pillar, it will come crashing down and destroy 
us all utterly in its ruins. We’re linked together. If Maulia sinks she’ll 
drag Uttersland with her.” 

The War Duce bowed his head. The savour had gone out of his victory. 
Dufflis was speaking again. 

“ 1’m afraid, general, that in view of the attitude of the foreign press 
and also because of the change in the outlook of the Utterslander public, 
your plans for a march of triumph through Bergson will have to be 
abandoned. The war has ceased to be popular. We went into it because we 
were afraid that it we did not attack Maulia, Maulia would attack us. Now 
that President Tapley has removed that fear, people are not interested.” 

He was touched by the stricken look on the War Duce’s face, the look 
of an old man who knows himself outstripped by a world grown up. 

“‘ Don’t take it to heart, general,” he cooed. “ It was a splendid victory.” 


* * * 


Stefan, no longer a corporal since he had his discharge papers in his 
pocket, walked into his mother’s garden. His eye lighted on a long, un- 
filled trench. At the bottom lay rotted manure, vegetable refuse and filth 
of every description. It reminded him of a ghastly photograph he had 
once seen in the Bergson war museum. There had been a trench much 
longer and deeper than the one he had made. And into the trench had 
been flung the distorted, mangled, tortured bodies of hundreds of young 
men who had died for humanity twenty odd years before. 

““ Poor beggars !| I might have been like that myself if the Maulians had 


fought us,” he thought. 
He was glad to be where he was. Taking armfuls of rubbish from the 
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refuse-pit he began to strew it along the trench. Nothing would be wasted. 
By virtue of earth and air, there would presently spring from those 
poor dead broken things glorious flowers, growing brave and happy in 


the sunlight. 
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MUSIC 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 


T long last the Imperial League of Opera has woken from its winter 
sleep and in the guise of The London and Provincial Opera Society, Ltd., 
staged a series of public rehearsals at Covent Garden preparatory to 
touring half a dozen operas through the provinces. It was especially 
unfortunate that Sir Thomas Beecham’s witty little last night speech, designed to 
cajole yet more financial support out of the apathetic public, should have preluded 
an almost complete breakdown in the third act of Der Freischiitz. Covent Garden 
had already done its worst to make the Wolf’s Glen scene memorable by a battery 
of squibs, a catherine wheel, two luminous skeletons (of either sex), a selection of 
will-o’-the wisps and a strange kind of tally-ho hunt projected on the cyclorama ; 
but even the presence of Eva Turner as Agata could not stop the rot that set in 
during and after Aennchen’s air—a rot that nearly turned Weber’s opera into one 
of Charlot’s revues with Douglas Byng in the leading réle. The English translation 
of the libretto added to the general hilarity and showed the wisdom of singing operas 
in their original tongue unless a first-class translation is available. It was significant 
that the cockney Italian of Un Ballo in Maschera the night before proved infinitely 
preferable to the English text of Der Freischiitz and also more intelligible. 

A surprisingly good performance was given of Un Ballo in Maschera, especially 
when one considers the difficulties of producing the ballroom scene in Act IV. Main 
credit for this must go to Eva Turner as Amelia, whose voice, though somewhat 
cold and inflexible in the opening scenes, warmed up as the opera proceeded and 
was always memorable for its faultless production and the magnificent sweep of 
her phrasing. Her acting too, was operatic in the truest sense of the word, and her 
presence in the many concerted numbers with which this opera is starred acted as 
an inspiration and stimulus to the other members of the company. That she was 
not so impressive in Der Freischtitz was largely Weber’s fault, not hers. Weber 
shares the weakness of many German composers in writing for the voice as if it 
were just another instrument to add to his orchestra; sooner or later his vocal 
line loses its significance and becomes submerged in the orchestral texture. 

Of the other singers special mention must be made of Lisa Perli who scored a 
great triumph as Mimi in La Bohéme. Though her début was not marked by the 
scenes of delirium (almost tremens) that had greeted Grace Moore a few months 
previously, she filled Covent Garden on the final Saturday afternoon with the largest 
matinée audience seen there for 20 or 30 years. I was unable to hear Walter Widdop 
as Siegfried ; but the form he showed as Max in Der Freischtitz was not in the least 
encouraging. ; 

The novelty of the season was Koanga, one of the early operas of Delius. It is 
interesting to reflect on the position of English opera at the time it was written. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan had just finished his grand English opera Ivanhoe for the 
Kingsway Opera House; Sir Frederick Cowen was busy with the production of 
Signa and Harold at Covent Garden ; Sir Charles Stanford was engaged on Shamus 
‘O’Brien : Delius had not been knighted and still had several years to go before he 
could possibly hear a performance of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande ( 1902). In these 
circumstances the first English performance of Koanga could hardly fail to arouse 
considerable interest, and Sir Thomas Beecham is to be congratulated on his courage 
in including it in an operatic repertory designed primarily for the provinces. 
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The subject chosen committed the composer to the use of a certain amount of 
negro material; the direct nature of these spirituals and creole dances helped 
him avoid some of the lifeless introspection that stifles much of his music and 
minimised his tendency to take the muscle out of his metres by a flabby system 
of cross-triplets. The second act in particular was remarkably successful, in spite 
of the fact that he burked the dramatic climax : the abduction of Palmyra, although 
it takes place on the stage, passes almost completely unnoticed in the score. The 
third act suffered as opera from its intolerably fussy form, but contained some of 
Delius’s most characteristic music: an orchestral prologue borrowed from his 
discarded opera, The Magic Fountain, led to a swamp scene where most of the 
action took place off-stage ; a piece of interpolated music based on a few musical 
ideas from his juvenile opera, Irmelin, then led to a short tableau, ‘“‘ On the 
Plantation ” ; this was followed by the very beautiful interlude which is often played 
in the concert hall; and the act ended with an epilogue on the veranda of a 
southern plantation house, which balanced the prologue and was meant to frame the 
whole opera. The crude settings and costumes had been designed by N. de Molas 
and proved unexpectedly topical in an Ethiopian way. 


“ BORIS GODUNOV ” AT THE WELLS 


In complete contrast to N. de Molas’s undistinguished efforts were the excellent 
scenery and costumes designed by Doboujinsky for the Wells production of the 
original version of Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, the first production of this version 
outside Russia. 

This was a musical event of the first magnitude. It might have been thought 
that Ronald Stear would have suffered from comparison with Shaliapin’s performance 
in the same réle. But no. He and the other English singers more than held their 
own and, aided by Calvocoressi’s admirable translation of Pushkin’s famous drama, 
showed that here was one of the few existing operas that can challenge Shakespeare 
on his own ground. 

The two main protagonists are Boris himself and the people as chorus. Boris’s 
ill-disguised ambition, his rise to power and tragic death are depicted by means of 
musical monologues, the operatic equivalent of the Shakespearean soliloquy, with 
the same psychological precision as is found in Shakespeare’s study of Macbeth. 
The chorus is vast and complaining : to whatever numbers they may be restricted 
on the stage, there is no doubt (in the spectator’s mind) that they spread out into 
the wings and overflow whichever square in Moscow they are supposed to be 
gathered in. This people is suffering and long-suffering ; it lacks understanding of 
what is going on around it; but the vague rumblings of its discontent and be- 
wilderment already contain the germ of revolution. In fact, the whole opera is 
pregnant with the subsequent October revolution. 

Mussorgsky’s original score seemed to suit the Wells production. The orchestral 
colouring was naturally more sombre than in the Rimsky-Korsakov revision ;_ but 
this was in some respects a gain. The form of the opera was improved by the 
omission of the Polish episode which Mussorgsky added in -his revised version 
while the “ idiot ” scene before the church of St. Basil was almost sufficient com- 
pensation for the absence of the revolution scene. 


THE “ PROMS ” 


At the end of the 41st and most successful season of the Proms, one’s only feeling 
was that criticism would be superfluous and it would be best if statistics were allowed 
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to speak for themselves. In eight weeks the indefatigable Sir Henry Wood and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra of go players gave 49 concerts in the course of which well over 
100 different soloists appeared and about 380 advertised works were performed 
(excluding encores and two performances of “ God Save the King ”’). In the face 
of all this prolificity one cannot help agreeing with Ferruccio Busoni, when he 
wrote: “ The first thing to be done in the best interest of music itself is to limit 
the opportunities for hearing it.” 


THREE NEW SYMPHONIES 


William Walton has at last completed his “‘ Unfinished” Symphony. The new 
movement has a fugal middle section and a brilliant coda; and the whole work is 
the most distinguished contribution England has made to the international repertory 
of music since the war. It is hoped that one of the first performances abroad will be 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kussevitzky. Walton is now 
engaged in the composition of two ballets to libretti by Osbert Sitwell. 

The manuscripts of all the sketches to Elgar’s [lIrd Symphony have been de- 
posited at Broadcasting House. An able analysis of the whole work as far as it can 
be reconstructed from the existing material has been made by the composer’s friend, 
W. H. Reed, and published a few months ago in The Listener. It is curious to reflect 
that this study is so detailed and informative that we now know nearly as much about 
the musical form and material of this symphony as if we had heard an actual 
performance of it. 

Of Sibelius’s long commissioned VIIIth symphony there is still no news at the: 
moment of going to press. 


ERIC WALTER WHITE, 
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TWO BOOKS 


GLUCK. By Martin Cooper. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


MANUEL DE FALLA AND SPANISH MUSIC. By J. B. Trenp. George 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


LUCK as a composer is much misunderstood at the present day: few people 
Gy realise the significance of his operas with reference to those of Rameau and 
Mozart, or the full implications of the operatic reform he and Calzabigi instigated, 
thereby stealing most of Wagner’s revolutionary thunder a century in advance. 
This misunderstanding is hardly to be wondered at as (with the possible exception 
of Orpheo) his operas are only too rarely performed. 

Mr. Cooper’s study goes far to redress the balance. Not only does he deal in 
detail with Orpheo, Alceste, Paride ed Elena, Armide and the two Iphigenias, but 
he also writes attractively of Gluck’s earlier operas and examines them in relation 
to the works of Jommelli, Traetta, Francesco di Majo and other contemporary 
Italians. Though enthusiastic, he is by no means blind to the faults of his subject : 
the frequent clumsinesses that occur in Gluck’s scores like knots in timber, the 
almost total absence of counterpoint that caused Handel to compare him to his 
cook, these are all noted and emphasised. Yet, in spite of such faults, Gluck’s music 
at its best always holds the stage so long as conductor and performers realise the 
leisurely breadth of his antique style and are not fussed by the low gearing of his 
tempi. Gluck himself remarked of Che fard that, taken a shade too fast or sung 
without the exact degree of seriousness and pathos demanded by the situation, 
it became a merry-go-round tune. 

Mr. Cooper has included an interesting chapter on the Reform of the Ballet and 
makes one wish that it were possible to see a revival, if not of the celebrated Don 
Juan, then at least of Le Cinesz, in which “ three Chinese girls sit together wondering 
how to amuse themselves and after extemporising in turn a tragic, a comic and a 
pastoral scene, all come to the conclusion that Ballet is the most preferable of 
artistic forms.” 

The present English edition of Mr. Trend’s book on Manuel de Falla is a re-issue 
of the American edition first published six years ago. It would be hard at any time 
to improve upon the very brilliant study written by Roland-Manuel and published 
in 1930, and it cannot be said that Mr. Trend has done so. There are some interesting 
sections on Pedrell, the cante jondo, etc.; but no mention of Louis Lucas and 
L’ Acoustique Nouvelle, the theories of which, de Falla himself admits, have been of 
paramount importance in his musical outlook. 

It may have been fashionable in 1929 to talk about the ‘‘ Armistice School,” the 
“Parisian Neo-Classic School,” the ‘ pre-Diaghilev School,” the “ post-Diaghilev 
School ” (incidentally Mr. Trend is so misguided as to give Falla’s Amor Brujo as 
a typical example of the post-Diaghilev style in ballet music!) but these terms 
ring old-fashioned and completely out-of-date in 1935 and Mr. Trend would have 
been well advised to have omitted them from the present edition. 


E. W. WHITE 
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FILM FORM, 1935—NEW PROBLEMS 


(concluded) 
By S. M. EISENSTEIN 
(Translated by Ivor Montagu) 


ET us turn to another field. Let us take the occasion when the 

material of the form-creation turns out to be the artist himself. 

Also this confirms the truth of our postulates. Even more: in 

this instance the structure of the finished composition not only 
reproduces, as it were, a reprint of the structure of the laws along which 
flow sensual thought-processes. In this instance the circumstance itself, 
here united, of the object-subject of creation, as a whole underlines the 
picture of psychic state and representation corresponding to the early 
forms of thought. Let us look once more at two examples. All explorers 
and travellers are invariably peculiarly astonished at one characteristic of 
early forms of thought quite incomprehensible to a human being accus- 
tomed to think in the categories of current logic. It is the characteristic 
involving the conception that a human being, while being himself and 
conscious of himself as such, yet simultaneously considers himself to be 
also some other person or thing, and, further, to be so, just as definitely 
and just as concretely, materially. In the specialised literature on this 
subject there is the particularly popular example of one of the Indian 
tribes of Northern Brazil. 

The Indians of this tribe—the Bororo, for example—maintain that, 
while human beings, they are none the less at the same time also a special 
kind of red parrot very common in Brazil. Note that by this they do not 
in any way mean that they will become these birds after death, or that 
their ancestors were such in the remote past. Not at all. They directly 
maintain that they are in reality these actual birds. It is not here a matter 
of identity of names or relationship, they mean a complete simultaneous 
identity of both. 

However strange and unusual this may sound to us, it is nevertheless 
possible to quote from artistic practice, heaps and heaps of material which 
would sound almost word for word like the Bororo idea concerning 
simultaneous double existence of two completely different and separate 
and, none the less, real images. It is enough only to touch on the question 
of the self-feeling of the actor during his creation or performance of a 
role. Here, immediately, arises the problem of “I” and “ him.’’ Where 
“‘]T ” is the individuality of the performer, and “ he ” the individuality of 
the performed image of the réle. This problem of the simultaneity of 
“1” and “not I’ in the creation and performance of a réle is one of 
the central ‘‘ mysteries ” of acting creation. The solution of it wavers 
between complete subordination of ‘‘ him ”’ to “ I ’—and “ he” (complete 
transubstantiation). While the contemporary attitude to this problem in 
its formulation approaches the clear enough dialectic formula of the 
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“unity of inter-penetrating opposites,” the “I” of the actor and the 
“he ” of the réle, the leading opposite being the image, nevertheless in 
concrete self-feeling the matter is by a long way not always so clear and 
definite for the actor. In one way or another, “I 2 and ty he,” oS their a 
inter-relationship, ‘‘ their ”’ connections, “‘ their ’’ interactions inevitably 
figure at every stage in the working out of the réle. Let us quote at least 
one example from the most recent and popular opinions on the subject. 

The actress S. G. Birman (a protagonist of the second extreme) writes : 
“|. I read of a professor. He did not celebrate the birthdays of his 
children, or their saints’ days. He made an anniversary of the day on 
which his child ceased to speak of itself in the third person: “ Lyalya 
wants go walk,’ and said: ‘I want go walk.’ The same kind of anni- 
versary for the actor is that day and even minute of that day on which 
he ceases to speak of the image as ‘he,’ and says ‘I.’ Where indeed 
this new ‘I’ is not the personal ‘I’ of the actor or actress but the 
J lesot his -orheramagesecs.eao 

No less illustrative are the descriptions in the memoirs of a whole 
series of actors of their behaviour at the moment of putting on make-up 
or dressing in their stage clothes, which they accompany by a complete 
“‘ magic ”’ operation of “‘ transformation ”’ with whisperings of the order : 
** T am already not me,” “ I am already so-and-so,” “‘ See, I’m beginning 
to be, him,” etc:; etc. 

In one way or another, more or less controlled, simultaneous actuality 
in the playing of the réle is bound to be present in the creative process 
of even, albeit, the most inveterate supporter of complete “ transubstanti- 
ation.”’ There are, in fact, too few cases known in the history of the 
theatre of an actor leaning on the “‘ fourth ” (non-existent) “ wall.” 

It is characteristic that a similar fluctuating effective apprehension of 
stage action as both a reality of theatre and a reality of representation 
exists also with the spectator. Here too, correct apprehension is a united 
duality, on the one hand preventing the spectator from killing the villain, 
in that he remembers the latter is not a reality, while on the other giving 
him the occasion for laughter or tears, in that he forgets that he is witness- 
ing a representation, a play-acting. 

Let us pause, in passing, at the other example. W. Wundt quotes in 
“ Volkerpsychologie’’ examples of speech construction. (We are not 
concerned here with Wundt’s own view, but only with a properly authenti- 
cated documentary example cited by him). The conception : ‘‘ A Bushman 
was at first amiably received by a White, so that he should graze the 
latter’s sheep ; then the White thrashed the Bushman, and the latter ran 
away from him.” This simple conception (and a situation just as simple 
and casual in the circumstances of colonial manners) assumes in the 
language of the Bushmen approximately the following shape : 


* Proceedings of the Moscow Club of Art Craftsmen, S. G. Birman “The Actor 
and the Image,” Issue No. 1, Moscow, 1934. 
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“ Bushman-there-go; _here-run-to White ; _ White-give-tobacco ; 
Bushman-go-smoke ;_ go-fill-tobacco-sack ;_ White-give-meat-Bushman ; 
Bushman-go-eat-meat ; get up-go-home ; go-happiness, go-stop ; graze- 
sheep-White ; White-go-beat-Bushman, Bushman-cry-very-pain ; Bush- 
man-go-run-away White; White-run-after Bushman...” We are 
astonished by this long series of descriptive single images, almost an 
asyntactic series. But suppose we take it into our head to portray in 
action on the stage or screen those two lines of the situation implicit in 
the initial conception, we shall see to our surprise that we have begun 
to construct something very close to that which has been given as an 
example of Bushman construction. And this something, just as asyntactic, 
but supplied only... with serial numbers, turns to be the familiar to 
everyone of us . . . editing script, i.e. the instrument of transposition of 
a fact, abstracted into a concept, back into a chain of concrete single 
actions, which also happens to be the process of translating stage directions 
into action.—‘ Ran away from him ’”—in Bushman language appears as 
the orthodox editing description for two pieces: ‘‘ Bushman runs,” 
“‘ White man runs,” (the embryo of the montage of the American “‘chase.’’) 

The abstract “‘ amicably received”’ is expressed by most valuable 
concrete data, by means of which the representation of an amicable 
reception takes shape (the lighting of pipes, the tobacco pouch, meat, etc.), 
i.e. again we have an example showing how, the moment we have to pass 
from the informative to realistic expressiveness, we inevitably pass to a 
structure of laws corresponding to sensual thinking, which plays the 
dominant réle in representations characteristic of early development. 

To what degree this is clear even in details can be seen, for example, 
in comparing the different variants of author’s manuscripts, in the differ- 
ences between the final versions and earlier ones. ‘‘ The polish of style ” 
in many works, particularly of poetry, very often takes the form of what 
seem insignificant transpositions of words, but this transposition is 
conditioned by laws of exactly the same kind. Indeed very often it is 
found that the transposition involves all in all the displacement merely 
of a verb and noun. A formula sounding in businesslike and prosaic 
manner: “‘ An old woman lived there and then . . .”’ in its poetic variant 
inevitably runs : “‘ There was a woman who lived in a shoe . . .”’ Preceding 
the mention of the old woman appears a verbal form of indefinite kind. 
And yet thereby the phrase at once assumes no longer the conversational 
character of everyday, but one in some way connected with poetic- 
compositional representation. oe 

This kind of effect was already pointed out by Herbert Spencer in his 
Essays. He recognises such a transposition as more artistic. He gives, 
however, no explanation of it. At the best, he refers only to the “ psychic 
economy ” of the second type of construction, which in itself most 
certainly requires a better explanation. 

Yet meantime the secret lies hidden precisely in that fact which we 
keep pointing out. The cause of it resides, once again, in the fact 
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that this transposition corresponds to a thinking situation of earlier time. 
On this occasion the characterisation of the given situation can be found 
in Engels : 5 

«| . When we thoughtfully consider nature or the history of man- 
kind, or our own spiritual activity, at first there rises before our eyes a 
picture of an infinitely interwoven combination and interaction, in which 
nothing remains immobile and unchanging, but everything seems moving, 
changing, appearing and disappearing. Thus at first we perceive a general 
picture, in which the particulars are as yet more or less unclear, and we 
pay more attention to the march of the movement, to the changes and 
connections, than to what it is that actually moves, changes, is subject 
to connections .. .”* 

It follows that a word-order in which the term describing movement 
or action (the verb) precedes the person or thing moving or acting (the 
noun) corresponds more nearly to that form of construction that is more 
primal. This is true moreover outside the limits of our own language— 
Russian—as of course it should be inasmuch as it is linked, primarily, 
with the specific structure of thinking. In German Die Ganse flogen (the 
geese flew) sounds dry and informative, whereas even merely, Es flogen 
die Ganse (flew the geese) in just its turn of speech already contains an 
element of verse or ballad singing. 

In the course of my exposition I have repeatedly had occasion to make 
use of the phrase “ early forms of thought-process ”’ and to illustrate my 
reflections by representational images current with peoples still at the 
dawn of culture. It has already become a traditional practice with us to 
be on our guard in all instances involving these fields of investigation. 
And not without reason: These fields are thoroughly contaminated by 
every kind of representative of ‘“‘ race science,” or even less concealed 
apologists of the colonial politics of imperialism. It would not be bad, 
therefore, here sharply to emphasise that the considerations here expressed 
follow a sharply different line. 

Usually the construction of so-called early thought-processes is treated 
as a form of thinking fixed in itself once and for all, characteristic of the 
so-called ‘‘ Primitive’ peoples, racially inseparable from them and not 
susceptible to any modification whatsoever. In this guise it serves as 
scientific apologia for the methods of enslavement to which such peoples 
are subjected by white colonisers, inasmuch as, by inference, such peoples 
are “ after all hopeless ”’ for culture and cultural influence. 

In many ways even the celebrated Lévy-Bruhl is not exempt from 
this conception, although consciously he does not pursue such an aim. 
Along this line we quite justly attack him, since we know that forms of 
thinking are a reflection in consciousness of the social formations through 
which, at the given historical moment, this or that community collectively 
is passing. But in many ways, also, the opponents of Lévy-Bruhl fail 
into the opposite extreme, trying carefully to avoid the specificity of this 
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independent individuality of early thought-forms. Among these, for 
instance, is Olivier Leroy, who, on the basis of analysing-out a high 
degree of logic in the productive and technical inventiveness of the so- 
called “ primitive” peoples, completely denies any difference between 
their system of thought-process and the postulates of our generally 
accepted logic. This is just as incorrect, and conceals beneath it an equal 
measure of denial of the dependence of a given system of thought from 
the specifics of the production relations and social postulates from which 
it derives. 

The main error, in addition to this, is rooted in both camps in that 
they appreciate insufficiently the quality of gradation subsisting between 
the apparently incompatible systems of thought process, and completely 
disregard the qualitative nature of the transition from one to the other. 
Insufficient regard for this very circumstance frequently scares even us 
the moment discussion centres round the question of early thought- 
processes. This is the more strange in that in Engels, in the work already 
quoted, there are actually three whole pages comprising an exhaustive 
examination of all the three stages of construction of thinking through 
which mankind passes in development. From the early diffuse-complex, 
part of the remarks about which we quoted above, through the formal- 
logical stage that negates it. And, at last, to the dialectical, absorbing “‘ in 
photographic degree ” the two preceding. Such an absorption of pheno- 
mena does not of course exist for the positivistic approach of Leévy- 
Bruhl. 

But of principal interest in all this business is the fact that not only 
does the process of development itself not proceed in a straight line (just 
like any development process), but that it marches by continual shifts 
back and forward, independently of whether it be progressively (the 
movement of backward peoples towards the higher achievements of 
culture under a socialist regime), or retrogressively (the regress of spiritual 
superstructures under the heel of national-socialism). This continual 
sliding from level to level, forwards and backwards, now to the higher 
forms of an intellectual order, now to the earlier forms of sensual thinking, 
occurs also at each point once reached and temporarily stable as a phase 
in development. Not only the content of thinking, but even its construc- 
tion itself, are deeply qualitatively different for the human being of any 
given, socially determined type of thinking, according to this or that 
state he may be in. The margin between the types is mobile and it suffices 
a not even extraordinarily sharp affective impulse to cause an extremely, 
it may be, logically deliberate person suddenly to react in obedience to 
the never dormant within him armoury of sensual thinking and the 
norms of behaviour deriving thence. When a girl to whom you have been 
unfaithful, tears your photo into fragments “in anger,”’ thus destroying 
the “‘ wicked betrayer,” for a moment she re-enacts the magical operation 
of destroying a man by the destruction of his image (based on the early 
identification of image and object). 
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(Even to the present day Mexicans in some of the remoter regions of 
the country in times of drought drag out from their temples the statue 
of the particular Catholic saint that has taken the place of the former 
god responsible for rains, and, on the edge of the fields, whip him for 
his non-activity, imagining that thereby they cause pain to him whom 
the statue portrays). By her momentary regression the girl returns herself, 
in the effect of the impulse, to that stage of development in which such 
an. action appeared fully normal and productive of real consequences. 
Relatively not so very long ago, on the verge of an epoch that already 
knew minds such as Leonardo and Galileo, so brilliant a politician as 
Catherine di Medici, aided by her court magician, wished ill to her foes 
by transfixing with pins their miniature wax images. 

In addition to this we know also not just momentary, but (temporarily !) 
irrevocable manifestations of precisely this same psychological retrogres- 
sion, when a whole social system is in regress. ‘Then the phenomenon 
is termed reaction, and the most brilliant light on the question is thrown 
by the flames of the national-fascist auto-da-fé of books and portraits of 
unwanted authors in the squares of Berlin ! 

One way or another, the study of this or that thinking construction 
locked within itself is profoundly incorrect. The quality of sliding from 
type of thought-process to type, from category to category, and more— 
the simultaneous co-presence in varying proportions of the different 
types and stages and the taking into account of this circumstance are 
equally as important, explanatory and clarifying in this as in any other 
sphere : 

“The exact representation of the universe, of its development and the 
development of mankind, as equally of the reflection of this development 
in the mind of man, can be attained only along the path of dialectics, 
only by continually taking into account the general interaction between 
appearance and disappearance, between progressive changes and changes 
retrogressive . . .”” (Engels, zbzd). 

The latter in our case has direct relation to those changes in the forms 
of sensual thinking which appear sporadically in states of effect of impulse 
or similar conditions, and the images constantly present in the elements 
of form and composition based on the laws of sensual thinking, as we 
have tried to demonstrate and illustrate above. 

After examining into the immense material of similar phenomena, I 
naturally found myself confronted with a question which may excite the 
reader too. This is, that art is nothing else but an artificial retrogression 
in the field of psychology towards the forms of earlier thought- processes, 
i.e. a phenomenon identical with any given form of drug, alcohol, shaman- 
ism, religion, etc. ! The answer to this is simple and extremely interesting. 

The dialectic of works of art is built upon a most curious “ dual- 
unity.”’ ‘The impressiveness of a work of art is built upon the fact that 
there takes place in it a dual process: an impetuous progressive rise 
along the lines of the highest intrinsic steps of consciousness and a 
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simultaneous penetration by means of the structure of the form into 
the layers of profoundest sensual thinking. The polar separation of these 
two lines of. flow creates that remarkable tension of unity of form and 
content characteristic of true art-works. Apart from this there are no 
true art-works. By predominance of one or other element the art-work 
becomes unfulfilled. A drive towards the thematic-logical side renders 
the product dry, logical, didactic. But overstress on the side of the sensual 
forms of thinking with insufficient account taken of thematic-logical 
tendency—this is equally fatal for the work: the work becomes con- 
demned to sensual chaos, elementariness, raving. Only in the “ dual- 
unique ”’ interpenetration of these tendencies resides the true tension- 
laden unity of form and content. Herein resides the root principle 
difference between the highest artistic creative activity of man and, in 
contradistinction therefrom, all other fields wherein also occur sensual 
thinking or its earlier forms (infantilism, schizophrenia, religious ecstasy, 
hypnosis, etc.). 

And if we are now on the verge of considerable successes in the field 
of comprehension of the universe, in the first line (to which the latest 
film productions bear witness), then, from the viewpoint of the technique 
of our craftsmanship, it stands necessary for us in every way to delve 
more deeply now also into the questions of the second component. These, 
however fleeting, notes that I have been able to set forth here serve this 
task. Work here is not only not finished, it has barely begun. But work 
here is in the extremest degree indispensable for us. The study of the 
corpus of material on these questions is highly important to us. 

By study and absorption of this material we shall learn a very great 
deal about the system of laws of formal constructions and the inner 
laws of composition. And along the line of knowledge in the field of 
the system of laws of formal constructions, cinematography and indeed 
the arts generally are still very poor. Even at the moment we are merely 
probing in these fields a few bases of the systems of laws, the derivative 
roots of which lie in the nature itself of sensual thinking. 

By analysing along this line a whole series of questions and phenomena, 
we shall store up in the field of form a great corpus of exact knowledge, 
without which we shall never attain that general ideal of simplicity which 
we all have in mind. To attain this ideal and to realise this line, it is very 
important to guard ourselves against another line which might also begin 
to crop up: the line of simplificationism. ‘This tendency is to some 
extent already present in the cinema, which a few already wish to expound 
in this way, that things should be shot simply and, in the last resort, it 
does not matter how. This is terrible, for we all know that the crux is 
not in shooting ornately and prettily (photography becomes ornate and 
pretty-pretty when the author knows neither what he wants to take nor 
how he must take what he wants). 

The essence is in shooting expressively. We must travel toward the 


ultimate-expressive and ultimate-effective form and use the limit of 
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simple and economic form that expresses what we need. These questions, 
however, can successfully be approached only by means of very serious 
analytical work and by means of very serious knowledge of the inward 
nature of artistic form. Hence we must proceed not by the path of mech- 
anical simplification of the task, but by the path of planned analytical 
discovery of the secret of the nature itself of affective form. 

I have sought here to show the direction in which I am now working 
on these questions, and I think this is the right road of investigation. 
If we now look back at the intellectual cinema, we shall see that the 
intellectual cinema did one service, in spite of its self-reductio ad ab- 
surdum when it laid claim to exhaustive style and exhaustive content. 

This theory fell into the error of letting us have not a unity of form 
and content, but a coincidental identity of them, because in unity it is 
complicated to follow exactly how an effective materialisation of ideas is 
built. But when these things became “ telescoped ’”’ into “ one,” then 
was discovered the march of inner thinking as the basic law of construction 
of form and composition. Now we can use the laws thus discovered already 
not along the line of ‘‘ intellectual constructions,” but along the line of 
completely fulfilled constructions, both from subject and image view- 
points, since we already know some “ secrets ”’ and fundamental laws of 
construction of form in general. 

From what | have elucidated along the lines of the past and along the 
lines on which I am now working, one more qualitative difference appears : 

It is this, that when in our various “‘ schools ”’ we proclaimed the para- 
mount importance of montage, or of the intellectual cinema, or of docu- 
mentalism or some such other battle programme, it bore primarily the 
character of a tendency. What I am now trying briefly to expound about 
what I am now working on has an entirely different character. It bears a 
character not specifically tendencious (as futurism, expressionism or any 
other “ programme ’’)—but delves into the question of the nature of things 
and here questions are already not concerned with the line of some given 
stylisation, but with the line of search for a general method and mode 
for the problem of form, equally essential and fit for any genre of con- 
struction within our embracing style of socialist realism. The questions 
of tendency interest begin to grow over into a deepened interest in the 
whole culture itself of the field in which we work, i.e. the tendencious 
line here takes a turn towards the research-academic line. I have ex- 
perienced this not merely creatively, but also biographically: at the 
moment at which I began to interest myself in these basic problems of 
the culture of form and the culture of cinema, I found myself in life 
not on production, but engaged in creation of the academy of cinemato- 
graphy, the road to which has been laid down by my three years’ work in 
the All-Union State Institute of Cinematography, and which is only now 
developing. Moreover, it is of interest that the phenomenon noted above 
is not at all isolated, this quality is not at all exclusively characteristic 
of our cinematography. We can perceive a whole series of theoretical 
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and tendencious routes ceasing to exist as original “ currents,” and 
beginning by way of transmutation and gradual change to be included 
into questions of methodology and science. 

It is possible to point to such an example in the teaching of Marr, and 
the fact that his teaching, which was formerly a “ japhetic ” tendency in 
the science of languages, has now been revised from the viewpoint of 
Marxism and entered practice no longer as a tendency but as a generalised 
method in the study of languages and thinking. It is not by chance that 
on almost all fronts around us there are now being born academies ; it is 
not by chance that disputes in the line of architecture are no longer a matter 
of rival tendencies (Corbusier or Zheltovski) ; discussion proceeds no 
longer about this question, but controversy is about the synthesis of 
“the three arts,’ the deepening of research, the nature itself of the 
phenomenon of architecture. 

I think that in our cinematography something very similar is now 
occurring. For, at the present stage, we craftsmen have no differences of 
principle and disputes about a whole series of programme postulates 
such as we had in the past. There are of course, individual shades of 
opinion within the comprehensive conception of the single style: Socialist 
Realism. 

And this is in no way a sign of moribundity, as might appear to some— 
“unless they fight, they’re stiffs,”’—quite the contrary. Precisely here, and 
precisely in this I find the greatest and most interesting sign of the times. 

I think that now, with the approach of the sixteenth year of our cinemato- 
graphy, we are entering a special period. ‘These signs, to be traced to-day 
also in the parallel arts as well as being found in the cinema, are harbingers 
of the news that Soviet cinematography, after many periods of divergence 
of opinion and argument, is entering into its classical period, because the 
characteristics of its interests, the particular approach to its series of 
problems, this hunger for synthesis, this postulation of and demand for 
complete harmony of all the elements from the subject matter to compo- 
sition within the frame, this demand for fullness of quality and all the 
features on which our cinematography has set its heart—these are the 

igns of highest flowering of an art. 

oe ee that we ee now on the threshold of the most remarkable 
period of classicism in our cinematography, the best period in the highest 
sense of the word. Not to participate creatively in such a period is no 
longer possible. And if for the last three years I have been completely 
engrossed in scientific-investigatory and pedagogical work (a side of 
which is very briefly related above), then now I undertake simultaneously 
once again to embark upon production—of the film Bezhin Meadow, 
about which in more detail another time. 
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A FRESH START FOR THE CINEMA 


By ROBERT HERRING 


(From a lecture delivered to the United Arts Society at the 
Courtauld Institute). 


N the minds of a great many people, the cinema is identified with 

a close-up, fifty times larger than life, of a frightening female known 

as the film star. We are informed regularly, week after week, that 

she is an actress not only bigger but better than Bernhardt, and we 
wonder how this can be, since her expression, if she has one, is more 
suggestive of sleep-walking than of sentiment. She has improbable hair 
and she wears unsuitable though immaculate gowns. Her eyebrows are 
shaved off and her eyelashes are glued on. She has clearly no relation 
to life . . . , but she symbolises the cinema. 

That is unfortunate. It is also unfair. We are so obsessed by this brittle 
gilt goddess that we think the impoverished dramas in which she appears 
are the whole of the cinema. But, that is much the same as regarding 
literature as consisting entirely of fiction. We would feel starved if there 
were no poetry, no philosophy, no travel, no educational or scientific 
writing. But we are starving ourselves when we regard the play-film, 
the dramatic picture, as the most important, because it is the most prolific 
branch of the cinema. There is poetry, there is philosophy, there are 
research and religion in the cinema. There are works of historical interest 
and scientific value. But we do not know where to find them. We take 
what is given us—though we do not take everything that is given us by 
publishers or bookshops. We plough through advertisements and scan 
shelves till we find what we want. But we do not take the trouble to 
find what we want in the cinema and often so we do not know it is there. 

It is no use blaming the industry for that. The industry is too much 
blamed. The surprising thing is not that most pictures are bad, but that 
a few are good. The industry has had a great many hard things said 
about it and with most of them it.is impossible not to agree. But if the 
artists had been a little more awake when it was discovered, the cinema 
would never have become the primarily commercial concern which it is 
to-day. The cinema is a marvellous invention which bridges time and 
destroys space. It is an almost unlimited means of expression. But it has 
become limited to the expression of the tawdriest themes because at the 
time of its invention the men of vision, the poets, the painters, the patrons 
did not see its possibilities. The only men who did were the business men, 
ae wes they saw were possibilities of profit. They cannot be blamed 
or that. 

_ Nor can they be blamed for finding most profitable the bad taste which 
is all that most people possess. They did not invent that bad taste. Many 
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critics of the cinema talk as if there had never been bad taste before 
films, just as some magistrates imply that there was no crime before 
the cinema. But the bad taste had existed before and had been satisfied 
by penny dreadfuls instead of thrillers, by matinée idols and Gibson 
girls instead of film stars. The taste which mobbed Lily Langtry in the 
Park now mobs film stars at Paddington. The type of prettiness now 
called “a film face ”’ was once known as “ chocolate-box.”” The men who 
developed the cinema merely catered to bad taste as did bad writers, 
painters and composers. They saw that films could reach a vaster public 
than had ever before been reached by entertainment. To make pictures 
pay, they had to provide the kind of picture which would appeal immedi- 
ately to the majority. Now, the majority is suspicious of anything new. 
It takes time to appreciate. And the majority have not got time. They 
have to begin work next morning. They can only be immediately in- 
terested by something that is familiar without being stale, and that is 
what the early producers gave them. They produced something that 
looked new, but was really, in essentials, quite old. They did it thirty 
years later, wasting the resources of sound on exactly the same kind of 
claptrap drama which had made films fail when they were silent. They 
will do it again with colour. In fact, they are doing it with colour. They 
are doing it to revive interest in films, to keep that interest going, to 
give the cinema a fresh start and why they have to do this is because it 
never had the right one. 

That is because films were not looked on as pictures but as photo- 
graphs. In the days when the cinema came into being, photography was 
not thought of as an end in itself but simply as a means of recording 
something else. The pioneers thought that the best screen entertainment 
would therefore be photographs of other entertainments, already familiar. 
Such as plays. The first long films, like the latest long films, were photo- 
graphs of plays. They did nothing new, they made no experiments. One 
of the very first films startled an audience because a train appeared to 
be coming at them. But the early producers did not explore this power 
of frightening, of affecting an audience. When they made long films, 
they photographed a performance of the Comédie Francaise and a 
performance of the Oberammergau Passion Play. In other words, they were 
content to- repeat a representation already successful in another form. 
And they have gone on doing that. The long films, by which most people 
judge the cinema, have by an overwhelming majority, gone on giving 
what can in essentials be just as well given in other forms. And it is 
worth noticing that along with the Oberammergau film, a fake one was 
made. It did not want to be thought a film, but merely a photograph of 
the play. And from this fake, may be traced the studio production and 
the view-point which misguides it. 

It misguides because before these first long films were made, the 
moving-picture camera had already been made to do the two things 
proper to it. They are differing but authentic achievements. In 1897, 
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the Corbett-Fitzsimmons boxing match was recorded. That sounds a 
very simple thing to do. It is more or less what cameras are always doing. 
But it was the first time the moving picture camera had done it and it 
meant not only the birth of the news reel, but the establishment of the 
principle which made news-reels possible. The discovery that the camera 
could go out and face reality, instead of having isolated bits of simulated 
reality placed before it, in the shape of plays and playlets. 

The second thing that happened that year was that a Frenchman 
called Meliés made a film of a journey to the moon. It wasn’t a real 
journey and he did not try to make it look like a real journey ;_ that was 
the point of his film. He did not make it lifelike. He simply let it put 
forth his idea of something which had never happened save in his own 
mind. If you prefer it, he used the camera to create fantasy. In short, 
within ten years of Freise Green taking out the first patent for a moving 
picture camera, the cinema had chronicled an imaginary event and 
recorded a real one. It had found its two functions. It has lost sight of 
them ever since because men have tried to combine these functions. 
They have developed the cinema in a waste land between them, daring 
neither to let imagination have full play nor to let reality speak for itself. 
They have made fantasy humdrum and reality fantastic. And because of 
this initial error, they have had to go on trying to make films lifelike. 

It should be obvious that films can either interpret a dream world or 
chronicle the actual. The one thing they should not try to do is to present 
a lifelike fiction. That is, however, the one thing they have been made 
to do most often and because they are neither creations of the mind nor 
records of events, audiences are aware of it. They may not know why, 
but they are. The average full-length picture is true neither to their 
imagination nor to their experience. Therefore after a time it ceases to 
satisfy. So something has to be done. And what is done, is to repeat the 
initial error and add, first of all, sound, to make the photographs more 
realistic, and then colour to make the talking photographs more plausible. 

Colour has crept into the cinema during the last year. You saw it in 
the last reels of ‘‘ ' The House of Rothschild’ and “‘ Kid Millions.” It 
is to be seen all through “ Becky Flat.” One of the news-reels included 
coloured shots of the Jubilee processions, and Mickey Mouse has kicked 
over his black and white traces to join the pink pigs and green grass- 
hopper. This is only the beginning, the first wave of the flood which will 
later break over us. Even English studios are considering which systems 
to use; Technicolor is about to open an English laboratory. Critics 
are constantly being summoned to shows, wherein the advance of colour 
is proved by the fact that apples look less like oranges and more like 
tomatoes. It is no use arguing that we do not need colour. It has yet to 
be proved that we needed sound. Sound gave us a lot but took a lot 
away. Colour will do the same. But both are inevitable because they 


give films a fresh start, which will be only another false one unless we 
learn our lesson. 
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_ The past history of the film industry gives us no reason to hope that 
it will be any wiser in its use of tints than it has been of talent. Studios 
by making colour versions of the gaudy novelettes which they have done 
in monochrome, will thus add to the screen a new horror, that of 
the Christmas-annual plate. The cinema, which for long has reproduced 
the worst elements of the theatre, will now be able to rival also the more 
depressing kind of picture gallery. We shall have Leighton gladiators in 
gilt armour sweltering in those tropical sunsets beloved of the pavement 
artist. And producers, already able to commit callow crimes against 
history, will be able to enjoy orgies of misrepresentation of Scottish 
tartans and the colour of Queen Elizabeth’s best wig (which was actually 
green). For such reasons, colour is to be feared. Not for itself, but for 
the old old reasons of ignorance on the part of the producer and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the audience. 

_ But to set against these threats we have already the silver and blue 
in a scene of “ La Cucaracha,” the rich tints of Gasparcolor and Len 
Lye’s two colour-abstracts, and many of Disney’s dreams. These are 
short films and I now come to the point at which you and I, the audience, 
can make the start which will put films, if not on their feet, at least 
tottering towards the right path. It is only by paying due regard to the 
short film that we can realise the full possibilities of the cinema, possi- 
bilities which the feature pictures do so little to fulfil. 

When sound was added to the screen, the thing talkies did was not 
to revive waning interest in the long films, but to increase it in the short. 
Sound so increased the attraction of news-reels that news-reel theatres 
became a definite feature in screen-entertainment. People flock into news- 
theatres because they can see and hear what was yesterday’s event and 
may perhaps be to-morrow’s history. Sound made it possible to run 
complete programmes of Disney pictures. 

Few had noticed Walt Disney before sound, yet he had made eighty- 
six cartoon pictures in Hollywood before sound brought fame to Mickey. 
He had made Silly Symphonies before he coloured them. One was 
““ Monkey Melodies.” Another, “Arctic Antics” (a forerunner to 
“Peculiar Penguins ”). I doubt if they are remembered. The difference 
that colour has made is reflected not only in that, but in the fact that 
the industry now decides that colour is what must give the films their 
new start. Disney has used it for two years. When Dr. Kalmuz introduced 
his improved three-colour Technicolor, none of the big companies would 
look at it. Disney took it up, and shrewdly contracted for a two-year 
monopoly, which is just ending. We are now used to colour and are 
prepared for more. That is the influence exerted by an individual on an 
industrial art in which we are told individuals do not count. If one man 
can do that, working in short films, it is clearly time more attention were 
paid to short films. at an 

Disney has had this influence because he followed his own inspiration. 
The only people who can do that unhampered in the cinema are those 
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willing to make shorts. Disney reached Hollywood with eight pounds. 
He sold his first film at the rate of one and sixpence a foot. To-day a 
Mickey Mouse picture costs five pounds a foot to produce. Not because of 
high salaries, but because of experiments. Mickey now appears in close- 
up, in long shot, he recedes, and approaches, goes up and down hills 
and dwindles from sight and does many things he never did before. 
At first, he was one size and he moved in one way. Disney has increased 
his vocabulary. He would not have been able to do that, whilst preserving 
his own outlook and honesty, if he had gone straight into features. He 
had no high-paid stars, he had nothing but his own idea—of a mouse 
which never existed, which was not real enough to be photographed 
but had first to be drawn, then cut out, and then animated. But Disney 
had his idea and working in short films -he was free to develop it. He 
could get enough money to make a short film. If he had tried to make 
Mickey at first a full-length feature star, his idea would have had to 
conform with the ideas of all those concerned in furnishing the money 
for the bigger film. He could make short cartoons on his own and why 
they are important is not because of their humour, which is often poor, 
or their poetry, which is often home-spun, but because he eschewed 
realism for fantasy. He could create and experiment, and that you can 
do best in short films. 

It is in them that experiments have always been made. Short slapstick 
comedies first made a war-wearied world see beyond Charlie the tramp, 
Mr. Chaplin the artist. It was in shorts that Garbo herself began—as a 
comedian. And it is in shorts that may be found to-day all the variety 
and activity and devotion which is evident everywhere else in the world 
save in the epicene epics of the screen’s Latin lovers. 

There are the silhouettes of Reiniger, the puppets of Starevitch, the 
abstract designs of Fischinger, Richter and Lye. You can hear Pfenninger 
draw sounds that have not previously been heard or watch the colours 
produced by Jens, who paints direct on to film. Whilst Hitchcock seems 
the only director who can put England into studio-films, there is rich 
choice among the shorts—whether you choose pure documentary, such 
as ““So This Is Lancashire,” ‘‘ Droitwich,” Evelyn Spice’s ‘“‘ Weather 
Forecast ” and Marion Grierson’s film of English cathedrals, “‘ For All 
Eternity ”’ or the films with message, such as Rotha’s ‘“‘ Shipyard ” and 
“ The Face of Britain” or Dallas Bower’s picture showing the evolution 
of transport, in which he stresses that the recent strides in metallurgical 
development were made possible by the needs of the war. You can watch 
everyday life in the G.P.O. shorts, “ Air Mail” and “ Six Thirty Col- 
lection,”’ and mix instruction with visual pleasure in ‘“‘ The Wheatlands 
of East Anglia,’ There is the world of the “ Secrets of Nature,” that 
world where you may hold infinity in the palm of your hand and see 
heaven in a wild flower. These films will show you the lovely formation 
of camphor crystals, the growth of a cyclamen, many times magnified, 
many times speeded-up. You may see a bee’s eye or learn how a frog 
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appears to those in the water beneath him—things of which human 
beings had no idea until the films were made. To you and to me, the 
tufts which make up moss are minute. Yet I have seen the screen com- 
pletely covered with a picture of the cells in one single blade from one 
of those tiny tufts. I have seen a fly walk across food and seen the mould 
that grows in its footsteps flourish like fern . . . very beautifully. There 
are other films like them. 

There are films of exploration, of animal life (with no faking). I need 
hardly mention Professor Julian Huxley’s picture of the life of gannets. 
It left an unforgettable scene of an island, looking quite white from the 
air, as if covered with snow or wild flowers. As the plane neared, you 
saw that the island was alive with movement and that the covering was 
a thousand birds’ wings. 

Human life is not excluded from shorts. I have seen life in the Faroes 
and followed a day in a Trappist monastery. I have watched the rescue 
of men from an ice-floe by the “‘ Chelyuskin,”’ and, through the courtesy 
of M. Maisky, the attempt of the Russian balloonists to enter the strato- 
sphere. There are the ‘“‘ Three Minute Films,’”’ made in France. In that 
space of time they inform you vividly of such things as the mysteries of 
astronomy, of the map of Europe or the Pacific problem. There are 
housing films, scientific films (of which ‘‘ The Ameba” is the most 
striking) and of all the medical shorts, there stands out the record by 
Professor Winifred Cullis of a dead heart being made to beat. 

With these, and hundreds both like and different from them, it is 
absurd to think, as do so many, that the film-stars’ stupendous second- 
hand dramas are the whole work of the cinema. And when the producers 
are about to give another false start to films by making them more life- 
like with colour, it is time that audiences made at least the right approach 
by paying due regard to the shorts. Without them, it is impossible to 
appreciate what are the functions, and fundamentals of cinema. If 
audiences are unwilling to find out what is done, what waits to be seen, 
they have only themselves to blame and, in tilting at talkies, are betraying 
an ignorance greater than that of those they condemn. The audiences 
too must make a fresh start, find out what is there and learn that one 
crystal of camphor is as exciting in close-up as Joan Crawford. Having 
done that, they will find that the qualities of whose absence in the cinema 
they complain are present in short films—truth and beauty, fact and 


imagination. 
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ON SOUND 


By JACK ELLIT 


HE production of controlled sounds (by other means than 
musical instruments) is being further developed. 
Sound apart from music and dialogue was in the past regarded 
as something so obvious and subordinate, that there appeared 
to be little chance of it developing. It was only used for ignominious 
“ off-stage effects.” More respect and discrimination in the use of sound 
is occasionally seen in sound-films, and such signs lead us to believe 
that sound will eventually function as an extremely subtle and integral 
part of the continuity. 

Experiments have been carried out in the production of electro- 
acoustic sound with such instruments as Junkovsky’s “‘ Vibraphone,” 
Jorg Mager’s ‘‘ Colour Organ,” Theremin’s “ Ether Music,” 'Trautwein’s 
‘“'Trautonium,” etc., on which some entirely new sounds have been 
produced. If it were possible to absorb the best of these into the present 
orchestral ensemble, the range of symphonic colour would be increased 
enormously. As most of these electrical musical instruments are still 
very specialized, it may be more opportune to review some possibilities 
of sound with which everyone is now conversant—viz., recorded sound. 

The possibilities for experiment with recorded sound are as unlimited 
as are the possible varieties of experiments with mechanical contrivances. 
Not only can one record anything which may be produced by acoustic 
or electro-acoustic means, but all world sounds of interest now come 


within a sphere of creative control which may be termed Sound- 
Construction. 


SOUND-CONSTRUCTION 


In speaking of form in sound we mean a construction of selected sound 
colours used irrespectively of any of those laws and dogmas of harmonic 
and melodic progression which have until recently been inherent in all 
forms of music. The ear can accept or reject a progression of various 
sounds without reference to preconceived laws. This can be disputed 
only by those who have restricted their powers of hearing with tight- 
laced musical values. 

Music is known to belong to various regions and periods, each with 
its prevailing customs, styles and musical instruments which must of 
necessity influence the contemporary composers. Therefore we may say 
that music is ethnological and dated. In this sense the new sounds, which 
are to be manufactured by the new methods of control, will belong less 
to time and place than does music. In nature sounds we find an approach 
to absolute and eternal reality. If these varied aspects of sound are 
sufficiently clear to us, we can then be more unbiassed when considering 
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certain directions which are now distinguishable in much modern music, 


and will not be surprised by future developments which may arise in 
the use of abstract sound. 


ABSTRACT SOUND 


The word “abstract” is here used in its common sense of “ non- 
representational.’’ Practically all music until now has been representa- 
tional, that is, it has been in some way personal. An approach towards 
non-representational music has been made occasionally by certain modern 
and classical composers, who have attempted to find some aggregate of 
abstract sound qualities and mould them into aesthetic form. In their 
search for eternals the results of the modern composers have been some- 
thing which cannot be classified as sound or music. For the means at 
their disposal were only meant to be used for the orthodox expression 
of a musical thought. The strings, wood-wind, brass and percussion 
which are used in European orchestras are only a few components in the 
gamut of world sounds. And the ensemble of colour, however experi- 
mental or futurist it may be, is limited to the choice of these few 
components. It is therefore apparent that those who are experimentally 
inclined towards sound should now leave the old musical means of 
expression, and get hold of newer means which will allow fuller develop- 
ment and realization to their restricted urge. 

Sound-Construction should not be regarded as something which will 
create an aesthetic revolution, although any progress in this direction 
will certainly mean the razing of many boundaries which now hedge in 
even the broadest and most advanced concepts. But only thus can sound 
evolve. For the evolution of sound and the beauties which can be expressed 
in terms of sound must no longer be confused with what we call music. 
Music is essentially the expression of an inner song. The song might be 
short and simple or long and complex. Once the personal sense of song 
is submerged or replaced by a desire for something more abstract and 
non-associative, it is then time to think and hear in terms of sound. 
Here, the justifiable laws of melodic and harmonic progression which 
belong to music are no longer violated, for the approach to both will 
be then by entirely different paths. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Some sense of form, arrangement, variety and balance of contrast is 
innate in everyone and expresses itself in anything of human interest. 
When good recording apparatus is easily acquired, many people will 
record simple and everyday sounds which give them pleasure. The next 
step would be to mould these sound-snaps into formal continuity. Such 
sound-construction as this can have no more pretension or esoteric 
meaning than may be found in the energy expended on arranging some 
flowers in a vase. But these simple forms made from a collection of 
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interesting sounds would be richer in pure elemental values (unspecialized 
interest) and of more abstract purity than anything which we have so 
far derived from our knowledge, theories and philosophical formulae 
of music. 

Beauty in terms of sound-colours is not necessarily confined to 
orchestras, pianos, etc., and musical forms are only the chrysales from 
which more beautifully conceived forms will eventually burst forth in 
complete freedom and independence. 

We can thus anticipate a line of development in sound-construction 
which will create its own aesthetic. Also, the creation of new and 
imaginative sound forms will undoubtedly encourage many changes and 
restatements in all art and entertainment where music, dialogue or sound 
is necessary to the continuity. 
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REVIEWS OF RELEASES 


HE INFORMER (Radio. Capitol. Directed by John Ford, from the 

novel by Liam O'Flaherty). It seems improbable that a really bad picture 

could be made of this novel. Once it was filmed at Elstree, always a 

test, by a German director. Those were the days when talkies were half- 
talkies, and Lya da Putti was the star. Even so, Alfred Robison expressed something 
of the quality of O’Flaherty’s book. Now it has been made, by John Ford, in Holly- 
wood, mainly with a cast from this side of the Atlantic. Again, a film out of the 
ordinary has resulted. By that, I do not mean a masterpiece, but simply a film one 
might go in to, seeking entertainment, and find active interest as well. 

O’Flaherty has, indeed, so bound up the inner conflict of his hero with the action 
that it is impossible even for a commercial studio to dissociate the two. Thus, it 
seems to me, we do get, in any film of The Informer, a size and seriousness which 
helps. This Hollywood version fails to differentiate between Irishmen fighting, 
dying and living for principles and gangsters aggressive only for gain. John Ford, 
also, to show he is aware of the gravity of his theme, spoils its exposition with cheap 
symbolism of the man who is informed on. One would have preferred more attention 
to such details, which should be irrelevant, as the clean and well-fed appearance of 
one supposed to be hunted ; and of the kind of pound note bartered so promiscu- 
ously. It should also be recognised that Una O’Connor is not an actress but (vide 
The Invisible Man) a turn. But despite the flaws, this film has a masculinity which, 
though domesticated, is a relief. And it links on. 


DAS MAEDCHEN JOHANNA. (Ufa. Curzon. Directed by Gustav Ucicky. Story 
by Gerhard Menzel. Camera, Guenther Krampf. Music, Peter Kreuder). There is 
a different spirit about this German film. The answer, or query, is how many sides 
can a square have without being a pentagon. Joan, as presented in this film, may 
have been a saint, may have been inspired. The picture does not categorically deny 
it. But the Dauphin takes no risks and uses her as a political puppet. This German- 
French dauphin is far ahead of his time. His counsellors are self-seeking, almost 
Ugly Sisters, which of course explains much in modern Germany’s in-look and 
makes Joan a Prince Charming. So far, much better. Neither the nobles nor common 
people will listen to Charles, who (in furs) seeks only the good of his country. But 
both will listen to Joan, who comes, wide-eyed and post-Bergner, to worship her 
earthly prince. Charles therefore sees that he can use her as a mouthpiece by playing 
upon his subjects’ superstition. Through Joan, he defeats the English. Through 
her, he is crowned at Reims. And through her death, which he does nothing to 
prevent, he is able to establish her, as a saint, in the opinion of the people who had 
come to see her, living, as a witch. 4 
However much one may disagree with this materialist interpretation, it is by no 
means entirely unpleasant to have one’s idea of (what is the right) Joan freed from 
romanticism, pseudo-simplicity and poetising anent breezes on the Loire. Joan here 
is a baffled, by no means “ bright,” girl, doing her best for her country without 
the least idea how that will be used. She is thus the perfect patriot and Angela 
Salloker, by seeming perpetually surprised that the title-rdle is not the chief part, 
plays her well. Gustav Grundgens is taut, cerebral and a perfectly of the period 
Charles VII. The whole film is, indeed, of the period; with a good feeling for 
armour and none of that parvenu lighting which Korda would have given to the 
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Middle Ages. There is much implication that the Dauphin is a leader in advance 
of his time. But it may be suspected that there is less stringency, or perhaps a little 
more evasion, in the German studios. How else would the final message of the film 
be that Joan, the girl of the people, who is hailed and followed by the people, is 
nothing but a figure-head for folk not of the people ? 


DANTE’S INFERNO. (Fox. Capitol. Produced by Sol. M. Wurtzel. Directed by 
Harry Lachmann. Screen play by Philip Klein and Robert M. Yost. Camera, Rudolf 
Mate (who photographed Dreyer’s Foan of Arc). Sound, George Leverett. Art 
Direction, Duncan Cramer and Davis S. Hall. Allegorical scenes executed by Fred 
M. Sersen, Ralph Hammeras, Louis J. White, Willy Pogany. Gowns, Royer. Dance 
Inferno staged by Sammy Lee. Musical Director, Samuel Haylin, Cast of 4,000 
includes Spencer Tracy, Claire Trevor, Henry B. Walthall, Alan Dinehart, etc. 
500 architects and carpenters, 250 electricians). That’s hell, that was. 


EPISODE. (Reisch Productions. Academy. Scenario and direction, Walter Reisch. 
Camera, Henry Stradling. Art Direction, Karl Stepanek and Franz Meschkan. 
Music, Willi Schmidt-Gentner. English Titles, J. M. Harvey). A side-issue tale 
of post-war Vienna ; in terms of an art-collector and, believe it or not, an art- 
student. That kind of thing happens, though whether it’s the cause or effect of 
Inflation, I don’t know. Largely because I’m hazy about Deflation, aren’t we all ? 
But if it’s what I think it is, why can’t someone else say Wessely’s the European 
Janet Gaynor ? Meaning that Gaynor in Europe would have to have some kind of 
nous, nuance and nerve as opposed. to cheek. Granted those things, what else has 
Wessely got ? And isn’t that enough, anyhow ? Shirley Temple’s got on fine with 
just those. She can wear false teeth now, as well. 


TURN OF THE TIDE. (British National. Capitol. Story by Leo Walmsley. 
Directed by Norman Walker). It must be said modestly, but loudly, that this is a 
creditable first film for a British company. It might be said the more loudly because, 
without any rudeness to that firm, it is sad that it should be. All they have done is 
to film a story in the right setting. Gaumont-what-not set out to do that long ago with 
a flourish, Korda’s been nothing but a fan-fare. So we greet with hyberboles that 
might have done justice to the first night of Hamlet, a talkie which does no more 
than tell a tale in the settings that tale demands. English actors grapple gallantly 
with the Yorkshire accent and no one notices that it is quite O.K. for them to misfire 
whilst American players get hauled over the coals if they don’t reproduce every 
inflection of English dialect. Joan Maude uses her shawl in a way that suggests 
she’ll be very very English when she meets a Spanish scenario, but by and large, the 
script lives in terms of sea and stone and sky, and the people belong, and this jane 
a documentary, but a fictional film untheatrically done. Credit the makers, but don’t 
imagine it’s a Song of Lenin, or even an Eden Elegy. It’s simply the best that has 
been done lately by our commercial cinema. 


THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK. (Gaumont. 

Directed by Berthold Viertel. Adapted (badly) from the me by aceeNe’s rae 
Camera, Curt Courant). It belongs, of course, to Charley’s Aunt. She should have 
come skipping in, a musical Magdalen, and that might have made Veidt less back- 
ward, since he’d have liked to have been her, too. Or at least, in the time to which 
this picture belongs. Nevertheless, I think it was unfairly treated. It fails in aims 
of which it’s not cognisant. But it sets out to do something more definite and difficult 
than, say, that hormonised hors d’oeuvre, The Thirty Nine Steps, or the fantastically 
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unpsychic Clairvoyant. A morality play, of an era which made both vice and virtue 
a limelit whimsy, it at least has the courage of its inhibitions. The chief interest 
being Veidt, it is a pity that his make-up is Tussaudian and his hair brushed to 
resemble a wig. But, as usual, it is evident he enjoys himself thoroughly, playing 
Santa Claus to us for whom the first rule must be that we don’t believe in Christmas. 
Indeed, the chief thrill of the film is, again as usual, whether he’ll drink the blood 
of those he seems to lay beatific hands on. But that, I speak metaphorically, is Santa 
Claus all over. It is to be regretted that Gaumont have de-galvanised him so much, 
but he remains, as the cameraman tries to make us believe he’s become, physically 
striking and he speaks the English language more insinuatingly than ever before. 
Beatrix Lehmann in a fool-proof part has been overpraised, by way of readjusting 
the fact that in any other country she would by now be a star. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (Warner Brothers. Adelphi. Directed by 
Max Reinhardt and William Dieterle. Dialogue and plot, William Shakespeare. 
Screen play, Charles Kenyon and Mary McCall, Jr.. Camera, Hal Mohr. Choreo- 
graphy, Bronislava Nijinska and Nini Theilade. Cosmetician, Percy Westmore). 
It is no use pretending that Hollywood has done anything but exceed our worst 
fears with this picture. They said: “ screen history will be definitely written with 
this production . . . It will be the most outstanding example of screen-art ever 
filmed. But even further, it will be absolutely marvellous entertainment.” It is none 
of those things. It is simply something which Hollywood could have done quite as 
revoltingly without Reinhardt. 

Two facts emerge. No attempt was made to dress the play to period. One was 
able to notice that the Elizabethan habit of mingling contemporary with classical 
costume sorted well with Shakespeare’s always un-period imagery. The wood also 
followed no set plan. Trees of every climate, season and country formed an illogical 
background which might have lent point had it been allowed to change in an ideo- 
logical manner. The other pleasure was the happy combination of American voice 
with Elizabethan speech. This was especially noticeable with the hempen homespuns, 
who redeemed each scene in which they appeared. 

But they, like the rest, had to come to the wood, and that wood was like nothing 
so much as Burnham Beeches inhabited by a pantomime chorus having an open- 
air rehearsal. Oberon, apparently photographed through a sequined gauze veil, is 
presented as a Demon King whose head has been trying conclusions with a rat- 
trap. Titania, dressed in Liberty fringe, with a Lorelei wig, behaves like an under- 
animated cartoon princess, all jerks and grimaces. Puck himself is a miniature Tarzan, 
complete with a cry which makes one expect Our Gang to descend from the branches. 
Pease-blossom, Mustardseed, etc., look like prize-winners at an economical childs’ 
fancy-dress party. Bevies of little girls with long wigs and buxom young women 
with hair down, represent immortals but look like waifs, and as either may be 
imagined as the sort of thing that would haunt Sir James Barrie in a nightmare. 
The unbelievable happens when the fairy-in-chief fills out the footage with a dance 
in which she is carried off into the sky, dwindling till she becomes a star. But by 
that time it scarcely matters what happens, because the most surprising has already 
become evident ; the opportunities of the cinema have been so mis-used as to make 
the play clumsier, more drawn-out and more boring than on the stage. Fly 

There should, of course, have been no need for theatrical trappings whose illusion 
is turned into tawdriness by the camera. Instead, we should have been left in doubt 
as to whether the fairies were shadows, glints of light upon leaves, upon water, 
dragonflies or drifting dandelion-balls. This would have been the true translation— 
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not blundering attempts to materialise descriptive speeches Shakespeare wrote 
because his theatre could not represent night or forest. The cinema can create 
magic. It has expressed midsummer nights, haunted woods and sky’s spell. But not 
in this film. Reinhardt never turned to the cinema when the German screen was 
rich in magic. He appears now to see in it only the means of repeating his stage- 
practice. That has for long been old-fashioned. But one is sorry that a man who 
did at one time loosen theatrical technique should now be associated with such a 
colossal show-up of ignorance, dullness and commonplace vulgarity which has put 
him in the position of attempting to direct Twelfth Night with Marion Davies. 


ANNA KARENINA. (M-G-M. Empire. Directed by Clarence Brown. Created by 
Garbo. From the novel of Tolstoi. Dialogue, S. N. Behrman). She could be Olivia. 
I mean, Garbo. She could also, witness Christina, be Viola, as well as rack us in 
The Dark Angel or be ribald in Barbary Coast. I mean, she’s an actress, and since 
even the dullards are beginning to admit that, there seems little else to say of this 
film, except that Garbo does in it what she has never quite done before—steps to 
one side of herself. I do not mean out of herself. But before she has always been in 
front of herself. Her Anna is now a creation, not a reflection. Monotony, as always, 
is present, because her work is always a recounting of experience. Her actions are 
weighed, her impulses recognised—but responded to. It may be that this putting 
of everything into the past tense, so that you feel she foresees the end, is why this 
performance seems her most mature. Because Anna Karenina can, to-day, be done 
in no other way. It is certain that never before has she been so shaded, so various, 
so radiant with deep illumination, and when you have drawn succour from five 
scenes especially—her dancing, her reading in the train, the return in a carriage, 
a quarrel with her lover and a farewell to her son—you may notice the difference 
in responses elicited from Maureen O’Sullivan and the boy Freddie Bartholomew, 
with those of Frederic March and May Robson, and decide what you will about 
the acting capacities of those players. 


THREE SONGS OF LENIN. (Mejrabpom. Film Society. Planned and directed 
by Dziga Vertov, assisted by Elizaveta Svilova. Camera, Dmitri Surensky, Mark 
Magidson, Benjamin Monastirsky. Sound recording, Piotr Shtro. Music, Iuri 
Shaporin. Conducting, David Blok). A good title describes a good film. The second 
song is the most difficult for English audiences because, being long, it allows most 
of them time to admit that they think it is morbid to worship the dead. It is easier 
to respect work than remains. To flash, therefore, from Lenin’s corpse to awakening 
faces of worshippers does not penetrate bourgeoisie. At the same time, sharing this 
repulsion at what seemed to me retrogression, I realised that the faces were awaken- 
ing because of the experience ; the shots affected me enough to resent Lenin being 
dead and so I was all ready for the refrain of the third song, ‘“‘ If only Lenin could 
see our country now.” Vertov I had never before admitted. But with this film, he 
creates. What were tricks is now triumph. Here is richness of imagery and resilience 
of thought sufficient to please both lovers of Thomas Browne and admirers of Day 
Lewis. The film is choral, a superb rallying of every power of the cinema to one 
overwhelmingly simple effect. Shaporin’s music is magnificent. I gather many of 
the audience were deafened. That must be because they wanted to be. I heard with 
starved ears. I leant forward, to be part of the synthetising sound. With this film, 
illustrating as only film can the work and inspiration of Lenin, the Soviet cinema 
kangaroos forward to the point we awaited. The Film Society helped us, in these 
dark days, by showing a picture of effort, triumph and encouragement. The old 
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world seemed very old, watching these pictures of people who had reason, as well 
as time, to look forward. I congratulate the society for presenting, on October 27th, 
a programme in which the mainspring of man’s activity—joyous believing effort—was 
so admirably represented. 


COLOUR FILMS 


KALEIDOSCOPE. (Painted and designed by Len Lye. Synchronised and charted 
by Jack Ellit. Colour, Spicer). Lye has followed his Colour Box with a picture for 
Churchman’s Cigarettes. The company is to be congratulated on its vision. The 
new film is designed to a biguine, as before, but the synchronisation seems on the 
beat and not on the melody, which is an improvement. The designs are also more 
complex. I liked particularly a shape I can only call a spider, which rolled and 
sheered off from other spiders. Especially successful were the broad bands of colour 
at the slow movements, and the dark explosions at the crises of biguine. Kaleidoscope 
is an excellent successor to Colour Box and it shows that Lye is penetrating deeper 
and deeper into that world to which he is the first to show that colour can take us. 


HEUTE GROSSE DAMPFERFAHRT. (Made by Fischer Koesen, of Leipzig, 
for the clothing firm of C. and A.). Brilliant toy-colours distinguish this German 
advertising film, shown by courtesy of Gasparcolour. A ship, which of course is 
alive, careers down a canal. From the tall Baltic house-fronts, which are faces, 
troop dresses and suits of clothes for an outing. The ship stops at two houses, which 
have no clothes to take an airing. So the ship recommends C. and A. and when 
a storm spoils the trip down the Rhine, it is seen that the one suit which has stood 
up to the rain is the C. and A. one. Invention and animation were good, and the 
Film Society did well to place the film at the beginning of their programme, for 
though it is pleasant to see a cartoon not modelled too closely on Disney, it is a 
nursery kind of picture, and would have suffered had it been shown after Lye’s 
genuine, satisfactory leaps over the moon. 


ICE FLOES (Wardour). This short is clearly compressed from a longer film, of 
a trip to the Arctic made by a party of American schoolboys, who acted as crew. 
At this stage, its chief interest lies in the opportunity it gives of the power of colour- 
cinematography to record Northern light-effects. Though the system used was only 
two-colour, some of the effects of snow and sea had the right delicacy, and the 
colouring of the huskies against snow gave something beyond black and white. 


SEE HOW THEY WON is an advertising film but it is advertising films which 
are making most use of colour, witness Len Lye and Shell and Phillip, etc., so it 
is to be noticed. It is described as the first coloured cartoon made for purposes of 
health propaganda. The propaganda takes the form of suggesting in the last few 
feet that one should buy one’s medicines from Boots. The film itself is a kind of 
Silly Symphony, a little villa~dweller man goes to office without his coat, and 
becomes a victim of the germ army. He gives his cold to his family, the doctor is 
sent for and he summons the forces of the Good Health brigade. The whole thing 
was much too much on the Disney formula. It is time everyone, including Disney 
himself, realised that there can be cartoons made on other lines. But the animations 
were remarkably good, and some of the colour effects showed something quite near 
to the beginning of imagination. Facts about its production are that it took 170 
people seven weeks to make the 7,000 odd sketches. The colour is Brewcolour, the 
N 
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direction was by Ub Iwerks, and the story and key sketches were done here, the 
animation in Hollywood. 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? (United Artists) is the picture Disney was so 
pleased with when he was over. But maybe that was just sales-talk. ‘This picture 
certainly needs some selling. It is not only one of his weakest, but it is of a genre 
which doesn’t do. There is no idea in the plot, a fact noticeable also in Water Babies 
and Cookie Carnival. 


SPRING TIME IN HOLLAND (Warner) is an example of the kind of thing that 
is not wanted from colour. It will be remembered that in the early days of talkies there 
were: some fill-ups called Vitaphone shorts, stagey little numbers consisting of 
vaudeville acts or potted musical comedies. The same old thing is being done 
again with colour. This is a short musical comedy, with second-rate film stars and 
theme song, set in a Harker Brother Holland with lots of jolly clogdancing and plaits 
and olde winde mille sails. One must protest again at a new development being 
used in such a manner. 


PES CAVUS (Ollerenshaw) on the other hand is to be welcomed, because it makes 
a serious use of colour. It is the first surgical film to be made in colour in England. 
I found that, for myself, it added the unpleasantness of a butcher’s shop to operating 
scenes, but for medical students it should be valuable. It is made by an 
amateur, R. G. Ollerenshaw, who designed and built the lighting equipment and 
camera accessories necessary. This is using colour to increase our knowledge. 


SHORT FILMS 


SEWAGE. (Scenario, direction and camera by P. Le Neve Foster. Assistants : 
J. R. H. Clayton, J. Sinclair Lord, Peter Bell). This is a recent production of the 
Manchester Film Society. As a work, it does not entirely overcome the 
associations of its subject. Sewage is as unpleasant to look at as one may imagine, 
and one seems to look at it rather more than is essential to understand the working 
of a city’s sewage system. Nevertheless, this is an attempt of an amateur group to 
do something worth while, and there is no reason why others should not do it, 
since it cost only £8 to make. It is the second film in the society’s programme of 


filming the municipal services of Manchester for documentary and educational 
purposes. 


MIRACLES STILL HAPPEN is a 35 mm. sound-film made by the same society 
of the work of the Royal Manchester Children’s Hospital. Cameras used were 
Prestwich, De Vry and De Brie. All the lighting equipment for interior scenes was 


designed and built by members of the Society. Six copies are in circulation in South 
Lancashire cinemas. 


MOVIETONE NEWS. (New Gallery). The issue of October 28th included an 
interview with the Empress of Abyssinia, winding bandages in a topee. Her daughter 
translates. A few years ago, when we hailed the King of Spain’s appearance on 
Movietone as an example of the news-value of talkies, we would have hailed this 
as of historical importance. It is, but it passes unnoticed. 


REVIEWS OF RELEASES Ig 


COAL FACE. (Production: John Grierson and G.P.O. Film Unit. Sound, Cold- 
stream, Legg and Britten, supervised by Cavalcanti). This film was presented at 
the Film Society as an experiment in sound, and it is upon the sound-aspects that 
attention is concentrated. Instead of music being used as a background to com- 
mentary, both music and commentary were composed together, and the effect 
claimed—of “ incorporating commentary more clearly in the body of the film ”— 
is really achieved. At the same time, I found the usual fault in the statistics. They 
follow too fast. I am not unduly obtuse, and if I am I am the more representative ; 
but I found that while I was registering the output of the Welsh coal-fields, I had 
faded out on those of the Durham. But I did get that out of every five miners in 
Great Britain, one is injured a year. That in itself is a subject for a film, for a thesis, 
for a re-organisation. I am grateful for any form which makes the greatest number 
of people most vividly aware of this shame, and I find Coal Face fans sparks in 
one’s mind, rightly making one’s spirit the reverse of a safety Davy lamp. Interest- 
ing use is made of an interesting poem by Auden, specially written, and chanted 
by female voices as the miners return to the surface after their seven-and-a-half 
hours’ shift. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS. (Production: Arthur Elton, Edgar Anstey. Photography, 
John ‘Taylor. Sound (on R.C.A.), York Scarlett. Shown by courtesy of the British 
Gas Association). Following The March of Time method, this film matters via its 
material. At first it seems the old stuff—shots of shored-up slums, cat’s-eye 
view of roofs, commentary intellectually and emotionally detached whilst dramati- 
cally insistent. By “old stuff” I imply no lack of sympathy with “ problems.” 
Simply after a time, in films as in poetry, effects pall. Coal, steel, automobiles, unless 
strongly handled, are all one. There’s usually the same opening—measured tread 
going to work; whir of machinery which, if understood, is rarely expressed or 
explained ; emotive fragment on over-exposed sky-line, then a few feet of blasting 
siren, with more measured tread. Home next . . . washing on line . . . contrast of 
pants with pear-blossom and factory chimney with boss’s cigar. That’s called in- 
dustrial psychology. 

But Housing Problems is different. Becayse after we’ve been looking at the slums— 
leaking roofs, cracked and bulging walls—the slum-sufferers speak. “‘ I’ve been living 
’ere for twenty-four years and I’m fed up. Upstairs is coming downstairs and down- 
stairs is sinking . . . We ’aven’t a cupboard in the ’ouse and we can’t leave food 
on the table because of the rats.’? A working man, paying ten shillings a week for 
two rooms, tells of the difficulties of his wife’s housekeeping; one lady (and I 
mean it) explains that “it takes the ’ole day to keep the dust out of our mouths, 
let alone lay it.”’ Another remarks upon bugs: you can’t get rid of them because 
they’re in the walls ; but you get blamed if the kids go to school with them. Rats 
are discussed, racily. Briefly, the worst evils appear to be shortage of water, lack of 
cupboards, rats and bugs, in that order. The victims are living under conditions 
which it is startling to remember exist in the capital of a large empire. They may 
be exceptional, but every exception’s a blemish. ; 

The film also shows families in the new blocks of flats. Their gratitude is as 
poignant as the previous complaints. All the houses shown were picked at random. 
The speakers provided their own material and were not rehearsed. Lighting was 
run off car-batteries. The makers of Housing Problems are, in short, to be congratu- 
lated, not so much for the film, which as film could be better, but for their virility 


in making it. 
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THE MARCH OF TIME. (Radio. Tatler. Compiled by the staff of the magazine 
Time). It’s an accepted pretence that the news-reel presents facts of the day without 
bias. If you complain that, in one issue, sport and militarism unduly preponderate, 
the editor of that reel will tell you that is only because such subjects lend themselves 
to the medium of movement (much more, of course, than strikes or unemployed, 
as opposed to Jubilee, processions). The March of Time makes no such pretence. 
It admittedly uses events to illustrate a thesis. That is to say that, faced with 
events, the film’s makers consider their implications and arrange shots in exposition. 
Opening with a scene of New York harbour, they proceed to consideration of safety 
devices aboard British ships ; to contrast with American; this leads up to recent 
disasters to America pleasure-boats and, startlingly, to a senator inveighing against 
the minority which obstructs the passing of a bill ensuring the adoption of adequate 
precautions by United States’ shipping. Another item deals worthily with what it 
terms “‘ Stalin’s nation-welding.” In a few minutes you are presented with what is 
happening and simply by a diagram showing that the eastern limits of the U.5.S.R. 
are further from Moscow than is Moscow from New York, you gain some con- 
ception of the magnitude of the work there in progress. Cultural as well as economic 
development is shown. A section dealing with France links up the Stavisky affair, 
via national insecurity, with the forming of the Croix de Feu, and disturbing scenes 
these are. The whole issue is vibrant, for news is given background, is assembled 
and juxtaposed with staggering results. We see that great events spring from little 
causes, and what those causes are. It is a dangerous game, and if the interests which 
are against The March of Time start doing the same thing, God help us. But as it 
stands, the film is the first political and sociological review of the screen. It deals 
with adult problems, keeps them living and makes them urgent. It makes our own 
use of living material seem silly—but let us remember Face of Britain, Coal Face 
and Housing Problems, for from December British-made items will be included. 
These will be a test for our film-makers, but it is a good thing that from the start 
there will be local material for this machine. It must be devoted to revelation, not 
consolation. The film is issued monthly and at the time of writing may be seen 
in London at the Tatler, New Gallery and Marble Arch cinemas. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES (National Publicity Bureau). As part of the National 
Government’s election campaign, seven specially-made films were shown 
throughout the country on daylight-cinema vans. Three of these consist of the 
usual movie-monotone interviews with embarrassed or defensively defiant politicians 
overshadowed by massive furnishings . . . sort of St. George and the Drage-desk. 
Two others are music-hall turns injected with propaganda—a new use of the cinema 
in this country. Two more, of which the better is Signs of the Times, are document- 
aries. The Government was aware of the form, and able to turn it to its own uses. 
Signs of the Times seeks to show the increase in national prosperity. It does it to the 
tune of “ money to spend.” The pictures, consisting mainly of people on holiday 
show how calls for catering, clothes and entertainment assist trade. It is a one-sided 
film, to which Coal Face and Housing Problems present rude question-marks. But 
the scenes, having movement, make their emotional effect. Voters had to react 
in favour, or resent. They couldn’t remain indifferent, as to these continued camera- 
interviews, and was not without interest to see a Government awake to that form of 


pictorial propaganda whose use in U.S.S.R. has here been so long frowned on 
by authority. 


Roo. 
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MINDS IN THE MOVIES 


THINGS TO COME. By H. G. Wetts. The Cresset Press. 35. 6d. 


2 bai green By V. I. Pupovgin. Translated by Ivor Montagu. Newnes. 


EW kinds of film-script are suggested by the authors of these books. That 

of Wells is “a film story based on the material contained in his history of the 
future, The Shape of Things to Come.” The picture was made “‘ directly from the 
descriptive treatment here given.” It is claimed by the publishers that Wells’ treat- 
ment of film stories is a new form of literature. Actually, to judge from this, they 
area hybrid of the elaborate detailed technical scenario ” of, say Few Stiss (Methuen) 
and the cinematic writing of Dos Passos. The result is to allow Wells to tell a tale 
with maximum effect and minimum verbiage. 

Till the film for which it was made has been seen, criticism must be provisional. 
I can only say that I can never feel confident about Wells’ new worlds while his 
mind remains so definitely in the old. It seems to me typical that he should send 
his two representatives of the new generation off to the moon, for I don’t think 
he’d know what to do with them on earth. They belong to the year 2054, and they 
are like young lovers of any age— modern,” platitudinous and romantic. If Wells 
believes that Man does not alter, there may be some reason for spelling science 
with such a big S. It is the old, mechanical science. There is no hint of a science 
of the mind. This is the old familiar New World. Personally, I feel that we live in 
one, which we are making ourselves every day, and therefore Pudovkin’s theories 
have more relevance. Wells denies me the chief pleasure offered by models—he 
doesn’t show me how it works. His ‘‘ Everytown ”’ of 2054 is artificially lit—I want 
to know how the light is made. Is it still electricity or have the scientists at last 
discovered, say, the secret of the two substances which make fishes luminous, and 
learnt to apply them ? Satin is widely worn—who makes it and how ? Furniture is 
to be metallic ; how is the metal obtained ? A “‘ Space Gun ” looms largely, but we 
do not witness its construction. Wells “ solves ” industrial problems by assuming 
they have been settled. The artists are, of course, reactionary—which is the most 
reactionary thing in the book—and though love-poetry is no longer written, there 
appears still to be need of releasing emotion in political speeches. These facts may 
be hidden on the screen, which may make others emerge. Till the film is seen, we 
must be content with an intelligently entertaining story—and regret that the name 
of the maker of Metropolis should be spelt Lange. 

Pudovkin’s new book will startle those more recent students of cinema who, 
basing their knowledge more on reviews of films than on the films themselves, 
regard him solely as maestro of montage, pure if not simple. Pudovkin, making what 
some may consider a volte-face and others a statement of development, dismisses 
“the illegitimate assumption that separate pieces, not connected inwardly within 
the actor, will necessarily give an optimum result” as a “ pseudo-theory . . . for 
which no single individual is responsible.” He states that editing is 

“‘ in no sense a directorial trick, taking the place of acting by the actor. It is a new, 

powerful, particularly cinematic means of transmitting this acting.” 

Hence it follows that “ the culture indispensable for the film actor will only attain 
the necessary heights when included in it is profound knowledge of the art of 


editing.” 
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His thesis, which was delivered as a course of lectures at the State Institute of 
Cinematography in Moscow, is that, owing to the “ hyper-discontinuity ” in filming, 
the actor must be given every possible help in preserving the wholeness of the image 
he is creating.” This leads him to call for an additional script, an actors’ scenario, 
and to conclude that there must be evolved a system of providing this help, which 
demands for its establishment the ‘“ indispensable conditions that provide the 
possibility of organising such systems.” The liberty to think in such terms of the 
cinema is, of course, one of the reasons why the Soviet cinema was and must remain 
the only cinema with a considerable body of work to which one could point as 
justification of one’s faith in films. Pudovkin finds them “ par excellence the art- 
form capable of maximum capture of living reality in direct representation.” He 
describes camera-angles as possessing ‘‘ that essential sensitiveness that removes 
work in the field of art from the sphere of shapeless naturalism.” The chapters, on 
such subjects as Rehearsal, Intonation, Dual Rhythm of Sound and Image, consist 
almost wholly of deductions which it is important to have recorded. Reflections 
on his personal experiences as an actor, and stills which show him in a number of 
réles many will be surprised to know he undertook, complete a book which is 
one of the very few works on the cinema it is essential to possess. Within it may 
be found the material of a really new world. 
Ror: 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


POE Re nA 


GINO WATKINS. By J. M. Scorr. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “‘ CHELYUSKIN.” By Mempers oF THE EXPEDITION ; 
translated by ALEC BRowN. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


| Barca which here also means vividly, written, these books tell us not 
only the history of the expeditions, but much of the characters of the men 
who took part in them. They are, indeed, of special value for the light they 
throw on the personnel which made them possible. Gino Watkins is frankly a 
biography of that too ironically god-favoured young man. Written in the spirit of 
a tribute, it necessarily, while bringing Watkins to the fore, keeps the others in the 
background. Chelyuskin, on the other hand, is written by various members of that 
Soviet party which spent eight weeks encamped on an ice-floe. We see not only the 
expedition from different angles, but most members of it as well. 


There could be no greater contrast than between the two sets of men. Schmidt 
declares proudly that “the preparations for the 1933 attempt went ahead in true 
shock-worker style? and Watkins, whom such a remark would have worried, begins 
his career and his contributions to scientific exploration because, after hearing a 
Polar lecture at Cambridge, he thinks “ we’d better go to the Arctic.” One on 
board the Chelyuskin reports that “ the everyday life of every man and woman was 
squeezed, as if into a strait jacket, into a strict collective routine,” while a member 
of the Watkins expeditions remembers only that “‘ we all thought we were doing 
exactly what we wanted to do. But afterwards we realised that we had done precisely 
what he had meant us to do.’”’ We have therefore the Russian party, composed of 
men who, though Comrades, are pleased when their chief plays dominoes in their 
tent, and Watkins who, ‘‘ quietly sceptical about the virtue of both service discipline 
and training,’ worked on the method of training each man to be a leader. 


In approach, therein lie worlds of difference. But the results were the same, and 
let it not be thought that there were no results. The drift of the Chelyuskin (not a 
specifically Arctic ship) enabled hydrological investigations to be made “ beyond 
the scope of ordinary observations en route and approximated to a systematic study 
of the sea in the winter and autumn periods ” ; while Watkins’ last expedition was 
to “‘ lay the foundation of whatever Northern air-route there may be between Europe 


and America.” 

The facts of these expeditions are well-known and there should be no need to 
go over them here. Instead, one may enlarge on the men who made them possible. 
The Chelyuskin is the sterner book ; it is also the more exciting. It deals only with 
the expedition and, as has been said, from all angles. The Watkins book tells of the 
hero from childhood to over-soon death. It is inevitable that, among recitals of 
dances, student “‘ rags” and family-life, his expeditions seem incidental. But so, 
in a sense, they were. The merit of the book is the picture it gives of a type of young 
man which every generation says died with the last. In some way, the author irritates 
by dwelling too romantically on trivia. But they are part of the spirit which let 
Watkins reply, to a mechanic who said his car would go better if he took more care 
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of it, “I bought it to save myself trouble, not to give myself more.” One likes also 
the boy who, when at school, “ persuaded a pilot . . . to take him up and stunt 
low over the cricket fields where he ought to have been playing.” It is not surprising 
that that same boy should have developed “ strong ideas as to how his leisure should 
be spent, which did not conform with those held by the authorities,” or should say, 
regarding the Arctic air route, “‘ It will, of course, be denounced and hampered in 
England, as every new idea is . . . England is behind other countries in commercial 
flying, why ? Always the same reason. No one may do anything dangerous and 
everything new is bad. Conservatives, Liberals, Socialists, they are all the same, 
they are all at heart terribly conservative.” 

Nor should it be surprising that this boy, a young man whom even his biographer 
can call “ exquisite,” should, when at work making maps, keep a fan by his side, 
in order to counteract shock and so “ give the right impression if anyone very tough 
and hearty comes to see me.” He is the same young man who prepared himself for 
his work by learning to climb, ski and fly ; who led an Arctic expedition at twenty, 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society under-age and was drowned 
four years later because he went out in his kayak alone, as that, though more 
dangerous, was better for hunting the game his party needed. 

The English are supposed to be a mad race ; this book will increase that opinion. 
It will also explain why it is essential for us to remain so. No other nation could have 
produced as no other would have patronised, in the best sense, one who was “ the 
most frivolous of his contemporaries.” And so you find him, before setting sail, 
giving a cocktail party on The Quest (shades of Plymouth Hoe !), whilst Schmidt 
lectures his crew on Freud, and they take it. One likes Schmidt’s comment, “‘ The 
Chelyuskin is doomed, but that need not disturb us.” One likes also the methodical 
calm with which stores were collected on deck against forced disembarkation, and 
the passing sentimentality which forbad the hydrographer to break the porthole 
of the sinking ship which had served them well and so forced him to drag heavy 
barometers round to the starboard side. 

The helmsman, at the last moment, threw overboard the third volume of And 
Quiet Flows the Don. This was one of the four books available to the party of over 
a hundred on the ice. But they played Josephine Baker on the gramophone, they 
busied themselves with making an aerodrome against the arrival of rescuing planes 
and “‘ every single member showed great initiative and inventiveness in making 
life in the camp as civilised and comfortable as could be.’ The narrative is well 
handled, the most thrilling part being the accounts of the airmen who effected the 
rescue. The shifting of narrative gives the book the richness of good camera-angles 
in a film. One was, of course, made of the voyage and the cinematographer is among 
the authors. One of the best of these is chief of polar station P. S. Bouiko, with his 
“ flower-like footprints of the dogs ” and the Choucki woman whose face was “ like 
a baked apple, with a pair of ripe plums for eyes.” Vivid also is the icthyologist 
Anna Peterovna Souski : 

“...and the whole was shot with unexpectedly varied and animated colours, as if 

you were going among incalculable masses of precious stones; thick ancient 

floes in emerald blocks . . . icy grottoes burning with a deep sapphire blue . 

crystals of snow glittering like dazzling diamonds. There were hardly any of the 

dull grey and monotonous tones in which the Arctic is usually painted. It seemed 
as if those masses had stood and would stand for centuries, fettered in a cruel 


sleep. Involuntarily that great silence took possession of us and we, too, went 
along without a word.” 
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It would be interesting to know how much this owes to the admirable translator, 
for the worst writing comes from the journalists and authors who were on board 
because “‘ these people, by the very nature of their work, are of live social conscious- 
ness and able to react rapidly to varying situations.”’ But they don’t seem able to write 
very well. 

Both books carry excellent illustrations, of which the Russian, through their sense 
of action, are best. Both are more than stirring tales of adventure or contributions 
to polar literature. They are encouragements to the whole aspiration of man, in 
whatsoever field it finds outlet. When Watkins says : “ It’s queer, how it gets hold 
of one,” that must be one of the times when one disagrees with him. For his life, 
and the Russian experiences, make it only peculiar that it does not get hold of us 
all. In a crazy and cowardly world it seems that up there, rather than in “ civili- 
sation,” can life be lived more nearly as it should be—courageously, constructively 
and collectively. 

ROBERT HERRING 


AMERICAN NOVELS 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER. By Tuomas Wotre. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
PATHS OF GLORY. By Humpurey Cops. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. Wolfe has built a skyscraper of words ; one thesaurus caps another until 

it becomes a matter of holding on very hard before the whole edifice topples 
over and tumbles crudely about whirling heads. He has attempted a saga of the 
“usual” young American, ardent in his eagerness to gather up all the knowledge 
and experience of the universe, who finds America barren and seeks the joys of 
Europe. Europe is mainly Paris, where the nether world becomes his resting place 
and wine, women and song his attainment, but he is not content with this for he is 
constantly beset by the compulsion “ to write”’ so he rushes from one town to 
another searching for a quiet place in which “ to write,” and when he finally finds 
this magic sphere in which he can write he fills page after page with wild, incoherent 
adjectives, which is all the more regrettable because he did take a playwriting course 
at Harvard which should have taught him to be a trifle more selective. Mr. Wolfe 
has attempted a portrait of a young man, but, straining after the desire to make 
this young man a universal figure, he has swallowed him up ina maélstrom of words, 
leaving him a shadow-figure yearning to return to his native land where he will 
have done with childish things and take up the burden of love and the heritage 
of his fathers. 

This is another novel of the “‘ lost generation’ ; and if that generation had learnt 
the knack of cutting a book down by half, Of Time and the River would certainly 
be worth reading. Otherwise I would refer them to Joyce’s original. 

Whereas Mr. Wolfe has written a novel concerning young men who are haunted 
by the horrors of life, Humphrey Cobb has portrayed a brilliant story of a group of 
men passionate to avoid death; death through the enemy while in the trenches 
but, much more important, death through the crass stupidity of their own com- 
manders. It is a restrained, quiet story which in spite of its theme, the Great War, 
about which we all protest that we are so weary, instils a spell of excitement in the 
reader and makes first-class anti-war propaganda. Mr. Cobb, an American, has 
written a book which according to Mr. Wolfe’s thesis only a European could write ; 
it is certainly worth watching for his next book. 

GWENDA DAVID 
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AS I LAY DYING. By Witiiam FauLKxner. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


AVING buttered his bread, Mr. Faulkner has to lie on it. Having gained a 
reputation for handling the “ realities,’ Mr. Faulkner must first consider a 
shirt in relation to its sweat stains, and dust, of course, must be “ pocked.’ But 
the conviction of Sanctuary was a reality of experience rather than a reality of 
observation. One cannot patch up another experience from notes of sentiment 
(‘“« ‘ Jewel,’ I say, ‘ do you know that Addie Bundren is going to die ? Addie Bundren 
is going to die? ’”’) and “ sweat ” notes [‘ Since he lost his teeth his mouth col- 
lapses in slow repetition when he dips.”] i 
The story of the death and burial of Addie Bundren is told in many short chapters : 
each of them bearing the name of a person—Cora, Anse, Tull. There is a great 
similarity between all these people. Mr. Faulkner, obviously, has fallen into the 
trap which has caught so many modern writers, painters, architects, etcetera : he 
forgets that technique is not invented to express technique but to express emotion. 
In certain streets in the East End, where Cul-de-sac would be too learned, they 
write up “ No Way Out!” 
OSWELL BLAKESTON 


HE SENT FORTH A RAVEN. By EtizaBpeTH Mapox Roserts. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


STORY of remoteness touched curiously sharply by awareness. Life in an 

American farmhouse isolated from Europe by distance both physical and spiritual 
yet changed in all its being by the eddies of the War. The way in which the daily 
life of the farm, and in especial of the women in it, is made solid concrete, and in 
one sense unchanging and on the other hand the way in which the war in every 
detail affects them, is skilfully done. There is a genuine quality about this book, 
an acute and poetic observation and intelligent characterisation. 


Boal. 


ENGLISH NOVELS 


CLEAR HORIZON. By Dorotuy M. Ricuarpson. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
and The Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 


ar HE saga of Miriam, the girl who inherited the prejudices and difficulties of 
the Victorian age as far as women workers were concerned, yet who was, almost 
unconsciously, a generation ahead of her own in thought, is an adventure story in 
many volumes that is more satisfying, to many readers, than any other contemporary 
chronicle. From nineteen hundred until (we surmise) the war, there has been no 
richer and no truer picture of London. What will happen in the next book, we ask ? 
Will Miriam reach, in both senses, her Oberland ? Into what new world will she 
step when Wimpole Street is left definitely behind her ? 

It is true that on the cover of Miss Richardson’s new volume, the eleventh in the 
series, contemporary novelists tell us that we should expect to give strict attention 
to her work, that we should not look for a story, that her method is not easy. This 
is to insist only upon her contribution to English style and to ignore the value of 
her portrait to many hundreds who face something at least of Miriam’s daily ex- 
perience. The richness of a moment of unexpected freedom is common to all 
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workers who have to labour at jobs they do not love. They are apart from Miriam 
only because they are less able to express themselves. 

Clear Horizon is the outlet from the Sargasso Sea. First voyage of Pointed Roofs, 
the storm of The Tunnel, are here definitely left behind. It is also curiously enough 
the first of the series where another character dominates. Amabel overshadows 
Miriam. There is the encounter with the Babingtons, for those who are more 
interested in the manner in which books are written. We remember the Babingtons 
but are not sure of their faces, they are school-fellows met after many years, suddenly 
their first appearance in the sage rushes back into the mind, but Miss Richardson’s 
skill is such that from a few pages we have read perhaps, fifteen years ago, Nan 
and her sister have the same quality of reality, that a chance meeting would have, 
with a lost acquaintance. 

It is perhaps a pity that Miriam should insist so often upon the classification of 
people into male and female, when modern discoveries show that in many respects, 
the division must not be too rigidly made. It is however the logical outcome of 
Victorian training, with its relegation of women, apart from the favoured few, to 
the position of serfs. Yet for Miriam to accept the changed views of a post-war 
world might be to blunt this portrait of a truly pioneer generation. 

It is unnecessary to have read the previous volumes to enjoy Clear Horizon. 
Students of literature are already well aware of Miss Richardson’s work. Her real, 
her general audience, has yet to discover her. Once her fellow-workers find their 
way to her books, she will be no doubt, to use a bookselling phrase, “‘ a nation-wide 
best seller.” 

BRYHER 


QUAGMIRE. By Henry Marks. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
PERILOUS PRIVILEGE. By Janer Fercus. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 


HILE the relationship between parents and children has, throughout the history 
of literature, been the theme of great tragedies, never perhaps that of great 
comedies, both dramatists and novelists have tended to confine themselves to 
the relations between father and son, or father and daughter. The mother-son, 
mother-daughter position has been treated on more idealised, more emotional lines. 
All recent psychological developments tend to show that the earliest relationship is 
the most important, that the tie between mother and child is as binding as their 
physical link. Psychological parturition is a lengthy process, and the majority of 
adults have never severed the umbilical cord that binds them, if not to the actual 
mother, certainly to the fantasy one. If every man has two countries, every man has 
two mothers, the real and the fantasied, and the nature of his relations with the real 
depends to an extent that is only now being discovered on the nature of his internal 
imaginings. Real and unreal, external and internal, the very warp and woof of life, 
their interaction determines the whole fate of man. In especial is this clear in the 
mother relationship. The poets were not so far wrong when they showed the ideal 
and attractive element, for the strength and reality of its beauty bear witness to the 
strength and reality of its horror, are indeed partially its outcome. 
It is the horror, external and internal, that is exhibited in these two novels. The 
mother and son of Quagmire and the mother and daughter of Perilous Privilege are 
four miserable, thwarted, enraged and frustrated beings, but inevitably the burden 


of misery falls heaviest on the children. 
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In Quagmire, a son is almost literally possessed, body and soul, by a mother. 
Her need for him is not clearly indicated, but its effects are traced in his isolated, 
precociously stimulated childhood through two love affairs rendered abortive, not 
so much by his mother’s jealousy, but by his own intensive feeling of guilt at his 
sexual treachery. 


On his father’s death Mark becomes a doctor and supports his mother. Un- 
conscious aggression simmering through years has now come to the surface. He is 
conscious now of the sterility and futility of his life, conscious of his real mother, 
“hard, bitter, selfish and acrimonious.” Suddenly he is able, helped by the strong 
physical similarity of the girl to his mother, to fall in love, to carry his love affair 
to a successful conclusion in spite of his mother. But on the eve of his wedding 
her threatened suicide destroys all. Soon she dies a natural death, but it makes no 
difference to Mark. Within him he carries the figure of his dead mother, more 
potent dead than alive. The book ends : 


‘‘ What is most curious is that my mother’s domination over me is stronger 
than ever. I remain a child to her. I refer everything to her as though she were 
still here. I have no sense of liberty or freedom : no sense of personal initiative.” 


Jenny in Scotland is as mother-haunted as Mark in America. Here we have the 
development of the girl’s psyche, overshadowed by a brutal, openly domineering 
and spiteful mother. Jenny makes a better adjustment to life than Mark, helped by 
humane and enlightened grandparents and a kindly father. In the end she breaks 
away, goes to her art school and makes a career. She too, though, carries a fantasy 
figure within, “‘ the ghost of her dying mother would not be denied . . . if she 
thwarted its will, was contrary to any of its desires, it would have its revenge.” 


With considerable insight the author gives Jenny sublimation but no satisfaction. 
She becomes an artist but not a woman. Normal human relationships will never be 
possible for her. 


While the psychologist will be in a position to appreciate these two novels most 
keenly, they are well worth the attention of the layman. Both are subtle, emotionally 
true, intellectually satisfying, interesting, stimulating, and in considerable advance 
of the majority of this type of fiction. Decidedly novels of to-day. 


PETRIE TOWNSHEND 
VIVIANS. By M. Vivian Hucues. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


s aGss is the story of a woman who lived from the reign of George IV into 

the reign of George V.” So begins the story of Vivians. Books dealing with 
the Victorian period have of late had a popularity due either to their misty senti- 
mentality, as escape-literature or to the cheap denigration, aggression at its most 
peevish. This tale, fact told in more or less fictional form, like the author’s 
earlier book, A London Child of the Seventies, neither glorifies nor belittles the period 
it describes forcibly, faithfully and from a new angle. The life of girls brought up 
in the country differed enormously from that of their town-bred sisters at this period. 
This was so at any rate in the remoter parts of Cornwall, the home of the two sisters 
described in the book. Apart from such holidays as a trip alone with the father on 
a cargo boat to Spain, through that then wild country on a horse, and visits in 
Norway with a small brother, there were everyday rides and walks, free companion- 


ship with men, and a marriage, miserable indeed but contracted freely with no 
parental interference. 
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THEY SHOOT HORSES DON’T THEY? By Horace McCoy. Arthur 
Barker. 6s. 


FTER 879 hours’ non-stop dancing in a Grand Marathon Contest the com- 
tf A petitors were all stopped, a series of untoward happenings having caused the 
instigators to give up. One couple went out to the beach and the girl asks her partner 
to “‘ shoot me. It’s the only way to put me out of my misery.”’ He does so. While 
he listens to the death sentence of the Judge, all the sequence of events during the 
dance contest leading up to this passes through his mind and so he tells them. 
Utterly clear, utterly hopeless, utterly true the character of Gloria stands 
out, the combination of internal and external forces that have combined to make 
her the futile negation of humanity she is, misery—causing not only to herself but to 
all with whom she comes in contact, are set out one by one, a procession of inevitable 
quiet horrors. The technique of this form of narrative could not be bettered. The 
continual undercurrent of the perpetual shuffle and drag of the dance makes a 
perfect accompaniment to this record of frustrated hopelessness. The effect produced 
on the reader is exactly that intended, exactly that of Jonathan, who at the end 
finds the perfect answer to the policeman, ‘‘ They shoot horses don’t they ?”’ So 
long as people like Gloria are bred, so long as modern conditions can first produce 
and then sustain them, so long ought they to be allowed to find at least their own 
way out, so runs the argument : and it is in this book made convincing not by force 
of reason but by the logic of irrefutable emotion. 


THE MAKER OF HEAVENLY TROUSERS. By DanieLe Vare. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


HINA is at the moment much with us. Here is a charming light novel of Pekin, 

not of the Pekin of most Europeans but of life lived in a Chinese house in the 
Chinese quarter by a foreign writer and his ward, self-appointed, the friendless and 
motherless child of an Italian whom he allows to live in the pavilion in his garden. 
The inevitable happens and the writer finally marries the girl, but before this there is 
a great deal of unexpected and amusing description of the reactions of a child 
brought up mainly by herself with none of the usual taboos, to a Russian family, to 
the writer, to the Chinese servants and to chance European visitors to Pekin. The 
presentation of ‘‘ Kuniang’s ” character shows a real ability which will stand the 
author in good stead should he attempt more serious studies of Chinese life. 

T. D. WILSON 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


LAMENT OF THE DEATH OF AN UPPER CLASS. By H. bE MONTHERLANT. 
John Miles. 7s. 6d. 


T is the fate of the French nation to provide material for some of the most 
| fee if at the same time, most brilliant studies of human nature at its 
basest, its dreariest and its most sordid. 

The genius of Balzac inspires also Julian Green and Henri de Montherlant. All 
three, and many authors between, delight in seizing upon some corner of Parisian 
or provincial life, a small dusty corner inhabited by moribund beings and in de- 
picting with minute care every detail of their decay, every detail of the isolated 
and introverted lives which have inevitably led to so much corruption. 
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Such a corner is found by Henri de Montherlant, where he sets two men, an aged 
uncle and an ageing nephew and depicts them against a background of genteel 
poverty. It is rather a study of types than of manners, for neither were ever normal. 
Considered as a sardonic lament for the upper classes the book thus loses something 
of its point, it is doubtful how far the upper class regime made these people the 
men they were. The uncle who had never known the normal pleasures of life, 
the nephew who had only tasted them in a furtive, obsessive and guilt-laden 
manner, live together, one preying on the other or rather assuring a 
mutually parasitic existence. The amazing blends of miserable meanness and dis- 
interested generosity, the spite and kindness, the snobbery and piety that mingle 
in the uncle are brilliantly portrayed. The closing scenes of the book where he is 
dying alone in the country, half starved to death but contemptugus to the last of 
the ill-bred familiarities of a country doctor is one of the finest in French literature. 

Throughout, the author shows with a certain and skilled touch that he is versed 
in the deepest profundities of the human mind no less than in its superficial mani- 
festations. The trend of much modern fiction is to depict the latter with neat 
brilliance and trenchant truth, but to forget the former altogether. For example, 
the contentment of the nephew when allowed to pursue menial tasks in house 
and garden, not as a hobby, but from necessity, is a touch which indicates the author’s 
deep understanding of the mind he has created ; a mind conscious somewhere of 
an innate inferiority, full of longing to be loved and appreciated, full of natural 
affinities to women’s work, but showing in his everyday life and actions nothing 
of all these. The substitution of pecuniary for sexual-interests too, has scarcely been 
better dealt with. The translation is notably good. 


Pal. 


MEN OF GOODWILL. By JuLes Romains. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
Book VIII. Provincial Interlude. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 


T is difficult to comment upon the chronicle that M. Romains is writing, particu- 

larly when we are concerned with what we may suppose to be the middle volumes. 
Readers who are unacquainted with the previous books in the series should remember 
that Paris, rather than any single character, is the centre of the story and that the 
author is attempting to sketch for us a quarter of a century, rather in the manner 
in which Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage gives us London. This resemblance is 
external only, for Miss Richardson’s interest is in the effect of people and places 
upon her heroine’s mind while M. Romains prefers a diffuse view, as if he turned 
a telescope upon the sections of a city and saw his characters sometimes quite closely 
and at others far away in the distance. 

The collective spirit has interested him from the beginning of his literary work. 
He has always wished to study an objective through many different eyes. In this 
he has a quality of the cinema and isolated incidents from his volumes could easily 
be transferred to the screen in the hands of a good director. 

Provincial Interlude itself is rather the foundation for another section of the 
chronicle than a complete story. It presents the clash of certain political and religious 
interests, the opposite from the simpler manifestation of religious faith shown in 
The Humble, or the different solutions proposed from an opposite point of view in 
The Lonely. In its study of certain aspects of the provinces, it should be of interest 
to students of modern France. French policy is of increasing importance to Europe 
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and it is difficult even for those who have lived a long time in the country, to follow 
the ramifications of its political life. It must be remembered however, that it presents 
views less at variance with the opinion of the day than those of many younger 
French writers. 

Readers who cannot read French as easily as they used, might well recover a 
lost knowledge by reading this excellent translation together with the original. 
For those who begin with this book, an index of characters makes it easy to follow 
the story, and M. Romains’ skill at narrative is such that they will become increas- 
ingly impatient for each new volume in the series to appear. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


CHANTICLEER. By J.C. Lecce, M.A. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


y ANE oar book on French poetry from its origins in the Romance language to 
Jammes. The arrangement is good, a chapter on each main period is inter- 
spersed with translations of the poets mentioned, while at the end are the French 
originals of every poem given, forming a very adequate anthology in itself. The 
author writes clearly with genuine poetic appreciation and has condensed an enor- 
mous mass of material in readable and accurate manner. The flaw in the book is the 
translations. They are weak in almost every case. The almost impossible task of 
rendering French poetry into English, surely need not have been essayed here. 
Anyone interested enough in French literature to read the book should read the 
poems in the language in which they were written. 


| aed 


CHINESE BOOKS 


THE PROSE POETRY OF SU TUNG-P’O. By Cyrit DruMMoND LE Gros 
CriarK. (Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai). 


HIS is an interesting and scholarly attempt to render in English the prose 

poems—which are of very unequal merit—of a celebrated poet of the Sung 
dynasty. Mr. Clark’s rendering of the most famous of these poems, the two Ballads 
of the Red Cliff, is thoughtful and intelligent, but we think he has not succeeded in 
conveying the charm of the original Chinese. The truth would seem to be that the 
translator of Chinese poetry should be not only scholarly and tactful, which Mr. 
Clark is, but also something of a poet and an adventurer, which Mr. Arthur Waley, 
for instance, is, and Mr. Clark, in our opinion is not. 


THE WESTERN CHAMBER. Translated by S.I. Hstunc. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


R. Hsiung is, of course, the talented author of the charming play Lady 
IN eee cee an English adaptation of a famous popular Chinese play. 
in a disarming foreword he admits that he has been intimidated by the prestige 
amongst Chinese of a play which is not popular but classical and literary in form 
and manner, and has not ventured to take liberties with the Chinese text. It is a 
pity. The result is a rather stilted piece of work in which longueurs are very evident 
and ‘‘ quaintness ” too often obscures the force and flavour of the original. The 
author has compelled himself to attempt the impossible, an exact and faithful 
translation. 


J. O’G. ANDERSON. 
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THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1935: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
Edited by Epwarp J. O’BRiEN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES. Selected and Edited by 
Harry HANSEN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HERE has, of late, been an increasing tendency to regard the British short 

story as a sort of poor relation of the American. Mr. O’Brien is a staunch 
adherent of this point of view, and it must therefore be admitted that the present 
reviewer, being in disagreement, was prejudiced when he began to read his book. 

In this volume (the thirteenth to be published in Britain) it seems that he has 
reached the definite conclusion that ‘“‘ the British short story has been marking 
time’; that it “is dozing in pleasant backwaters and has abandoned the main 
stream.” At first these seemed rash, dogmatic—and consequently annoying— 
statements to make. But after a careful consideration of the book there is no doubt 
that, with reservations, they are justified. 

The American section, taken story for story, does not emerge as the superior of 
the British, though it does as a whole. The Americans are not better story tellers 
than the British, and their much praised efficiency is often dangerously close to 
mere slickness. Their value to contemporary letters does not lie in their skill, but 
in their denial of the belief that “‘ life, if lived fully, is in bad taste.” This is Mr. 
O’Brien’s phrase and it perfectly sums up the American attitude. Life is crude and 
delicate, bestial and saintly ; life moves us to love and loathing, to laughter and 
tears. It is proverbial that the Englishman, where emotion is concerned, is the ideal 
example of discretion and reticence ; because of this he distrusts both poetry and 
life in the raw (which, we have been told, is seldom mild), and so allows the American 
to beat him in the expression of experience. 

Most of the qualities of the American story can be seen in William Saroyan’s 
Resurrection of a Life. There is only one character in this tale—a young man—but 
Mr. Saroyan’s imagination is so powerful that one feels the chief characters to be 
really the conflicting forces of good and evil, and one sees the young man as a battle- 
field. Other stories which are representative are Erskine Caldwell’s The Cold Winter ; 
Morley Callaghan’s Father and Son (a very beautiful story) ; Madelene Cole’s Bus 
to Biarritz and Nancy Hale’s The Double House. These tales, although subjective, 
become objective by virtue of their vision and charge the particular with the 
significance of the general. 

Mr. O’Brien, in his preface, appears to be dissatisfied because a greater degree 
of “ social consciousness ” does not manifest itself in the English short story and 
goes on to say that: “no substance is of importance in fiction unless it is organic 
substance.” Mr. O’Brien, with others, seems in the first of these statements to be 
confusing violence with vitality, for by ‘“‘ social consciousness ” he obviously means 
such things as unemployment and proletarian activities generally. Certainly, it is 
good that these things should be more prominent in fiction, but why depreciate, 
because they are not the work of men who give expression to other aspects of life ? 
There is no dearth of “ he-man stuff” in English literature, and the spectacle of 
bourgeois literary gentlemen testing their biceps and practising a gangster-scowl in 
order to look tough is somewhat embarrassing. At its best this kind of writing can 
produce stories like William Faulkner’s excellent Wash and John Steinbeck’s 
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Murder ; at its worst such pieces of self-conscious toughness as Leslie Halward’s 
Belcher’s Hod. The first two of these stories are in Mr. Hansen’s volume ; the third 
in Mr. O’Brien’s. 

I have said little of the English stories in Mr. O’Brien’s book, because he himself 
stresses the importance of the Americans and his preference seemed to call for some 
examination. Our own writers have a lyrical sensitivity to place against the American’s 
vigour and seem, on the whole, to have a purer art. Nugent Barker’s Stanley 
Hutchinson ; H. E. Bates’s Beauty’s Daughters ; Dylan Thomas’s The Visitor and 
Christopher Christian’s The Picture are exceptionally good stories in a good 
collection. 

The O. Henry Memorial Prize volume is wholly American and contains work 
by many writers well-known over here. Saroyan is represented by his now famous 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze. Together these two books contain sixty- 
three stories and have more “ kick” than a score of average novels. 


AND LASTLY THE FIREWORKS. By Joun Pupney. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 


HIS first collection of short stories by a well-known young poet is one of the 

most interesting that has appeared for some time. It is interesting, firstly, 
because many of the tales are courageous experiments in technique and secondly, 
because the stories are essentially of to-day without being imitations of Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway—the literary Godfather of too many young men. Indeed, Mr. Pudney’s 
stories are markedly free from superficial influences and he seems straight away to 
have forged an idiom of his own. 

The tales are not equal in merit and some of them are very fragmentary. Mr. 
Pudney’s principal fault is inconclusiveness ; too often he leaves his people (like 
Garbo Gert in The Ass Who Dreamt) in the air. However, Mr. Pudney does not 
give much cause for adverse criticism, and when he is good, how excitingly good 
he is ! There are some splendid stories in the book ; The Man on Roller Skates, in 
particular, is brilliantly successful, while Miss De Falla’s Mail, fessie’s Eggs, and 
The Tip run it very close. In these tales all superfluities, both of material and of 
words, are eliminated and the result is to give each story the accurate definition 
and swift movement of a motion picture. 

While most of his stories happen to be entertaining, it is obvious that Mr. Pudney 
is trying to do much more than merely entertain. Life is not one easily apprehended 
design ; rather is it a complexity of many designs from which an artist has to sort 
out one of his own. Mr. Pudney, at the moment, seems bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of designs with which life surrounds him, and consequently his stories become 
dissertations upon, rather than resolutions of, his problems. This book, therefore, 
is somewhat like a collection of questions which have, as yet, no answers. They are 
though, vital questions, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Pudney will be able to find 


the proper answers. 
CLIFFORD DYMENT 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


LEOPARDI. By Iris Or1co. Witha foreword by George Santayana. Oxford 
University Press. tos. 6d. 


HE veneer of literary culture and respect for the arts traditional among the 
Aaa hide-bound petty provincial nobility into which Giacomo Leopardi had 
the misfortune to be born made their fundamental philistinism the more acute. 
Politically and economically outmoded, intellectually dead, side-tracked from the 
European mainstream, nursing their religious, sexual and social taboos with the 
obstinacy of frightened savages, their most attractive quality, provided mostly by 
the time and distance which separate us from them, is a certain amusing quaintness. 
The pleasure one might take in it is diminished in proportion to one’s awareness 
of the warping and the thwarting, the frustration and the suffering to which it 
exposed the human beings unable to accept its taboos. Of these Leopardi is the 
prize example. 

His father was tyrannical, well-meaning, stupid and weak. His mother ‘‘ when 
she saw the death of one of her children approaching . . . experienced a deep 
happiness, which she attempted to conceal only from those who were likely to 
blame her; .. . the day of her child’s death, if it came, was for her a happy and 
pleasant one, nor could she understand how her husband could be so foolish as 
to lament it. She considered beauty a true misfortune, and, seeing her children ugly 
or deformed, gave thanks to God.” 

Deformed from early childhood, his deformity increasing with the years, the 
young Leopardi grew up in this stifling atmosphere, nor did he ever completely 
escape. The parental barrier—the jealousy, considered socially respectable by the 
Italian nobility of the time, which wished to keep a grown-up son a child for ever 
and was capable of attaching him to the parental apron strings for the greater part 
of his life-time by keeping him short of money—the barrier of his own physical 
defects, the sheer practical difficulties which stood in the way of a man of his type 
earning a living in the Italy of his day, all these combined and were too much for 
him. He succumbed to a pessimism which his genius alone illuminated. The 
Marchesa Origo’s biography, the first in English, is a sympathetic and able picture 
of the man in his environment. 


NEOPLATONISM OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Nesca A. Ross, 
M.A., D.Phil. -Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


alk HIS author bears the weight of her scholarship lightly. After discussing the 
nature and peculiarities of the Florentine neoplatonism which exercised such 
a profound influence on Renaissance Italy, France and England, she traces its 
manifestations in literature through Petrarch, Ficino, the Platonic Academy and 
the Medici circle, the Treatises on Love and Beauty and the poetry of Michelangelo 
and its reflections in the visual arts of the Renaissance, concluding with a sketch of 
the underlying kinship of spirit which, in spite of manifest differences, forms a link, 
she claims, between the Renaissance and the Romantic Movement. “ In the revival 
and re-interpretation of Platonic and Neoplatonic doctrines they saw a creed that 
could at once inspire their endeavours and justify their claim that all experience, 
all knowledge, all life, were the rightful heritage of the human spirit, and that that 
spirit could by its own striving subdue the world to itself, and by love be made 
one with whatever ultimate good it can apprehend behind the shifting semblances 
that surround it.” 


ERIC MOSBACHER 
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LITERATURE By Puitie HENDERSON. Twentieth Century Library. The 
Bodley Head. 3s. 6d. 


| ses new volume in the Twentieth Century Library, is not so satisfactory as 
some of the others in the series. What was Mr. Henderson’s object in writing 
it ? Did he wish the book to be merely political or is it a survey of literature ? Of 
course it is time that the myths that have grown up around many poets should be 
destroyed. We should insist upon the importance of Wordsworth’s revolutionary 
period for instance, rather than upon his middle age. Yet to describe the course of 
English literature as if the writers of past centuries had themselves been aware of 
the new economic theories, and this is the impression that we receive from Mr. 
Henderson’s account, is surely to be as one-sided as traditional teachers, only on 
the other side. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, poverty and disease made writers 
angry, disgusted and dispirited, but life to them failed because of some defect of 
the spirit and not from economic causes that might be remedied. To see starvation 
for example, would affect Shakespeare and a writer of to-day in the same emotional 
manner, but Shakespeare would have ascribed it to mischance, greed or the cruelty 
of mankind and this would have been in a general sense true, whereas the poet 
now would think of war, false education and faulty distribution. Their emotions 
would be identical, the back ground of their thoughts must be a different color, 
and we must understand the back ground if we are to be aware of the full power 
of each writer’s thought. We believe that this fact is realised in the U.S.S.R. where 
the classic writers are not judged by the same standards as those of the present 
day. 

We cannot agree with the author’s dismissal of Wycherley as merely a licentious 
writer, he was surely one of the great moralists of his age. It is strange too, to find no 
mention of Beddoes, whose share in revolutionary movements abroad, rather than 
his personal life, may have accounted for his Victorian unpopularity. As a summary 
however, of English literature, from a political point of view, the book is well con- 
ceived and should be valuable to teachers and pupils acquainted only with traditional 
text books. It is less valuable for the student who has no wider knowledge of the 


subject. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN. By Wiiiiam LancLanp. Translated 
by H. W. Wells. Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d. 


PROPHET speaks for the conscience of a people: his words have power 
gaa they are at once terrifying and reassuring; they neither plead nor 
argue, they simply state things which men know and dread, and they state them 
in such a way that men recognise their own fears to be petty and opposed to their 
own deepest wishes. In Langland, Bunyan and Blake there is this prophetic spirit : 
the poet identifies himself with something which all men know to be profoundly 
true; therefore, however great the circumstantial difficulties may be, the poet has 
identified himself with the course of history and he can speak with authority. 

But the poet, if he is to speak for all men, must speak a language which all men 
understand. He must speak in parable so that he can express not only the abstract, 
intellectual notion, but also the whole complexity of feelings out of which the impulse 
grows. His images must not only embody that complexity, they must also contain 
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within themselves the seed of the complexities which arise when the impulse comes 
into contact with the outer world, and yet they must be compact, concrete, definite, 
so that the dominating idea is never lost. es 

There is no finer example of such writing in our language than The Vision of 
Piers Plowman : the version in modern English which Mr. Wells has made is excel- 
lent. As editor, he has made what seems an impeccable choice among the versions 
available, following mainly the B text but using the others where they seem preferable. 
His “ modernisation ” is no more than is necessary to make the poem accessible to 
readers with no taste for the antiquities of our language, and he has done his work 
as well as such work can be done : 


Now Mede the Maid, with no more of her comrades 
Than beadles and bailiffs, was brought to the council. 
The king called a clerk—whom I cannot tell you— 
To take Mede the Maid and minister to her comfort. 


The poetry of Spenser or Chaucer, as compared with that of Langland, is the poetry 
of asingle class : it is, and has been, more important for the development of English 
speech ; it has brought new idioms into use, and has increased the scope of English 
language, it has offered us incidental amusements and delights, but the validity of 
Langland’s speech has not diminished through the changes represented by more 
cosmopolitan poetry. It is particularly important to-day when poets are turning 
from poetical subjects and the business of entertaining people interested in speech 
itself, and attempting like Mr. Eliot and Mr. Auden to exert a moral influence on 
people who have no interest in the ordinary poetry of our time. 

This poem is a statement of the faith which underlies the morality of Western 
Europe, and especially England. It is a faith which is constantly being buried 
beneath the precepts of political expediency and individual self-assertion, and in 
Langland’s time it was as necessary to assert it as it is to-day. Then, as now, money 
conferred privileges which should be the prerogative of honesty, intelligence and 
sensibility. Then, as now, there was corruption in Church and State and business— 
not open, self-conscious wickedness, but the more insidious forms of good-fellow- 
ship, false loyalty, and doing-good-through-evil. Langland’s denunciation is 
sain because it is as vivid as a dream, and has the convincing unity of a 

ream. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


SHAKESPEAREAN ‘LITERATURE 


WHAT HAPPENS IN HAMLET. By J. Dover Witson. Cambridge University 
Pess.9 £25180. 


Coe IMAGERY. By Caro.ine Spurceon. Cambridge University 
KESS eZ Si 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST. By Sir Joun Squire. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
THE JANUS OF POETS. By RicHarp Davip. Cambridge University Press. 53. 
i AKE him for all in all, he was a man.” Of late, till recently, it has been 
forgotten. We therefore welcome these four books, of which all, save one, 
are parts of trilogies. As Miss Spurgeon’s is the only one which does not consider 
Shakespeare primarily as a dramatist, it is perhaps best to treat of hers separately. 
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Having spent seven or eight years in classifying Shakespeare’s imagery, she finds 
herself in the dubiously enviable position of being able to inform us that the 
majority of his images are taken from nature, and that of these, most have to do with 
“growing things in a garden or orchard ”—facts not remarkable to anyone who 
has felt Warwickshire. Next come animal-images, domestic, bodily, and ones of 
daily life, learning and life, in that order. Each of these is sub-divided —“ daily life ” 
into classes, types, sports, war, trades and substances. This is interesting but scarcely 
rewarding to know, since one knew it, if only subconsciously, before. Now and 
again Miss Spurgeon is enlightening—as when she suggests that Shakespeare’s 
response to bodily action is carried over into his very choice of words. But she goes 
too far when she claims that “ this marked delight in swift nimble bodily movement 
leads one to surmise that Shakespeare himself was as agile in body as in mind.” 
He might equally have been a cripple. But for all her industry, Miss Spurgeon is 
naive. She chronicles a preponderance of food-images in Hamlet and Troilus and 
Cressida without suggesting reasons. She records fifty-nine river-images, of which 
twenty-six are of a river in flood. Then she says: ‘‘ His interest in these is largely 
psychological, for he sees in this picture of a river overbearing its boundaries a 
perfect analogy of stress or rush of emotion in men”? (the italics are mine). But here 
it is Miss Spurgeon’s psychology that is interesting, not her subject’s, of whom indeed 
so many problems would be resolved if he were studied in the light of research 
surely, by this time, not so modern, even for scholars removed from the active 
manifestations of the humanity they seek to expound. 

Dr. Wilson himself will have little truck with psychology. He finds it “ entirely 
misleading to attempt to describe Hamlet’s state of mind in terms of modern 
psychology, not merely because Shakespeare did not think in such terms, but 
because Hamlet is a character in a play, not in history. Nevertheless, he is a product 
of a man’s mind, and whether that mind knew or not what it was doing, it created, 
for a play, a man whom Dr. Wilson himself says, we know better than Queen 
Elizabeth, of history. One resents, therefore, this rejection of what would explain 
so many obscurities in motivation and behaviour. The nearer the characters are to 
life, the more they should be studied with what is, after all, the analysis of human 
beings. 

This is the one quarrel one can have with Dr. Wilson, who has written a book 
which is much more than another milestone in Shakespearean literature. It is an 
exciting story and it does what criticism should—makes its subject not less but 
more interesting than before. The title explains the inspired sanity of its outlook— 
not what is thought or felt in Hamlet, not even what is said or not said, and God 
knows either is enough, but simply what happens. Dr. Wilson remembers, as few 
of his scholarship have remembered, that Hamlet was a play before it became a 
problem. He justifies his own exposition with ‘‘ Shakespeare was a dramatic genius 
for all time, but his mind was of a particular period.”’ Many of the results of that 
condition, as they affect Hamlet, he clarifies, saying first, what has always needed 
to be said about Claudius’ step-son : 


“So great is Hamlet’s moral stature, so tough his nerve, that the back does not 
break. But he is crippled and the arm which should perform the Ghost’s command 
is paralysed. Thus he continues to support the burden but is unable to discharge 
it 

Here, in one paragraph, are set at rest all doubts about Hamlet’s intellect, his 
hesitation and his sanity. It may seem obvious that “‘ Shakespeare wishes us to feel 
that Hamlet assumes madness because he cannot help it,” but it was not always 
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so and Dr. Wilson does great service in thus clearing the road to Elsinore. He deals 
specifically with the Play scene, of which one will not divulge his interpretation. 
It is triumphantly convincing and it may be hinted that he suggests that the Dumb- 
Show was inserted, to Hamlet’s chagrin, by the First Player. Other points made 
are the importance, which is too weak a word, of the usurpation motive, the fact 
that Ophelia jilted Hamlet, and the restoration of the Duel, “ this most thrilling 
climax,” as the scene, ‘fought by expert swordsmen before an understanding 
audience ”’ who “‘ would see Hamlet for the first time in the play fighting his enemies, 
instead of talking.’ How different is this from the ‘“‘ vulgar scrum”’ of our own 
day ! How it sets off the life of the mind against the life of the time ! And how wise 
is Dr. Wilson to let us feel Hamlet growing behind him as we read, till at the end 
of the book, the author making way, we are left, introduction effected, knowing 
Hamlet at last. 

Sir John Squire in his survey of Shakespeare as a dramatist, seems concerned to 
make us know all of Shakespeare, and at times he appears doubtful that we know 
any of him. His enthusiasm for the dramatist leads him at times into undue 
disparagement of others There would seem to be no point in maintaining that 
the modern theatre ‘‘ differs from the Elizabethan in all those elements which 
make literature immortal,” first because no one would suggest it does compete 
in genius and secondly because it has not yet had time to become immortal. 
But Sir John is convinced that, books on the subject notwithstanding, “ this 
age does not like Shakespeare” and so he complains that it will only go to 
see “‘ Mr. John Gielgud do a magnificent performance,” without considering that 
other ages went to see Burbage, Garrick, Kean and Irving, or that the plays are at 
least acted to-day more nearly as they were written than at any time since their 
inspired journeyman author’s decease. There are, however, many acute observations, 
including the poet’s ‘‘ masking his main effects with minor ones (lest we grow too 
conscious of what he is doing and resist him).’’ Sir John’s survey is really an 
emotional survey of dramatic effects. When completed, the impression should be 
clearer than is conveyed by this single volume, which ends : 

“It will, however, be found by the student of Shakespeare’s plays in their 
presumed chronological order that his mastery over his art in this (i.e., use of 
soliloquy) as in other respects, steadily increased as time went on.” 

This development is traced in detail by Mr. David. Shakespeare would have been 
surprised by his book; he would have learnt that he wrote deliberately, weighing 
words with a scholar’s precision and inditing with similar dryness. Nevertheless, 
he would have been grateful that the author does not make yet another attempt to 
trace private love-affairs in characters created for public delectation, or, denying 
imagination, imply that every mention of flowers was inspired by Stratfordian 
memories. 

Mr. David’s book is short, being an expansion of the Harness Prize Essay for 
1934. His thesis is that at first dramatic action was subordinated to the conventions 
of non-dramatic poetry, that Hamlet marks a development, the poetry itself being 
dramatic, and that the greatest plays are poetic dramas, rather than dramatic poems. 
The author has time to remind us that ‘‘ both Marston and Middleton were his 
equals in the invention of striking situations (with the added distinction of composing 
their plots themselves)” and he has much to say of Shakespeare’s time-serving, 
pointing out how his plays follow fashions set by other dramatists. He cuts across 
much accepted criticism, contrasts Cressida’s faithlessness with the greater, but less 
remarked, insincerity of Cleopatra, guilty of “one of the most monstrously un- 
convincing protestations in Shakespeare” and suggests that Gloucester in Lear, 
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being of the same breed of foolish councillor as Gonzalo and Polonius, is ‘‘ much 
nearer, the “‘ long-suffering Pantaloon of Harlequinade than to a tragic martyr.” 
He finds that, “‘ by the time the scene of the putting out of the eyes is reached he 
should be firmly established as a comic character ”—a point of view for which there 
is much to be said, though not perhaps with quite such library-vigour. Finally, 
and for this much thanks, he refutes the theory that Shakespeare’s later plays were 
the work of a tired man, bored with life. Discussing Cymbeline, he finds that 
“ Shakespeare’s interest in play-writing seems rather to have quickened, but to have 
turned more to the technical side of composition and to the writing of poetry as 
poetry.” 

There is always a tendency, in writing on Shakespeare’s brain, to forget that he 
had an ear and also some emotions. Mr. David is not immune. Few effects are left 
to chance. We read that it is likely that “‘ the poet instinctively varies the tone- 
colour as the emotional atmosphere varies.” It would be a poor writer that did not. 
But though the book is not free from some of the lesser sins of scholarship, it offsets 
these with several of its rarer virtues and though Shakespeare would smile, that 
would be not only in surprise at learning how much he did without knowing, but 
at being visible again—not as man, thwarted lover, Bacon, Pembroke, or Elizabeth 
himself, but as the one thing his nature and work would have wished him to be, 
a dramatic poet. 

TREVOR JAMES 


PSYCHOLOGY 


AESTHETICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Cuartes Mauron, (Translated 
from the French by Roger Fry and Katherine John). Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


HETHER one agrees or disagrees with this Essay—and there is much room 
for disagreement—one cannot but admire the sincerity, and what might be 
described as the gallantry, of the author in the pursuit of his difficult theme. M. 
Mauron is perfectly aware of the complexities in which this theme involves him 
and such awareness is in itself a qualification for his task ; he is, moreover, aware 
of his inability to claim expert psychological knowledge, and his modesty and 
absence of any sort of pontifical statement, combined with a lively straightforward 
manner, make this little book very attractive reading. Every reader will surely 
concur with the concluding passage of the Essay, which runs: “ So long as there 
are art-lovers on earth they will find in their explicable peculiarities motives of 
dispute. Thus, when the leaves are falling from a tree, each may say to its neighbour : 
‘the physicists can think what they please, but I don’t fall as you do,” which we 
know easily becomes “ I fall better than you.” ‘‘ In this Essay I have explained how 
I fall, in aesthetics. But I hope the reader will believe that it is an unassuming fall.” 
Moreover, whether you wish to call yourself Artist, Psychologist, or plain owner 
of any sort of mind, you are bound to be interested in M. Mauron’s theme, which, 
put in simple terms is—Why is our interest roused by certain sense-impressions 
(form, colour, sound) and what happens in the process of such evocation ? As he 
puts it: “ The interest of aesthetics lies . . . in the ever curious enquiry into one 
of these springs of our machinery ” (page 15). And again: “ Thus, I think, the 
ends of this study are clearly laid down. It does not propose to add one more 
aesthetic theory to so many others, but rather to furnish the psychologists with a 
document: the ordered exposition of certain personal pleasures” (page 16). 
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The value of this book lies in the series of problems posited, problems which are 
full of interest to all thinking minds, as much to the “ ordinary ” man as to the 
artist. For such a purpose M. Mauron seems to have certain excellent qualifications 
(notably, the sincerity and single-mindedness already mentioned) and he has evident 
interest in the researches which can offer him most material for his enquiry, namely, 
Psycho-analytic theory and findings. 

The special problems he has set himself to posit, and if possible, to answer are 
as follows. First, to arrive at some notion of what constitutes beauty to the human 
mind; secondly to characterize the psychological mechanism set working by such 
and such a quality in the work of art: thirdly, to reveal and comprehend the play 
of individual fancy in the response to beauty. 

Very unfortunately he has chosen to base many of his arguments upon, and to 
occupy much of his space with, the views of Roger Fry. Added to the confusion 
created by fundamental misconceptions on the part of Fry in respect to psycho- 
analytic theory, is the acceptance by M. Mauron of the former’s arbitrary division 
between Scientists and Artists, of his view that, ‘“‘ the aesthetic emotion is different 
from other human emotion,” and that appreciation of “ pure” art means solely 
appreciation of formal relations, any preoccupation with content relating to “impure” 
art only. M. Mauron has greatly vitiated his book by thus taking on trust the half- 
digested knowledge and the often completely misconceived renderings of Roger Fry. 


I am not equipped to criticize Fry’s pronouncements on the technical side of 
art, but much conversation with those who are qualified thus to speak, that is, 
artists themselves, leads me to believe that a great many of them have very little 
foundation in fact. But I am able to say that his psychological views, especially his 
so-called explanations and criticisms of psycho-analysis, are of no validity, and 
M. Mauron has done himself a great disservice in referring his arguments through- 
out to Fry’s point of view. In the first place the latter never studied Freud’s works 
sufficiently to grasp his basic ideas and always contented himself with re-iterating 
incorrect statements such as, “ The psycho-analysts had originated and developed 
the following idea: the work of art is nothing more nor less than one of those day- 
dreams in which men seek (through the imagination and in a more or less veiled 
and symbolic manner) the fulfilment of certain desires either repressed or denied 
satisfaction by the rigours of daily life’: and ‘“‘ the whole question is where to 
draw the line between life and art. The psycho-analysts confound it with the frontier 
separating real life from day-dreams, thus making art into a kind of synthetic life, 
a means of staving off our hunger pangs and feeding our thwarted appetites on 
air.” ‘To which M. Mauron writes : “ I agree with Roger Fry that this position is 
untenable ”—obviously, but it was Fry who invented this untenable position, and 
not any psycho-analyst. And here is a last quotation, this time from M. Mauron 
himself, based on Fry’s statement, which reveals better perhaps than any other, 
ignorance of psycho-analytic theory and work: ‘“ The psycho-analysts have made 
things rather too easy for themselves by basing their theory on works (the poems 
and drawings of neurotics) which are, if I may be allowed the expression, a hundred 
per cent. impure, that is, without the smallest visible attempt at form.” One rubs 
one's eyes at this remarkable paragraph, remembering the work done on Leonardo 
da Vinci, on Goethe, on Edgar Allan Poe, on the Hamlet of Shakespeare, and one 
asks, are these artists who created works, ‘“‘ without the smallest visible attempt at 
form?” In face of such statements one is forced to ask has not the time arrived for 
all respectable critics and readers to demand, as a minimum qualification, that 
writers acquaint themselves with the principles of the subject they profess to expound 
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and claim to criticize ? And for those who repudiate this obligation should there 
not be on the part of the critics at least some completely plain speaking ? 

_ As I have already said, I do not feel qualified to criticize Fry’s views on art in 
its technical aspect but it is obvious, even apart from his special misconceptions in 
reference to psycho-analysis, that he is in a state of confusion according to ordinary 
orthodox standards, and M. Mauron makes his deductions too often from these 
confused statements. For example, he quotes from Fry’s The Artist and Psycho- 
analysis the following: “the pure aesthetic pleasure has nothing to do with 
the subject of the work since works with subjects of no interest, or with no subject 
at all—like a musical prelude—may give intense aesthetic pleasure.” This statement 
taken as it stands sounds perilously like nonsense. How is it possible to have a work 
of art with “ no subject at all ” or with “ a subject of no interest ” yet giving “ intense 
aesthetic pleasure,”’ since pleasure must always be connected with a something, and 
that something is the subject with which the artist is concerned, be it colour, sound, 
volume or space—the very elements which Fry himself declares are of vital signifi- 
cance “in themselves and for themselves.” The illustration chosen—a musical 
prelude—treveals extraordinarily confused thinking. Where in the world will be 
found a musical prelude without a subject ? On the conscious plane, the composer 
has a “something ” in his mind which gives rise to his prelude—be it a sensuous 
feeling, an emotional mood, or a stirring of impulse—and this will be his “‘ subject ” ; 
at the unconscious level, some profound movement is at work in a given direction 
creating his “‘ subject,” and here one would remind M. Mauron of a truth (appar- 
ently unknown to Roger Fry) stated by one of our most distinguished living artists: 
“The deliberate pursuit by the artist of the purely formal qualities as ends in them- 
selves can lead only to an empty and lifeless formalism . . . real formal significance 
seems only to arise when the artist is at least partially preoccupied with one or other 
of the secondary or—as Fry would say—impure emotions.” When M. Mauron, 
working on Fry’s system, continues with such questions as: “‘ Why are we moved 
deeply by certain sequences of notes which arouse no suggestions of any experience 
of actual life?” and “‘ Why are we moved deeply by certain dispositions of space 
in architecture which refer so far as we can tell to no other experience” (‘The italics are 
mine), he is ignoring the deeper knowledge of the human mind now at our disposal 
which alone can enable him to pursue his researches to any purpose. Psycho-analysis 
has shown us that we cannot be deeply moved by sounds, appearances or relations 
in space or time, unless these do refer to our already gained experience, conscious 
or unconscious, and that all our pleasure in the “ recognition of order and inevita- 
bility in relations ” is based, and can only be based, upon the satisfaction such 
recognition affords to our deepest sensuous and emotional life. 

Indeed, M. Mauron in his fourth chapter, The Psychological Boundaries of Art, 
admits that there is “evidently something amiss with Roger Fry’s hypotheses,” 
and feels that a more valid starting point is to be found in making a distinction 
between the active and the contemplative spirit, the former being characterized as 
“never ceasing to think of a future more or less near at hand (an attitude best 
realised by the scientist), the latter as ‘“‘ absorbed in the present.” On the basis of 
this classification he has given us a vivid chapter revealing some original points of 
view, though whether the classification itself has much validity is a doubtful point. 
In Chapters V and VI respectively (The Aesthetic Attitude, and Consequences of 
the Aesthetic Attitude), M. Mauron develops with much interest and freshn ess the 
theme of “ the surprising power of a work of art to stimulate us gratuitously with 
no possible reflex.” Again it is unfortunate that so much perception and good sense 
should be linked to a theory which does not fit the structure of the human mind as 
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we know it. Lack of space prevents me from illustrating fully, but perhaps one 
example may serve to indicate my meaning. In the Chapter Consequences of the 
Aesthetic Attitude (page 43), M. Mauron makes this astonishing statement : At 
this very moment I see through my window a landscape with a house, trees and 
hills. Certainly I know as the result of long experience how to behave towards these 
different objects. But if I consider them from an aesthetic, that is a static point 
of view, my knowledge becomes useless lumber ; what is the point of being able 
at a glance to distinguish chalk from slate, acacia from pine, thin air from firm 
ground ? All that is henceforth of no importance.” As though there could fail to 
be “ point ” and “ importance ” in distinguishing chalk from slate, thin air from 
firm ground! Since M. Mauron admits he gets perfectly different emotions and 
sensations from the various objects he perceives and his perceptions are based upon 
his knowledge, the latter, far from being “‘ useless lumber ” is a vital factor in creating 
his aesthetic outlook. 

The two most satisfying chapters of the book are The Pleasures of Sensibility 
and Expressive Art (Chapters VII and VIII in which, leaving on one side Roger 
Fry and his theories, M. Mauron gives us some really interesting discussions based 
on his own ideas. He points out how much the artist gains from the multiplication 
of his contacts with nature, due to his special sensibility : to the scientist he grants 
some share in such sensibility (though “ only the Artist enjoys to the full the world’s 
diversity ’’) but adds that the Scientist’s pleasure is soon ended since he must reduce 
differences in the Universe ‘‘ to austere and useful general laws.”’ Assuredly an odd 
idea, hardly seeming to fit in with the ever vital interest in, and response to, the 
individual aspect of Nature, human and inanimate, manifested by the great 
Scientists ! Consider Newton, Francis Bacon, Darwin, Pasteur, Bose, to mention a 
few only. Do not every one of these demonstrate throughout their work and life 
that sensibility to and interest in the world’s diversity and its surprises which M. 
Mauron would confine to the Artist. 

Apart from these two chapters, Chapter IX, The Pleasures of Organization 
presents some of the most stimulating and fruitful ideas. In spite of the untoward 
influence of Fry’s theories which again makes itself felt, there is sufficient interesting 
thought presented in original and attractive form to afford much pleasure. Especially 
will the reader find enjoyment in the discussions on the significance of discovery 
to the Artist, and the relationship of logic and sensibility. 

In his Conclusion M. Mauron writes: “ If we knew enough about Psychology 
the main lines of our aesthetic loves and hates could almost be foreseen.” Exactly : 
such a conclusion has been revealed by Freud for the first time in history, and 
further, Freud’s own work (though he would be the last to claim such merit for it) 
has gone far to lay down many of those ‘“‘ main lines of our aesthetic loves and 
hates.” Psycho-analysis is not so foolish as to claim more than the beginnings of the 
necessary knowledge required for establishing on a certain basis the science of 
aesthetics, but it can be claimed that a full knowledge of the whole body of psycho- 
analytic findings will go a good long way in this direction. It is certain that no canon 
of aesthetics can hope to establish itself without the aid of psycho-analytic knowledge. 
May one venture to suggest that before writing his next book, M. Mauron should 
make a first-hand study of psycho-analytic theory, and so develop to more valuable 


purpose the important theme which in this book he has handled with so much 
vigour and charm. 


BARBARA LOW 
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AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING 
TO BE A FARMER’S BOY. By A. G. Srreer. Faber & Faber. 5s. 
THE ROMANCE OF GARDENING. By Kincpon Warp. Cape. tos. 6d. 


fl (eee has not been such a widespread desire to return to “ the land” for 
three generations as there is to-day. It is due to many factors: farmers made 
money during the war and were, to a large extent, exempt from military service ; 
many young men went straight from the schoolroom to the army camp and were 
unable to settle down into offices when demobilised ; others are attracted now to 
the farm because they feel themselves quite unable to cope with the conditions of 
modern industrial life and poverty seems easier to bear in a cottage than in a city. 
All these different factors have combined to make the population of not only England, 
but the whole of Europe, more anxious to farm than they have been since the 
beginning of the Industrial Age. 

Agricultural problems are discussed eagerly in circles where indifference or 
ignorance would have been met not twenty years ago, yet the act of farming itself 
has become increasingly difficult and complicated. As modern transport and pro- 
duction methods improve, so only farms managed upon a strictly scientific basis 
are profitable. Perhaps in no other business is capital so essential. For it costs as 
much to equip the small farm of a hundred acres with the machinery essential if it 
is to compete at all in the open market as it does to equip five hundred acres, and 
the risk of failure is proportionately more. 

Mr. Street’s book was written, it is said, as an answer to the thousand or more 
letters received from people who wished to know how to train their sons, or even 
themselves, as farmers. It gives a good summary of the essential facts, though his 
estimate of two thousand pounds as the minimum capital for a man who wishes to 
take a farm seems unduly optimistic. His chapter on “‘ Training for a Salaried Job ” 
gives a number of useful facts for those who are determined to work on the land 
but may lack the necessary funds to rent or buy acreage for themselves. He does 
not minimise the difficulty of settling down to a different type of life, if the boy 
has not been brought up in the country. 

He omits the real problems that have to be faced if agriculture is to be 
placed upon the same level as industry. They are, the wage scale that imposes 
a definitely lower cultural level upon agricultural workers and their families ; the 
tural school which is seldom so well equipped or staffed as the corresponding city 
one; and the lack of a co-operative system of utilising machinery or marketing 
produce. So long as farming means subjecting the family to a poorer education than 
the parents have received, intelligent boys will think twice before taking on land 
work or they will leave it directly a town position be available. A country boy who 
can earn several pounds weekly in a shop or factory will not remain in a village 
to earn thirty-five shillings for six days of toil in all weathers, unless he is without 
ambition ; yet agriculture demands skilled labour increasingly for it is less and less 
possible to produce crops without sterilisation of plants and chemical knowledge 
of soils. Though the land will always have a deeper personal appeal than the office, 
present conditions of employment must be altered before it is possible to agree with 
Mr. Street’s advice. ; 

In previous volumes F. Kingdon Ward has written of the joys and discomforts 
of plant collecting, in Tibet and Burma, but exciting as it has been to read of his 
adventures, there has been no contact between such a moment as standing in a 
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forest of rhododendrons and the sight of the strip of land, often not too well situated, 
where the average individual has to create his garden. The Romance of Gardening, 
on the contrary, is a book for everyone to read and to keep. There is 
hardly a page of it that is not provocative of enquiry or experiment. It 
begins with an attack. Other nations think of design; we think of collection. 
The Italian, for example, aims at a given effect. The English want to make difficult 
plants grow under almost impossible conditions. It is probably true that the English 
conception of gardening cuts them off more starkly from the European than any 
language ; thinking at random one recalls their attitude to grass, to a tangle of 
flowers and of the story of a Swiss gardener who sold a variety of blue petunias 
new to the region. “‘ But I have to wait for the English visitors, here of course they 
want only what has been grown for ten years.”’ He did not complain either, for it 
seemed to him quite natural. 

It is interesting to note that winters in England, even fifty years ago, were far 
more desolate to the view than they are now, thanks to. the introduction of so many 
late or very early, flowering shrubs and that many plants and trees supposed to be 
of native origin, have actually been brought in from abroad, in comparatively recent 
times. The favourite chapters, however, of many readers will be The Geography of 
the Garden and Unfavourable Climatic Conditions. In them the soil and climate of 
England are classified and it is pointed out that probably the three lands best suited 
to horticulture are Great Britain, New Zealand and Japan, all islands. There is an 
analysis of the world’s vegetation belts that is valuable for a reader who wonders 
exactly how a collector maps his route, and plenty of information is given as to the 
chief plants introduced during the past quarter of a century, how seeds are 
gathered and what the requisites are for growing successfully, shrubs or Alpines 
that have only just reached England. Finally, there is a list for the enthusiast 
of many plants known not to be in cultivation. It will lead him, no doubt, to spend 
hours planning an expedition to search for them, once he has the necessary time, 
energy or money. 


LAMBERT STONE 


PUBLIC. SGHOOLSEUI ERATURE 


DEAD CENTRE. By Arruur CaLper-MarsHALL. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Nae THE SWEET HELL? By Perer CHAMBERLAIN. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


CHALLENGE TO SCHOOLS. By Artuur CaLper-MarsHaLi. ‘‘ Day to Day ” 
Pamphlet, No. 27. Hogarth Press. 15. 6d. 


ITTLE by little, writers, breaking down the old tabu that you must say nothing 

not good of the dead, are considering the public school for what it is worth. 
Previous books on the subject have tended to be either hisses of revenge or honest but 
rosy-coloured memories. ‘The truth lies somewhere between the romantic rebellious- 
ness of The Loom of Youth era and the hearty high jinks of Stalky and co. before it. 
Both Calder-Marshall and Peter Chamberlain (whose school-stories are the best in his 
book) seem to me to hit it dead in the centre. 

Both write well, with finish and without fuss. Calder-Marshall, in particular, is 
finding his own way of saying what he wants to say and he never lets his style be of 
anything but service to him. Dead Centre is a novel, in which each chapter is seen 
through the eyes of a different character, master, matron, boys (of different ages, 
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which are given at the beginning of each chapter). But the writing of these books 
has already received attention and what forces me to break my rule of leaving fiction 
to others is that, as someone who was a misfit at school, I rejoice to find criticism 
which is more than the whining of a boy who was no good at games. Neither of 
these authors set out to de-bunk the public school. They show it as it is—and very 
odd one realises it to be ! Calder-Marshall’s method allows him to show it as it 
affected every type, and no one could accuse the young footballer of Chamberlain’s 
stories, Respite and Away Match, of being anything but “ normal.” Both these books, 
may, therefore, be taken as not being unduly biassed. Which makes all the more 
serious the impression they leave. I put on one side the feeling of bewilderment, 
frittered energy, and too many demands made on minds which too few nourished, 
Adolescence is a trying time and might be so anywhere. I gather that I was at the 
same school as Chamberlain and I can vouch for that vague air of suspense in 
which we seemed to live. There was always some test, some threat to meet, so that 
a day was an obstacle race combined with trial by ordeal. A host of trivial ritual, 
and irrelevant and disruptive activity was always straining to divert the mind from 
the sin of growing-up. In order not to be diverted, one grew in, and spent years. 
later in repairing that damage. 

That may have been a personal experience. But if it is objected that the public- 
school is successful in its main function, of fostering the many rather than favouring: 
the few, Calder-Marshall in his pamphlet replies : 


“War is too high a price to pay for Punch. You stunt the individual to make 
society safe; and then society must engineer a war for the stunted individual 
to give rein to anti-social desires under guise of heroism.” 


The real, and damning, criticism which these books provide is that they show a 
world which prepares mainly for conditions which are ceasing to exist. Schools, 
will always vary and masters vary (I was lucky in mine). It is wrong to assume that. 
methods of teaching do not change. But it is true that a large part of what is taught, 
together with the social atmosphere, belong to a bygone age. Boys are forced into a 
system of training for four years ; during that term they either absorb or react 
from the traditions of their school ; they then emerge into a world for which they: 
are untrained. Whither mankind ? Challenge to Schools supplies the answer : 


“the purpose of education should be to develop the personality in every possible 
direction. Not to stifle, but to encourage independence. Not to bring children to. 
manhood in fear of the world, but eager and confident to take their place in adult 
life. To free the psyche of those inner terrors which make the dangers of the 
world things to be seized on avidly as confirmations of fear.” (page 14). 


Calder-Marshall further observes that “ the condition of public-school sports is. 
that they should be useless; useful physical effort is rather despised . . . In a 
school there are a large number of jobs to be done that are not done because 
of expense . . . Digging, chopping and sawing have a very similar motivation to. 
beating. But in addition they are man’s work and the sooner a boy learns that he is. 
capable of doing man’s work, the better for his pride and reliance.” ; 

It will be long before such reforms are widely carried out ; but that writers are 
no longer distorting their experience of school is in itself a reform which shows 
which way the wind could blow. This pamphlet would be a good present from, 
boys to their parents . . . though they had better make sure of their own first. 

Reakl. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


UR OF THE CHALDEES. By C. Leonarp WooLtey. Faber & Faber. 33. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUMERIAN ART. By C. LeonarD WOOLLEY. 
Faber & Faber. 305. 


T is puzzling sometimes to know where specialists acquire their knowledge, 

particularly in such subjects as archaeology, for it is seldom found in books. 
Ur of the Chaldees is, therefore, doubly to be recommended, not only for its summary 
of Sumerian history but for the detailed account it gives of the way in which the 
discoveries were made, the means used to ascertain the approximate antiquity of 
the buildings and of the methods required to piece together fragments of statues 
and pottery. 

Readers may be reminded that Ur lies near the Euphrates, roughly half way 
between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, and that the earliest dwellers founded 
their village there, when the site was an island emerging from a swamp of reeds. 
The story of the finding of a bed of water-laid clay, with purely Sumerian relics 
above it, and the mixed flints and coloured pottery of the archaic inhabitants beneath, 
with its confirmation of a Great Flood, thus linking together the Bible story and 
early Sumerian myths, has been of course, one of the most interesting discoveries 
of the century. There is also a detailed account of the death pit, in which nearly a 
hundred bodies were found, and the theory that the victims (slain when the king 
‘was buried), were probably first drugged as no marks of violence were to be found 
on them. Another suggestion that will provoke much discussion is that the different 
animal heads carved on the lyres may have denoted different musical tones. 

A further chapter describes a house of the time of Abraham and there are illustra- 
tions to help those who find it hard to reconstruct buildings merely from plans. 

The larger volume on Sumerian art should be in the possession of all, and 
especially those artists, who can afford to buy it. There are many photographs and 
some coloured reproductions, together with many details about the life depicted 
in the friezes. It is astonishing to think that such masterpieces as the ram caught 
in the trees, the shell carvings and the great cattle, were made when Egypt was 
still the home of wild beasts and birds, long before the different tribes had been 
united into a single kingdom. The Sumerians had an intensely personal feeling for 
animals that was far removed from the conventional types used in some later periods. 
a. o turn over the pages is to await with impatience the results of the next season of 

igging. 

Both volumes are among the most readable of the many books issued on the 
history of the ancient world and will no doubt increase the number of people 
interested in Sumerian excavation. 


BRYHER 


‘THE NEW ARCHITECTURE AND THE BAUHAUS. By WALTER GROPIUS. 
Faber & Faber. 6s, 


RAPES present conditions of modern mass production there exists a disastrous 
waste of opportunity in the lack of a common language between the technicians, 
craftsmen, and designers who contribute to a finished product. This important book 
Is an account of a constructive activity which was to meet this urgent need. It presents 
the aims of a unique training centre, the Bauhaus, which flourished in Dessau until 
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the Nazi regime. The founder, Professor Walter Gropius, says: “I saw that an 
architect cannot hope to realise his ideas unless he can influence the industry of 
his country sufficiently for a new school of design to arise as a result . . . men 
who would work, not automatically as an orchestra obeys its conductor’s baton, but 
independently, although in close co-operation to further a common cause.” 

The instruction was related directly to modern machinery and materials and 
practice in theory and construction (the two being inseparable and compulsory in 
the course) covered the range of work from building structures to household pots 
and pans. Prospective practitioners of varied jobs dispersed after a three year’s 
course, on achieving their journeyman’s certificate, to work in every branch of 
industry with a wider mental background than the average technician had ever 
had ; the leaven of a new co-operation between the practical man and the designer. 
The few who displayed great ability explored a further training, as the architects 
of the future ; men of practical imagination, individualists, but with the mutual 
discipline of their training and their goal to give purpose and direction to their 
work. 

In a world where more people are able to possess more things than at any previous 
period, this was a real contribution to the problem of achieving an architecture 
and its related crafts which would have an authority and serenity beyond the nervous, 
ill-digested designs too much in evidence in this century. The questions raised by 
Professor Gropius are of first importance to all who believe in sane living under 
rational conditions. The new materials, social outlook and circumstances which have, 
and are, influencing architecture are discussed with admirable clarity. The book is 
excellently produced but a further really cheap edition, designed to reach a yet 
larger audience, would be a service to the propagation of orderly ideas with the 
consequent greater critical enjoyment of things seen and used. 


JOANNA MACFADYEN 


BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA 
ART IN THE US.S.R. Edited by C. G. Hotme. The Studio, Ltd., 5s. 


R. Holmes is to be congratulated on the thoroughness of his work in producing 
this comprehensive outline of Soviet art. The categories listed are: Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, Drawing and Engraving, Poster and Cartoon Art, 
Theatre, Cinema, Handicrafts, with a section on carpets. Each of these sections, 
composed of a number of pages of excellently reproduced illustrations, (‘‘ Painting ” 
has 16) is prefaced with an introduction by some authoritative official in the branch 
concerned. There is a general introduction by A. Y. Arosev, President of the All- 
Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Not unexpectedly, the Theatre and Cinema sections are the most eloquent. The 
dynamic intention of the Soviet artist finds its best expression in these ; in integral 
debate, education and enthusiasm, not at all to be found in the static arts. A rest- 
lessness, an agitation of creative energy has produced painting in which colour is 
perceived in bright and optimistic clarity, but in which form, struggling to clarify 
its intention, has the pedestrian facsimile of nature not to be dissevered from the 
Paris Salon or Royal Academy of the early nineteen hundreds. 
The function of Soviet art has borne and still bears somewhat a classroom- 
character. If the intention, which is vastly animated, is dulled in its expression, it 
is because a confusion exists between sheer advertisement and a more highly sensed 
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appreciation. If the animation and enthusiasm, like patriotism, are not enough, 
they are the only true incentives from which a great art may spring. There is still 
plenty of time and there is already a sufficiently striking achievement. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON 


I CHANGE WORLDS. By Anna Louise Stronc. George Routledge & Son. 
15S. 


T is impossible to write adequately of this book in a brief review. Lincoln 
ec in his foreword, stresses the fact that the history of the bridge between 
the ancient culture and the new, can be written to-day and for this generation only, 
by those who themselves have crossed it ; future generations will see the completed 
action and will have access to documents, but the crossing for them will not be 
personal experience. 

The first chapters describe Mrs. Strong’s life in America. Her ancestors had 
been pioneers in many different states, during a period of nearly three centuries. 
Her home life seems to have been exceptionally happy but she was brought up to 
expect justice and in her early social work and during her studies at the University 
of Chicago, she found injustice to be more common. In 1921 she arrived in Moscow, 
had typhus and nearly died in the famine, and was then obliged to wait for dreary 
and inactive months, before she was allowed to assist in any active work. At last 
she helped to organise a colony for children. She lectured in the States to buy them 
a tractor and stores, only to find a good deal of the material dispersed by other 
officials and the children suffering from malnutrition on her return. She went to 
Mexico and to revolutionary Canton, travelled to all parts of the U.S.S.R. and, 
after failures and disappointments that would have broken the will of most workers, 
was largely responsible for the Moscow Daily News, the paper familiar to most 
English-speaking travellers in Russia. After fifteen years of discouragement and 
the attempt to fit the morality system of her youth to a completely different environ- 
ment, she accepted the Russian culture and joined their movement. 

The author emphasises several points that are often overlooked. The Russian 
organisation often appeared wasteful and chaotic but it was native to the country 
itself and not imposed on it by a handful of foreign specialists. Blind enthusiasm 
was not enough to make anyone a possible candidate for Soviet work. Mrs. Strong 
nearly died of typhus and later of pneumonia, she was constantly blamed by her 
American friends for her ideas and dispirited by the lack of efficiency that she often 
found in Moscow, yet for fifteen years she. neither considered herself a member of 
the movement nor was considered by it, to be ready for acceptance. This is an 
important fact that many people ignore. It is probably far easier to take out patents 
of nobility than to become an acredited member of Soviet organisation. The main 
value of the book however, is her insistence that it is impossible for people brought 
up from childhood in a definite culture, to understand what a fresh system may 
be like to the boy and girl who have never known the older methods and who act 
and think therefore, in an entirely new manner. 

_ To-day everyone has had to change their world to some degree. The war, scientific 
discoveries, wider understanding of how conflicts end in horror and starvation, 
modify where they have not altered completely, nineteenth-century beliefs. Many 
will prefer to die with the culture they knew. Others will modify the new system of 
thought. But they cannot pretend that it does not exist, that it is not a great flood 
sweeping across the world, because once such movements are in motion, nothing 
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can stop them. We may dislike the flood, we may be afraid of it or evade it, but we 
cannot check it, any more than we can the river, by saying that it is not there. 

The book is an amazing record of an individual adventure that has collective 
value. It is less a volume for those who read many books on the U.S.S.R. than for 
people who have to cope, in a thousand trifling ways, with a life around them that 
has completely altered. They will find that many of their own problems have been 
faced by the author and that, whether they agree with her solution or not, it is an 
autobiography full of sincerity and encouragement. 

BRYHER 


SELECTED BOOKS 
PENNY FOOLISH. By Ospert Sitwety. Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is a danger that Mr. Sitwell’s wit may cause his readers to overlook 

the wisdom underneath his amusing and provocative sentences. It is not by 
accident that propaganda is usually dull and that politicians repeat the same sentences 
over and over. The average individual, remembering his schooldays, associates 
authority with boredom, and cannot believe that a book read for enjoyment, can 
possibly be of value. 

The section on Games, Public Schools and education in general, should be studied 
in place of those illustrated booklets full of sentences about the formation of 
character, that really determine the fate of so many children at the beginning of 
each new school year. Unhappily the essays are so amusingly phrased that parents 
may put the book down, with the consolation that they really need not face the 
fact that public schools are no longer “‘ factories of gentlemen but, instead, so many 
corpse factories ’’ because Mr. Sitwell exaggerates so delightfully. 

It is perhaps disappointing that Mr. Sitwell has preferred the indirect attack ; 
merely to expose abuses does not mean that they are corrected. His own attitude 
has always required courage ; perhaps it will induce those of his readers who agree 
with him, to require reform in our educational methods. 

Not all the essays are controversial. There are some quotations from model letters 
found in an old Victorian book in a village library that could almost banish misery 
from a cold in the head. One or Two Lives ought to have been reserved for a short 
story. To read of Albinia is never to forget her, and to wish to know more of her 
past and present history. In fact, it must be the chief criticism of the volume that 
the material is too good for these brief papers ; we wish it had been stored, filed 


and converted into novels. 
MORID SPALDING 


THE FOOL. By Enip Wetsrorp. Faber & Faber. ais. 


AN’S reactions to insanity, his fear of folly and attempts to divert divine 

jealousy by identifying himself with dwarfs, provide absorbing study. Miss 
Welsford is aware of the anthropological basis of her theme, but she seeks to expound 
it in what is both a social and literary history. Either aspect would fill a volume. 
Both—compressed into one—produce a confusing result. Detail, retarding develop- 
ment of the theme, clouds what it should clarify. Survival of the cock’s comb and 
eared hood from the days when fools, representing sacrificial animals, were literally 
scapegoats, is worth following up with explanation of the origin of motley and the 
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significance of the clown’s painted face. But the author has no room for this, because 
she must embark also on literary discussion. We are given unoriginal consideration 
of Lear’s Tom, Feste and Touchstone, but nothing of the ass’s head worn by 
Bottom. Nevertheless, the richness of the material triumphs over the manner in 
which it is presented. Not only the Italian commedia del arte, but German carnival 
plays, English mummers and French “ amateur fool-societies” are reviewed. 
Foolery is traced from fifth dynasty Pharaohs to the days of Grock and the Marx 
brothers, and though there is plenty about such outstanding fools as Will Somers, 
Robert Arnim, Tommy Fool and Pickle Herring, the book is saved from being 
the kind which a blurb-writer might describe as ‘“‘ a motley parade of zanies, gra- 
ciosos, narrs, noodles, buffoons and jesters,”’ because the author sees the fool as 
“creator, not of beauty, but of spiritual freedom.” One wonders only why it should 
be thought more possible to cover in a single book, the history of all fools than of, 
say, all wise men, kings or doctors. 


TREVOR JAMES 


EVERYMAN IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. Edited by Dr. Harry Roserts, 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Large Cr. 8vo. pp. xxvii+739. 12s. 6d. 


OMPARISON of such a book as this with the dull and often stupid volumes 

on which the public, a generation or two ago, had to depend for information 
on matters of health and disease reveals the change in outlook in the last fifty years. 
This change is not only due to an increase in general knowledge but even more to 
a decrease in the trepidation over illness; now the body is a thing in which the 
individual has a more healthy emotional and intellectual interest. The change in 
the reading public has reacted on writers of popular medical books who now take 
the trouble to make their works ‘‘ theatre’ and not merely a careless museum 
grouping of morbid entities. By “ theatre ” in this case I mean that situations are 
cunningly interrelated and the reader finds that they have an increasing value and 
meaning the more he ponders over them. Such treatment is of recent date, and we 
owe much to Wells for this enlivenment. It must not be thought that the book is 
superficial or “ written down ” to the public, it will help the medical student and 
the layman equally, and will make any talk with his doctor more profitable to any 
patient, for medicine is shown to rest on science, and science on observation and 
common sense. All this tends to diminish the gap between doctor and patient and 
to increase that between them both and the undertaker. 

The field covered is enormous, the book is almost an encyclopaedia, but though 
the compression is masterly the style does not suffer. It is a book about the body, 
the mental aspect being given very little place. But there is a short chapter called 
“ Parenthood ” which is one of the best popular presentations to be found anywhere 
of the mind of the child and the relation between parents and child. With great 
skill it describes how the child emerges from infancy, leans less on the parents and 
more on the friendship of its playfellows, till finally it becomes independent. This 
vital chapter takes its natural place in the Section entitled ‘‘ Stages in Human Life ” 
(The Child, Sex and Marriage, Birth Control, Parenthood, Middle Age, Old Age). 

The book deserves a place in every home. 


JOHN RICKMAN 
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qe ue TO-DAY. Essays edited by Grorrrey Gricson. The Bodley Head. 
s. 6d. 


THE POET’S TONGUE. An Anthology chosen by W. H. AupEN and JoxuNn 
GarreTT. Bell. 6s. 


T is a little dashing, on opening The Arts To-Day, to be told that “ it is important 

among dead poets to read Gerard Manley Hopkins and Wilfrid Owen.” One 
might think that anyone likely to read an essay on modern poetry would already 
have done so. But the answer is, not those for whom this book is intended. It is 
written by eight authors who have got to the top of their class, and, before going 
on to a higher, which perhaps some of them won’t, they are able to instruct the 
rest of the school. Grigson, as head-teacher, lectures on sculpture and painting, 
leaving new verse to Louis MacNeice, who makes many rash statements it is to be 
hoped he will develop sufficiently to regret. Still, it is a help to know that “ the 
functions of theory are propadeutic, prophylactic and corrective ; as in learning to 
play tennis,” and (as in learning to read or write fiction) Calder Marshall is doubtless 
all three of these estimable things when he lays down quite flatly that “ the only 
German writers liable to influence English literature are Doeblein and Kafka.” 
This book for the young is rich in statements of equally uncompromising nature, 
but it is rather poor in information that has not been more successfully expressed 
elsewhere ; and if beginners must learn about art at second-hand, it seems a pity 
it should be from such writing as this sentence cf Crankshaw on Music : 


“This plotting of the straight line, indeed, soon becomes an obsession and the 
primary aim of a critic’s researches ; and when, even after playing unfairly by 
shifting the points nearer to the line than is at all warrantable, one finds that if 
there is to be a line at all it must be zig-zag, the disgusted conclusion is reached 
that there is no hope in any of the points or, if one is arrogant, that the arbitrary 
point at which the line has been started (it may or may not have also been pro- 
jected backwards into past time) Schoenberg, perhaps, Stravinski, Hindemith or 
Sibelius is the only one worth speaking of.” 


Auden, who reminds one at the end of his essay on Psychology to read Freud, 
provides in The Poet’s Tongue an index of subjects. These are listed under such 
headings as Verse Speaking, Choral, Suitable for Refrain, Use of ; and Rhythmical 
Interest, Poems of. By this time, it is evident that the book is a teaching anthology. 
Like many teachers, it is arbitrary and will stand no nonsense from others because 
it prefers its own. But Auden and Garrett, instead of presenting us with a bouquet 
of fading beauties from “‘ Q,” do go to the roots of poetry. Broadsheet, ballad, 
folk-song and nursery rhyme sprinkled through this book are constant reminders 
of the sources of poetry, so that reading it one does realise of what the poet’s tongue 
consists. It is not easy to read, because the poems are arranged alphabetically and 
printed anonymously. If one looks up a name in an index, one is unlikely to find 
one’s place again as, half-way through, the book starts being numbered anew. This 
method irritates more than it interests and the book itself, whilst no worse than 
most anthologies, is not very much better. It is, however, different, and the present- 
day beginner will probably find it more attuned to his temperament than other 


works of a similar nature. 
TREVOR JAMES 
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ROMAN BRITAIN. By C. M. Franzero. Allen & Unwin. 55. 


O the neutral observer this book appears first of all as a splendid account of 
oie splendid achievement which spread over a great number of years. It seems 
a detailed and enthralling catalogue of one of the most tremendous periods of 
European History: later, however, the mood changes and it becomes surely, a 
mere instrument for comparing the politics and technique of Ancient Rome with 
those of Modern England. One could as easily compare a clap of thunder with a 
machine-made, human-manipulated explosion. They are terrific, but dissimilar. 

We cannot really believe that the Ancient Roman first conceived the idea of 
occupying Britain for the sake of the poor barbaric Briton, Gaul for a similar reason 
and so on. It is a beautiful thought, but one for which it is impossible to vouch. 
And though of course it is not for any one to deny, or even to wish to deny the 
greatness of Ancient Rome, it might in fairness, in defence and in answer to Mr. 
Franzero’s stated opinion of English methods, be pointed out that the great Romans 
themselves assimilated much of the Greek culture, using it for their own aggrandize- 
ment and to their own advantage. He has too, his poisoned arrow for the patient 
archaeologist, who must surely be a more serious person than the fumbling egoist 
who crawls through the pages of this book, uncovering at tremendous expense, the 
stupendous remains of our great benefactors, only to sigh and cover them up again. 

Nevertheless the book is peculiarly interesting, its many illustrations are very 
welcome to a lover of that time: it has good continuity and that quality which 
can reconstruct the scene it describes. 

M. D. COLE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Sicmunp Freup. Hogarth Press. 6s. 


G (le autobiography of Professor Freud, now published for the first time in 
England, is not only a biography in the usual sense of the word but one of the 
most important contributions to psycho-analytic literature since it traces the whole 
history of the internal and external growth of the science. It will be reviewed at 
length in our next issue by Dr. Hanns Sachs. 


By: 


Wee WHO IN ARMS. By W.H. Witutams. Labour Research Department. 


HE first section reprints from the Times, speeches addressed to the Vickers 

shareholders by Sir Henry Lawrence: 1927, “ It is no use disguising the fact 
that ... if there is to be a further limitation of armaments,—the future of the 
armament business of Vickers may become difficult.” 1932, ‘‘ Last year your company 
was fortunately able to secure a satisfactory order from the Portuguese Government 
in addition to work from other foreign Powers.” Lists of shareholders in armament 
firms are given, with comments :— 


“‘ Many salaried exponents of Christianity find no conflict with their faith in 
deriving monetary gain from the production of instruments of destruction. Nor 
do members of artistic and academic circles feel any scruples at basing their 
cultural pursuits on profits from the manufacture of death-dealing implements.’’ 


Names of bishops, archdeacons, canons, professors and—final irony—of the editor 
of The Words of Fesus figure startlingly in this startling pamphlet. At the same time 
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it must be remembered that some people take shares in order to have a voice at 
meetings. The price of this pamphlet should recommend it to those who send 
Christmas cards. 


TW: 


SS PES Illustrated by Rex WuisTLerR. Cobden & Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 


FOUR TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Newly translated by R. P. 
KeIcwIN. Illustrated by Gwen Raverat. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


iB celebration of the Andersen centenary, Cobden Sanderson have been content 
to avail themselves of the translations used in Bohn’s Illustrated Library and the 
Everyman series, to be decorated by Rex Whistler in his usual romantic manner. 
But the Cambridge University Press has repaid modern interest with a modern 
translation of four of the most attractive tales—The Tinder Box, Little Claus and Big 
Claus, The Princess and the Pea and Little Ida’s Flowers. They are simply and 
vigorously illustrated, in the best sense of that word, with woodcuts by Gwen 
Raverat. A brief introduction manages to be much more than an appreciation of 
Andersen and the translations themselves preserve the “‘ sturdiness and stimulation ” 
of the tales. They do fulfil the aim which Andersen set himself of enabling ‘“ one 
to hear the voice of the person who is telling the story.” How essential that is 
may be judged by comparing this passage : 
“ Do you see that big tree over there,” said the Witch, pointing to a tree nearby. 
“Tt’s quite hollow inside.” 
with:— 
“Do you see yonder large tree,” said the Witch, pointing to a tree that stood 
close by the wayside. ‘‘ It is quite hollow within.” 
Type and lay-out complete the surprise that it should be possible to publish this 
book at so low a price. eitta 


JANUS. GeorceE Barker. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 


HIS is Mr. Barker’s second volume of prose and consists of two stories, or 

in his publishers’ words of “‘ two narratives of Love and Death.” The theme 
of the first piece, The Documents of a Death is indirectly presented and in between 
the delirious flights of the author’s inspiration, one gathers that it is the record of 
a young man’s obsession with death, and of his attempt to find salvation in love. 
As a story The Bacchante is much more satisfactory: it is less subjective and its 
writing less involved. It is concerned with the love affair of a male and female— 
one hesitates to call these extraordinary creatures man and woman. 

Mr. Barker makes few concessions to his reader, and his book is pretty hard going, 
though any effort to get through to the end will be well repaid. The author seems to 
look through a powerful and slightly distorting magnifying glass, so that his world 
is one of exaggerated ecstasies, where the small and ordinary becomes the huge 
and strange. This ecstatic abnormality is registered in his writing by convolutions 
and excitements ; everyday events are intensified and made falsely profound. ‘The 
hero, for instance, does not dress—he “‘ assumes his clothes”; he never simply 
gives, but “‘ donates.” And, if there were space, one could quote paragraphs of 
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really awful writing. It must be admitted, though, that Mr. Barker does not always 

write badly ; he sometimes achieves a page of very lovely and lucid prose, and one 

is constantly being surprised with passages which have the clarity and beauty of 

crystal. From the point of view of style one is inclined to rate Janus a little below 

Alanna Autumnal ; it is certainly inferior to that exquisite fragment The Swimmers, 
i in The Listener during May of 1934. 

Peet ae CLIFFORD DYMENT 


HEAVENLY HELL. By RicHarp SHERIDAN. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


URING the last few years it has become the fashion for young men (and 
| DD eae girls), in order to escape from civilisation, to sign on as apprentices 
for four months in one of the few remaining windjammers entered for their annual 
grain race to Australia and back via the Horn or the Cape of Good Hope ; Most of 
these would-be sailors return bitterly disillusioned, in which case they make a 
resolution never to leave dry land again. A few, however, still retain some of the 
enthusiasm which prompted them to set out on their travels and feel inspired to 
record their impressions on paper. 

Richard Sheridan’s adventure began one afternoon in Paris, when—much to his 
annoyance, a policeman held him up for ten minutes due to some petty offence 
concerning his car. This incident rankled and having hated civilisation for some 
time and yearned to escape to sea, he made up his mind. A few days later he signed 
on as apprentice of the four masted bark Lawhill ; the only Englishman among a 
cosmopolitan crew of Finns, Germans and Swedes. 

His assortment of duties was varied and mostly unpleasant ; it including chipping 
rust from the bilges, shovelling coal, discharging ballast, stowing cargo and climbing 
rigging at all hours of the day or night to wrestle with a sail in a storm. These are 
all described realistically and without exaggeration. An extremely good collection 
of photographs adds to the interest of his accounts of life at sea and help to give 
the reader a vivid impression of rough seas, tropical climates, the ports (few and 
far between) where the Lawhill anchors, the author’s daily tasks and the companions 
whose life he shares. 

There is no need to be an authority on nautical life to enjoy Heavenly Hell ; any 
bewildering terms are fully explained and it makes thoroughly entertaining and 
interesting reading for sailors and landlubbers alike. 


ERICA FLETCHER 


DELINA DELANEY. By Amanpa M. Ros. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


INE years ago the Nonesuch Press put out Irene Iddesleigh, but the same 

author’s Delina Delaney remained rare and generally unobtainable. We are 
glad that Aldous Huxley’s decade-old advice to “ enterprising publishers ”’ has 
been taken. Delina Delaney is Mrs. Ros’s masterpiece—and would be, we venture 
to think, of any author. We recommend it to all readers and writers of the younger 
school. Here is prose such as is rarely if ever attempted. None of your verbal economy 
for her. She uses three words where one will do—and usually a different one at that. 
Neither meaning nor grammar interrupt the flow of her pen. She delights equally 
the eye and the ear and sends the mind away, reeling. Her hero smokes, and she 
is able to confound us with “‘ Lord Gifford sat burying in the silver receptacle that 
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lay by his side the deadened ashes of feathery manufacture produced by the action 
of his thin lips.”” In the room to which he leads his beloved, “‘ a low fire burned 
beyond a rug of horny beauty whilst appetising dishes of healthy grapes peeped 
temptingly above their choice surface.”” And it will be remembered that when with 
“Home again, mother?” he greets his female parent, “‘ Home to Hades!’ 
returned the raging high-bred daughter of distinguished effeminacy.” It is part 
of the charm of Mrs. Ros’s style that with the last two words she only hints to us 
the underlying suggestion of “ feminine distinction ” which is her real meaning. 
Mrs. Ros is mistress of an art, which is hers alone. It need only be added that, with 
the inclusion of the famous criticism of “ this so-called Barry Pain, by name,” the 
book is cheap as a present and as a possession invaluable. 
Roi. 


FEMININE ATTITUDES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. 
WILLETT CUNNINGTON. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


ae majority of writers seem to lose their heads directly they comment on 
women. Mr. Willett Cunnington’s lengthy tome, replete with the fruit of much 
laborious research into the fashion and domestic papers of a century is no exception 
to the rule. While some of the material presented is amusing, the author confuses 
expressions of opinion, or rather of emotional taste or distaste, with recorded. fact, 
he makes no attempt to evaluate his evidence, he hovers between an argument as 
to woman’s normal psychology and a description of Attitudes with no success 
in proving the former or defining the latter. There is neither a vivid picture of 
women’s life and thought in Victorian days nor a connected and logical tracing of 
her development, if any, from those times to this. For example, one of Mr. Willett 
Cunnington’s main contentions seems to be the connection between modes of dress 
and modes of sexual codes, but he can only find such misapprehensions as a trained 
skirt signifying “ the maternal joy in being able to lead her child by the hand ” 
and thinks that the bustle coincided with a period when “‘ Woman had discovered 
careers in which she could dispense with physical allurements.” That the bustle 
coincided with the period of Women’s Rights, i.e., with an apparent increase in 
overt homo-sexuality may be true, but the obvious inference is not made. Instead we 
have such inept flippancies as ‘‘ She suspended a pair of railway engines from the 
lobes of her ears . . . Did she in her subconscious mind yearn to be just a little— 
fast?” and this in a chapter entitled The Symbolic ’80’s. If the author had left 
psychology alone, at any rate till he had a working knowledge of its most common 
terms and been content to arrange his massed information according to the light 
of everyday knowledge, he might have succeeded in producing a readable book. 
Pig 


WHAT THEY SAID AT THE TIME. By Hucu KincsMILt, Wishart. 6s. 


HIS most amusing book resembles the quiet discussion of mutual friends in 
Ghee sanctuary of a fire-lit study. All sorts of peculiar things come to light. As 
we read it we are transported from place to place, situation to situation and taken 
behind the scenes of very nearly every great event from the year 1558 to 1918. In 
it Mr. Hugh Kingsmill shows, with a delightful detached cynicism, the ridiculous 
inconsequence of the tastes and opinions of individuals, Press, Governments, 
Nations, etc., shedding the while, an impersonal, neutral ray over the whole. 
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The arrival of tobacco (uppowac), the advent of the bicycle, the early use of 
chloroform, the prosecution of Bradlaugh and Annie Besant for selling pamphlets 
on birth control in 1887: how, in 1908, “‘ Mr. Farmer won another prize of £400 
to-night by remaining in the air on his aeroplane for twenty minutes ... are 
among the subjects dealt with. They help to give the reader that god-like feeling 
of being on the outside, watching the antics of a race of Liliputians. ef 

The Literary Section embraces much, from Robert Greene’s “ pre-Shakespearean 
criticism of Shakespeare to the death of Tennyson : all most intimate and flavoured ! 

The book is an outstanding collection of conflicting contemporaneous thought 
and should make many readers wonder if anything is really so posta a 


LETTERS OF QUEEN ANNE. Edited By Beatrice Curtis BRown. Cassell. 
10s, 6d. 


HE letters of Queen Anne collected in this volume, date from 1679, when 

she was fourteen years of age, to a few months before her death in 1714. They 
should be of interest to students of present world trends, for it is amazing to find 
that there were many points of resemblance between Queen Victoria and Queen 
Anne. Both were vigorous in defence of their views, sincerely anxious for England’s 
welfare as they understood it, and as it must now appear at times extremely harsh 
in their condemnation of what has now become an accepted liberty of choice. Their 
outlook is surprisingly the same as that of any woman of the middle classes with 
an estate rather than a kingdom to manage, and that this should be possible at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century shows that autocracy in England had largely 
lost its hold, well before the French Revolution. This is probably of importance 
to-day, when the countries most free from post-war disturbance, England, Switzer- 
land, the northern nations and to some extent, France, have been those with the 
longest tradition of democracy and freedom. 

The volume may be of limited appeal, however, for those who already know 
the period, as many of the letters. are mere transcriptions of state documents of 
little importance. The most interesting part of the book is the early, and more 
personal, correspondence. It should be kept for reference rather than read word 
for word. The skilful reader who makes use of the index will then find much to 
reward him and Miss Curtis Brown has provided an excellent summary of historical 
events to link up each group of letters. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


A DICTIONARY OF FRENCH SLANG. By O iver Lerry, D.és L. Harrap. 


6s. 

Nike conditions require modern speech, life means fluidity, and the most 

important vitaliser of language is slang. As the compiler of this dictionary 
justly points out, a professor of the University of Paris speaks slang in a formal 
speech, slang words are heard in a serious religious play. No apology is needed for 
slang but some knowledge of it is. This dictionary is comprehensive, well arranged 
and particularly happy in its English equivalent, or rather parallel examples—thus 
for “ Donnez-moi quelque-chose pour la gorge”? ‘ What’s your medicine ?” gives 
the same attitude of the person to the drink. One would like more derivations, where 
given they are uniformly interesting. Such words as “‘ chic” and “ chichi” vary 
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almost weekly in their meaning. “‘ Chichi ” at the moment is hardly “‘ affected looks 
and manners.” “‘ A propos de bottes ” has not always the exact meaning of irrelevant ; 
it can be used also in the sense of reference to a topic finished with but recurrent, 
so now relevant. 

The largest proportion of slang words given have reference to the diverse physio- 
logical functions ; the next are euphemisms for aggressive expressions ;_ there are 
words from the African colonies such as “ toubib ” for doctor which remind one 
of our own “ sahib,” many more military words than are used in English and perhaps 
less special school slang. In addition to definite slang the dictionary most usefully 
includes some semi-technical and childish words, e.g., técéfiste=member of the 
T.C.F. Fen veux pas, ha! 

Pal. 


MODERN AMERICAN USAGE. By H. W. Horwitt. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


| eo things are more puzzling to an Anglo-Saxon than the way in which his 
tongue has become another language across the Atlantic ; few things can have 
been more difficult to Americans themselves, who were far from being even mainly 
Anglo-Saxon, to have to express their thought in a speech often alien to it. A book 
which records the result is welcome. But Mr. Horwill, in emphasising that the 
American language is something other than the jargon of crooners and crooks, goes 
to the other extreme. It was not his “ intention,” he says, ‘‘to include slang words 
and expressions,” and so he has only included in this category words which “ though 
labelled as slang in the dictionaries, are used in serious treatises by university 
professors.” Such treatises are not usually couched in language remarkable for its 
vitality, and it is doubtful if professors have as much to do with the creating of a 
language as with its crystallisation. Mr. Horwill’s pedantry (which forbids con- 
sideration even of the word “‘ blue ”) makes merely interesting a book which might 
have been important. Moreover, by appending no dates to his findings, he lessens 


their value. 
TREVOR JAMES 


THE CASE AGAINST MRS. AMES. By ArrHur Somers RocuHe. Denis 
Archer,,“7s:,.6d. 
THE BODY IN BEDFORD SQUARE. By Davip Frome. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


T’S a game and a judgment—to pick the drink one would like to have with the 

author of a book! One would have to stand Mr. Roche a large whisky with a 
lot of soda in it. For his toughs talk like his “‘ people-with-class,” but they all make 
easy reading. A woman engages the one man who thinks she is guilty to prove that 
she did not murder her husband. The young journalist-cum-detective meets with 
adventures on Broadway, with gunmen, with the solution, with love. It’s a book 
one can put down before the end; but one will probably cheat to get back to it as 
soon as possible. dase 

Were Mr. Frome coming to tea, one would surely prepare for him a gin with a 
dash of something dainty in it. Mr. Frome uses more fancy trimmings than Mr. 
Roche, although his dénouement is somewhat cruder. One is carried through the 
book happily because one wants to see just how much trouble little Mr. Pinkerton 
can get himself into. He manages to get bound, gagged and allotted ten seconds in 


ich to live. Great fun—for us, of course ! 
re OSWELL BLAKESTON 


P 
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E are glad to welcome two reviews whose first numbers coincided with our 
Wi T’ien Hsia is written in English and published in Shanghai (by Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 22, Nanking Road, Shanghai) under the auspices of the 
Minister of Education. Its contents are proof of a high standard and live up to the 
ambitious title, which means All of the World. Particularly interesting features are 
a re-consideration of Confucius by John C. H. Wu, and some hitherto unpublished 
letters of D. H. Lawrence. Paper and printing are excellent, comparable to those 
of the best European monthlies . . . The Scottish Bookman is yet another sign of 
the increased literary activity across the Border. We thought we were cheap, but 
this neat monthly sells at sixpence. It is small, but contains much that is readable. 
We commend it for its variety and liked particularly poems by Dylan Thomas, 
Ruthven Todd and a Malayan fairy-tale. The second number furnishes Notes on 
Contributors. 

* * * 

WENTY-FOUR years of existence were, on the other hand, celebrated by 

that gallant American magazine, Poetry, in October. The occasion sent Harriet 
Monroe inspecting her correspondence-files, with interesting results . . . Country- 
man, now in its ninth year has, among the one hundred and forty odd pages of 
advertising in its current issue, a good article on Heimaey, one of the Icelandic isles, 
and a pleasing Ten Minutes in the Stone Age of Australia. Unpublished letters of 
Cobbett continue to be printed . . . The November number of Story includes 
contributions by Sean O’Faolain, Michael Fessier and Tess Slesinger. With this 
issue, several new features are inaugurated ; ‘‘ comments on writers and writing 
will be printed from the outstanding short-story writers of the world,” reviewing 
is to be increased and there will be a survey of reviews which have appeared for 
and against the most significant books of the month. These features represent an 
extension of the scope of the magazine and will be printed on additional pages. 


* * * 


MONG foreign reviews we would mention that Mésures for the autumn had 

translations from English, Italian, German, Russian and Hindu. The French 
writers include Max Jacob, Georges Pelossou, Jean Tardieu, and Jouhandeau. 
Ramuz, writing on the peasant and nature, is both illuminating and profound. 
The contents perfectly maintain the high standard English readers have by now 
come to expect of this unique French quarterly . . . The last issue of the Revista 
Cubana to reach us contains an article on the contemporary novel, tracing the 
influences upon it of such artists as Virginia Woolf, Huxley, Lawrence, Mauriac 
and Malraux. There are articles on Cuban history and Hispano-American literature, 
while several papers deal with child-problems, notably one on ‘‘ The Sexual Life 
of the Adolescent,” by Piedad Maza, and another on Juvenile Delinquency in Cuba 
. . . The second number of Tidsvittnen (which is Signs of the Times) is devoted to 
films and what Sweden still appears to call “ jazz.”” The cinema-section contains 
work by Chaplin, Clair, Chamine, Moussinac, Svatapluk Jezek, Martin-Chauffier, 
Marie Seton and the film critic of this paper (published by the Universal Press, 
Stockholm) . . . SUR (Buenos Aires) has an interesting article on Bergner’s Escape 
Me Never film, and Sight and Sound for October contained suggestions for filming 
the ballet, which were in no wise weakened by the fact that the author, Danilova, 


appeared to be ignorant of the fact that both Karsavina and Lopokva have had 
something of their art recorded on the screen. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


EIGH ASHTON is Assistant Keeper in the Department of Ceramics 

at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. A member 

of the Selection Committee of the Exhibition of Chinese Art, he is also 

in charge of its hanging and arranging at Burlington House. In collabora- 

poe is Basil Gray, he published in November Chinese Art (Faber and 
aber). 


EDITH SITWELL, both poet and critic, will shortly be adding to her 
reputation as biographer begun in Pope, with a Life of Queen Victoria, 
on which she has been at work this autumn. 


SOPHIA LEGNA is the pseudonym of an Austrian scholar whose 
love of adventure sent her on this journey for geographical research. 


YONE NOGUCHI, the Japanese poet and professor, is at present 
on a tour of the Far East and India as Japan’s first cultural ambassador 
in these parts. He is stated to be “ eager to help in bringing into closer 
touch the contending artistic civilisations of East and West by using 
the poetic capabilities of English words to serve the poetic ideals of 
Japan.” It is possible that he may visit London later. 


HANNS SACHS is one of the distinguished four or five men who 
have been colleagues of Professor Freud since the early days of the 
Psycho-Analytic movement. He worked with Pabst on the film Secrets 
of the Soul, which was much cut in England, and his publications include 
Bubi Caligula and Gemeinsame Tagtraeume. (Both published by the 
Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, Vienna). Caligula has been 
translated into English (Elkin Mathews) and French. Dr. Sachs at present 
is Instructor in Psycho-Analysis in the University of Harvard. 


ROGER MONEY-KYRLE is the author of three books on psycho- 
analysis, The Meaning of Sacrifice, The Development of the Sexual 
Impulses and Aspasia. In addition he has published papers in The Inter- 
national Fournal of Psycho-Analysis and The British Journal of Medical 
Psychology. He is a Ph.D. of both Vienna and London, and an M.A. of 
Cambridge. 


HUMPHREY JENNINGS, painter and film-director, is at present 
working with the Gasparcolor group. He contributed an essay on the 
Theatre to The Arts To-Day, published in September by Lane. 
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CHARLES MADGE describes himself as “a poet and communist.”’ 
His work will be familiar to readers of The Listener, Poems of To-morrow 
(Chatto & Windus), etc. 


LOUIS ARAGON took part immediately after the war in the move- 
ments of the avant-garde, dada, surréalisme, and became one of their 
leaders. For some years past he has been allied with the political party 
of the extreme left. He is the author of several books, among them Le 
Paysan de Paris, and at the moment is engaged in defending in France 
the literary position of “ Socialist Realism,” of which his latest novel, 
Les Cloches de Bale, is an example. 


WALLACE STEVENS is a lawyer and the author of two books of 
poetry: one Harmonium, published about ten years ago, and the other, 
Ideas of Order, which came out in October, in U.S.A. 


MARIANNE MOORE, whose Selected Poems were published in the 
spring, is the author of Poems (Egoist Press, 1921) and Observations (Dial 
Press, 1924). In 1933 she received the Levinson Prize and this November 


a new long poem, Pigeons, appeared in Poetry, in which she has been 
published since 1915. 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER is the author of several books, 
including Growing Pains (B. W. Huelsch, 1918) and Dreams of Darkness 
(Huelsch, 1921). ‘The two poems here printed are being published in a 
book in January. She is at present writing a novel. 


DYLAN THOMAS is the young Welsh poet whose first book, Eighteen 
Poems (Sunday Referee and Parton Bookshop) created such a favourable 
impression last year. He is shortly publishing another. A history attaches 
to the publication of the present poem. We had previously accepted 
another, but when this appeared in a small paper which had been thought 
to have ceased, we wrote to the author for another. He favoured us with 
this, which is part of a work in progress, hoping we would “like it, 
despite its obscurity and incompleteness. It’s the first passage of what’s 


going to be a very long poem indeed.” We are glad to print it and shall 
be following it in March with a story by him. 


MARYA ZATURENSKA contributes frequently to Poetry and other 
American reviews. ‘This year she was awarded, jointly with Lola Ridge, 
the Shelley Memorial Award (U.S.A.). Her book of verse, Threshold and 
Hearth, was published last year in America by the Macmillan Company. 


RUTHVEN TODD studied art and worked on a Highland croft for 
two years. Poems printed in The (late) Bookman, The New English Weekly, 


The Modern Scot, etc., He is at present preparing (with David Gascoyne) 
a volume of translations from the surréalistes. 


CHRISTMAS FARE 


trom 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


' 
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The Clown and his 
Daughter 


By HALIDE EDIB. 7s. 6d. A novel by 
Turkey’s foremost writer. ‘It is a remarkable 
and beautiful book of quite unique interest 
because it reveals a life unknown before to the 
English mind.’’ Sir Philip Gibbs. 


Out for a Million 


By V. KRYMOV. A novel translated from the 
Russian. 7s. 6d. ‘‘ The reputation of this vivid 
and penetrating writer was firmly established in 
pre-war Russia. . . A remarkable piece of 
work, describing as though through a lens a 
strange world now extinct. . . That of the old 
Believers in Imperial Russia.’” Sunday Times. 


Patriotic 


Lady 


MARJORIE BOWEN 
15/- 


Abiographyof Emma,Lady 
Hamilton, dealing mainly 
with Nelson’s stay in Naples 
and with the Neapolitan 
Revolution of 1799. It is 
a narrative full of action, 
passion and extravagance. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Those Were Good 
Days 


By CARL LUDWIG SCHLEICH. 12s. 6d. 
The autobiography of a distinguished surgeon, 
who was also a musician and painter. The 
background of his reminiscences is the Old 
Germany of philosophers, poets, musicians and 
scientists. 


The Tale of Genji 


De Luxe Omnibus Edition 


By LADY MURASAKI. Translated from the 
Japanese by Arthur Waley. 12s. 6d. Includes 
the six volumes: The Tale of Genji, The Sacred 
Tree, A Wreath of Cloud, Blue Trousers, The 
Lady of the Boat and The Bridge of Dreams 


The Powys 
Brothers 


R. HERON WARD 


7/6 


A biographical and critical 
study of three members of 
this remarkable family : 
John Cowper Powys, T. F. 
Powysand Llewelyn Powys, 
tracing the influence of each 
brother upon the others. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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KERKER QUINN, aged 24, at present holds a scholarship at the 
University of Illinois and is working for his M.A. degree. He edits the 
American quarterly, Direction, and also contributes verse, fiction and 
criticism to The New Republic, Trend, The Windsor Quarterly, The 
American Poetry Fournal, Smoke, Frontier, Midland and other American 
reviews. 


H. D., an Imagist whose continuous development has kept her 
always a little ahead of each successive generation of writers, has for 
the past few years devoted herself mainly to prose-experiments. This 
poem, like The Dancer published in our September issue, was however, 
written this year. 


DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON published this autumn a further 
volume in her Pilgrimage saga. It is called Clear Horizon and is reviewed 
in this issue. She has written for us an appreciation of C. F. Ramuz, 
which we hope to-print in our next number, together with a translation 
of some of that Swiss author’s most recent work. 


BRYHER’s Manchester, is the first book the author of Development 
has written since Film Problems of Soviet Russia (Pool, 1929). It 
will be continued in our next number. 


OSBERT SITWELL’s contribution is the third chapter of his latest 
novel, Those Were the Years, a long-planned sequel to Before the Bombard- 
ment. His book of essays, Penny Foolish, was one of the successes of the 
autumn. In collaboration with William Walton he is at present writing 
two ballets ; one for de Basil, the other for C. B. Cochran. 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL is a rising young English prose- 
writer. His latest book Dead Centre (Cape) came out this autumn and is 
reviewed in this issue. He is also the author of About Levy, At Sea and 
Two of a Kind, and contributed to The Old School (Cape), edited by 


Graham Greene. 


HEINRICH MANN was born in 1871, in Luebeck. He was a member 
of the Prussian Academy of Arts until he was forced to resign. Later, 
his books, which number twenty-seven, were officially burnt in Germany. 
He has written seventeen novels, the last, Ein Ernstes Leben, was last 
year published by Jarrolds in an English translation by Edwin and 
Willa Muir, entitled The Hill of Lies. Like Silone, he no longer lives in 
his own country. 


_ NORAH HOULT, the Irish author of several well-known novels 
including Iume, Gentlemen, Time! and Youth Can’t be Served, this 
autumn published her latest book, Holy Ireland, with Heinemann. Her 
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SHEED & WARD 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN 
by WILLIAM LANGLAND 


Newly rendered into modern English by Henry W. WELLS. 
With an Introduction by NEvILL CoGHILL. Demy 8vo. 333 pp. 8s. 6d. 


“Mr. Wells’ version is both dignified and attractive . . . has something of the simplicity 
and space of the original . . . He does not shirk or bowdlerise.”—The Spectator. 


“The Vision of Piers Plowman ’ is a book for to-day, and those who have difficulty 
with the original should make haste to secure this fluent, bold, and truly poetical 
version of Mr. Wells.’”-—Church Times. 


“It is a good deed to put within reach of all who can read English this great poem, a 
treasury of medieval learning, thought, and aspiration, a vigorous picture of medieval 
life and habits, a hymn in praise of the beauty of this world, and a passionate 
assertion of love as the principal of being.’ —Times Literary Supplement. 


is astonishingly simple with UNIX 
modern book units; they are in- 
finitely adaptable. Clean, straight 
lines form multiplying cubes in vary- 
ing length sections of one to five 
units. Only flawless, long-seasoned 
wood is good enough for uNIx. Even 
unexposed surfaces show the same 
skilled workmanship, the same 
satin-smooth finish. Besides usual 
finishes your choice includes various 
tasteful colours. Economical in space 
UNIX solve every book-housing 
problem. Started, or extended, more 
easily, at lower cost, than any other 
unit bookcase. See them in action 
or write for suggestion folder. 
Showroom: 66 Chandos Street 
Strand W C 2. 
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literary criticism appears in the Dublin Review, Time and Tide and other 
journals. 


IGNAZIO SILONE is a native of the Abruzzi mountain-district, 
but, engaged in anti-fascist activities, he has for some time lived in 
Switzerland. His novel, Fontamara (Methuen), was also translated by 
Gwenda David and David Mosbacher, and they inform us, “ did very 
well.” A collection of his stories, Mr. Aristotle, was recently published 
by Robert McBride, New York, and he is at present completing a novel. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON #has appeared recently in: Caravel, The 
Windsor Quarterly, The Architectural Review, New English Weekly, 
New Cinema, etc. 


NATAN ASCH was born in Warsaw in 1go2 and “lived all over 
Europe a good part of his life.” He went to the United States when he 
was thirteen. Stayed there to attend Syracuse and Columbia Universities, 
worked on Wall Street, then returned to Europe, to begin writing in 
Paris. Several years later he returned to America, living vartously in 
New York, Texas and Southern California. His latest book is The Valley. 
He is the author of three other novels, which have been translated into 
Polish, French, Spanish, Swedish, Finnish, Yiddish, Hebrew, Hungarian 
and German. 


SERGEI MICHAELOVITCH EISENSTEIN is making a new film, 
Bezhin Meadow, in which he is using professional actors for the first 
time since he turned from the stage to the screen. His Battleship Potemkin 
(1925) is being shown in December at the Forum Cinema, Charing 
Cross. Film Form, 1935—New Problems is based on the material of a 
report to the All-Union Creative Conference on Cinematographic 
Questions, held in Moscow, January 1935. The first part appeared in 
our September issue. 


JACK ELLIT is a sound-expert. He works with Len Lye and is at 
present a member of the Gasparcolor group. 


